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Every day MURADS are held 
higher in the estimation of the men 
who smoke them. 


They are the standard of Taste. 


They never disappoint—never 
tail—never change— 


They are 100% pure Turkish to- 
bacco—of the finest varieties grown. 


You are proud to smoke them 
in any company—on any occasion. 


They are the largest selling high- 
erade cigarette in the world. 
f ——— The cigarette smokers of America 


a. ~ DO prefer Quality to Quantity. 


“Judge 
for 
Yourself —!”’ 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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A Double on 


ONE with each barrel! 

(an succession ! 
Yousure are knocking them 
cold this morning.” 


“That's easy, Jim. Nothing 


but practice, and a nice, 
easy charge of Infallible’’. 


Infallible 


A Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
902 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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The ‘‘Kite” Wind 
markedly criss-crosses the coils 
when winding in, preventing 
the wedging and hitching that 
frequently cause backlash. 


561 






The ‘Steady -Bar” 


—removing wear, strain and 
friction from the winding screw 
and forever preventing £!l pos- 
sibility of halting, premature 
reversing or jamming during 
the whole life of the reel. 


Heddon-Dowagiac Perfects 
the Level-Winding Reel 


ITH the first appreciation of the refine- 
ment of action and superiority of detail 
of the plain Heddon Reels came an in- 
sistent cry for Heddon to make a Level Wind- 
ing model of equal grade. 
Because level winding is unquestionably the reel 
call of the day. The convenience, the better and 
more frequent casts, the lowered danger of back- 
lashing, and full attention on the fish instead of on 
spooling the line, are features that have made thous- 
ands of anglers insist on reels of this type in spite 
of their glaring defects of excessive wear, and cer- 
tainty of going wrong after a very short term of use. 
But Heddon refused to make or offer such a 
reel with the existing drawbacks that have mar- 
red the self-spooling idea from the beginning. 


There could be no Heddon Reel doomed in 
advance by faulty principle and indifferent 
construction to a short life of disappointment 
and unreliability. 


Against the Heddon standards of quality there 
could be no record: of interrupted casts, lost 
fish, spoiled trips and shortened vacations be- 
cause of the inevitable wear, sticking and 
binding of a wrongly built line carriage—the 
defects that have made previous level winding 
reels of such brief and undependable value. 





That simple bar is the indispensable keystone in 
building an enduring winding mechanism. Because 
that bar takes the wear! It moves the gruelling fric- 
tion and vibration of carriage away from the winding 
screw and places them on a fixed slide bearing that 
laughs at wear. 


The screw does nothing but glide the line carriage 
back and forth. No jerk, strain or tension ever reach 
it. It lasts without repair or adjustment for the life 
of the reel. 


But The ‘‘Steady-Bar’”’ Is Not All 


Unique in leveling construction is the single, spirally 
cut pinion that moves the winding screw— in place of 
small, cramped trains of flimsy offset spur gears that 
wear, get out of alignment, and retard the cast. 


Swiftly, silently, over-and-back, over-and-back, it 
propels the line carriage with a willing freedom and 
silent smoothness such as no level winding reel could 
ever know before. 


Even the screw itself is pitched differently to reduce friction 
and to impart the important ‘‘kite’”’ or criss-cross wind that pre- 
vents the line from wedging into the spooled coils when under a 
heavy strain. 


Not a Compromise 


Even more radical in achievement is the fact that the Heddon- 
Dowagiac Level Winding Reel is not a mal-designed makeshift. 
There is no sacrifice of line capacity, no interfering with acces- 
sibility, no heavy, exaggerated frame, nor undersized spool, awk- 
wardly placed off center in the frame to 





That curse of short life 
and unreliability is now 
ended forever by the 
Heddon perfection of 
the Level Winding principle. 





It is reel to pet and to prize— 
so worthy, so long lived, so de- 
pendable that it has been fit- 
tingly named— 


‘“‘A LIFETIME COMPANION” 


destroy balance and good design. 


Literally—it is the Heddon No. 3 Frame, 
with centrally mounted, 100-yard spool,— 
plus Level Winding built integrally in toit 
—built in with all the perfection, all the 
precision and all the nicety of detail which 
have brought Heddon-Dowagiac to Amer- 
ica’s premier position in fine reel making 








The ‘‘steady-bar!’”? This exclusive and pat- 
ented Heddon invention for the first time 
makes practical a scientifically correct and me- 
chanically perfect winding device for reels. 


Talk About It at Your Dealer’s 


While retail stock shipments are not ready, you can undoubtedly 
examine a sample of this wonderful reel at your dealer’s; if not, 
write direct for fully descriptive information. 


JAMES HEDDON’S 
Rods - - Reels - - 


SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


“Made by Heddon —and well made” = = Lines - - 
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Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 


Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Duckin’ Weather 
of Chincoteague 


By 
C. R. MacGregor 


LOUDS scudding before a driv- 

ing wind and a gray day, be it 

a no’theaster or a sou’wester, al- 

ways remind me of ducks, for it 
is true ducking weather. 

On just such a day Walt sneaked up to 
my desk and began to whistle very softly, 
“Whee — wee— whee—wee —weeweewee.” 
The sound of flying wings, of ducks hur- 
tling through the air! That was the end 
of a perfectly rotten day in the city, and 
in consequence it was not many “sleeps” 
hence that found us both stowed away in 
the after cabin of a forty-foot Chinco- 
teague “yacht,” with gun cases to the right 
of us, suitcases to the left of us, and three 
days of gunning in Virginia before us. 

Our crew and guides consisted of 
George at the wheel and Ike on the bow, 
the latter to warn of seaweed beds and 
shoals, for Chincoteague Bay is, at this 
particular place, extremely shallow, and 


to navigate it in safety one must be born 
and brought up thereabout. George and 
Ike, being brothers, met the requirements 
as competent pilots in this respect, for 
their family tree had weathered many 
storms on the Island of Chincoteague. 
Accordingly, having zigzagged our way 
over the bay for about an hour in the 
pitch dark, and having left the twinkling 
lights of Franklin City, on the mainland, 
far astern, we arrived at our destination. 


OUTLINED against the sky lay a long, 
low houseboat, warped to the side of 
a small island, the lights from her ports 
casting a warm welcome on the water. 
Dropping anchor we hastily piled our 
duffle into the two small duckboats that 
we had had in tow and poled to the land- 
ing. There we were greeted by a chorus 
of honks and quacks from the live decoys, 
and a long “yee—honk—wh—onk” from 
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Ralph the cook, incidentally 
another brother. His grect- 


ing would have made a wild 
goose ashamed of itself, and 
it is said that many have 
broken their necks in their 
haste to stool to his call. Be 
that as it may, it made our 
trigger fingers itch and our 
first thought upon entering 
the houschoat was to get out 
of our city togs and prepare 
for the fray by climbing into 
our flannel shirts, corduroys 
and long-hip boots. Our ef- 
forts to change as quickly as 
possible were hastened by an 
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the westward. The boom of 
the surf could now no longer 
he heard, but in its place there 
grew an ever-increasing roar 
of the coming blow. Small 
ponies were — silhouetted 
against the eastern sky as 
they grazed quictly on the 
rank marsh grass. These 
were the wild ponies of Chin- 
coteague, of which I had 
heard so much, and wild they 
looked, indeed, as their long 
tails and manes straggled in 
the wind. 


ONG before the sun had 








odor that began to perme- 





actually risen, although it 





ate the air, and that odor is 
quite indescribable except by 
the names of roast duck 
oysters. 
thing to eat for 
ing some ham 
for us was like waving a 
right under a bull’s nose; we charged 
ensemble. Between the galley and the 
main cabin was a long companionway, and 
into this Walt and I, jumped, only to be 
brought to a sudden and painful halt 
jammed together. I once saw a small 
telephone booth rocking back and forth 
as if in a storm, and above its creaks and 
groans there issued from the inside a deep, 
melodious call for help. A most corpu- 
lent gentleman had hecome wedged se- 
curely between the folding doors and its 
side. A carpenter came to the rescue, 
quieted the rocking booth, and ultimately 
set free the poor prisoner. The help of 
a carpenter was not necessary in our case, 
however, for Walt, being quite proficient 


fried 
For one who has not had any- 


and 


hours, except- 
that odor 
red flag 


twelve 
sandwiches, 


as a shimmy artist, managed to wriggle 
himself loose. 
AVING duly disposed of duck and 


oysters among other things, all that 
remained was the seemingly cternal wait 
for the ‘morning. Not that we stayed up 
all night in anticipation of the break of 
dawn, but that time was uppermost in our 
minds, now that our other comforts had 
been satisfied. If George and Ike proph- 
esied good ducking weather for the mor- 
row once, they did, at our request, at 
least fifty times. That was the main 
topic of conversation. ‘“There’s pow’ful 
many ducks in the bay and quite some 
geese,” Ralph declared; “and if it'll blow 
they'll fly.” A last look at the weather 
was in order before turning in, and ac- 
cordingly we all piled out on the deck to 
make sure that a blow was really in the 
making. 


HEAVY cloud bank hung low on the 

southern horizon and across the sky 
broken scuds flew by a moon that was 
nearly full. A steady wind from the 
southeast swished and sighed 
through the marsh grass and 
the intermittent tumble and 
crash of the ocean on the 
beach a mile to the cast’ard 
broke the silence of a typical 
Chincoteague December night. 
The putt-putt of some native 
gunner’s outhoard motor came 
distinctly over the water and 
we all looked knowingly at 
one another, for the sports- 
manlike game of “lighting” 
geese has not yet heen en- 
tirely curbed by the well-paid 
game wardens of the castern 
shore, who, by the way, are 








residents. Suddenly a great commotion 
took place far out in the hay in the 
direction of the little motorboat. <A 


noise like that of a thousand voices all 
talking at once rose to a pitch and then 
almost died away, only to start up again 
in a few minutes in mere gutteral mut- 
terings and half honks. A huge raft of 
brant had been disturbed from their feed- 
ing grounds and with many a distress call 
had splashed and boomed into the air, only 
to settle down a mile or so away to talk 
over things and cuss out the irtruder, as 
it were. The moon cracked through the 
clouds for but an instant, and a few black 
specks streaked hy, leaving behind the 
thrill that only the whistling wings of 
black ducks can. With a last look at the 
weather we went below to pray for and 
dream of “flying” weather. 


DX! Ding! Ding — Ding — Ding— 
Ding! Stockinged fect hit the deck, 
and shortly after, the rattling, clanking 
noise of a stove being made up dispelled 
all thoughts of more slecp. Creaking 
bunks, loud yawns, and then the slam of 
the open ports proclaimed a waking house- 
hoat. Already George and Ike were tink- 
ering with their Evinrudes, and a glance 
showed the stern of the duckhoats 
loaded with geese stool. Our prayers had 
heen answered then, for geese stool pro- 
claimed rough weather. Having dis- 
pensed with a hearty breakfast, we were 
soon piled into our respective boats, Walt 
with Ike and I with George. There was 
still a heavy mist hanging low over the 
bay, and the black of the night had 
changed into gray dawn, with hardly a 
breath of air stirring, when suddenly the 
same raft of brant which we had heard 
the night before clamored from the water, 
and with rattling honks started away. 
The wind had changed! In a very few 
minutes a steady breeze had set in from 
the northwest, driving the fog seaward as 
if by magic. The marshy islands of the 


bay lay revealed with the mainland far to 


was obscured by dark sleek 
clouds hurrying before the 
storm, we had reached our stand for the 
morning shooting, which was situated on a 
point of land on one of the neighboring 
islands. The blind was anything but im- 
posing looking, having a framework of 
branches pushed into the ground, covered 
with seaweed to the height of about three 
feet; yet it served its purpese, as the events 
of the day were to show. Soon the wooden 
geese decoys were bobbing at anchor, with 
one live “honker” pegged off to one side 
uttering fitful honks and splashing ner- 
vously about in an effort to get free. 
Walt, Ike and myself squatted uncom- 
fortably on a narrow wooden plank to 
await the coming of the first bunch, if any 
should come. George had poled the two 
duckboats a few hundred yards up the 
heach and lay concealed in the tall grass, 
there to remain until there were cripples 
to chase or just dead birds to pick up. 
We wished him a strenuous day’s work. 


S the morning wore on we saw three 

large flocks of hroadbill winging their 
way down the hay, and any number of 
“Bullies” or Golden-Eyed  Whistlers 
streaked by, with no apparent destination 
in view, just showing us, however, that 
they also were about. A single black duck 
flew far over our heads and circled as if 
he would like the company of such a large 
and peaceful colony of geese, but my 
quacking apparently made him change his 
mind and off he went. We were not 
rigged for ducks, however, and we 
spurned their disregard for us. A great 
gale of brant loomed up on thé horizon, 
looking like a heavy black cloud of, smoke, 
and went chattering by but a few hun- 
dred yards away. Ike growled something 
about brant only stooling one year in every 
seventeen, and I wondered if he had ever 
heard of the locusts. 


WARNING honk from George set 
- our hearts going a trifle faster, and 
craning our necks for the cause of said 
honk we spotted a wedge-like line of 
some fifty geese hearing down 
upon us from the north, with 
the wind in their tails and 
making knots. By they flew 
with our honker doing his 
durndest, aided by George 
and Ike, and such pleading 
goose calls I’ve never heard 
from any humans. Ike it 
was, I aim sure, who coaxed 
that bunch to swerve and 
turn, and set their wings and 
come roaring directly at us. 
They looked as hig as acro- 
planes at two hundred yards, 
and to know when they were 
near enough to “come out on 
them” was left entirely to 








extremely particular as to the 
proper enforcement of the 


Ike’s discretion. Nearer and 








game laws in regard to non- 








nearer they came, and I felt 
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as though I might reach out and 
ring their necks, but still Ike remained 
motionless. And then something went 
wrong! A new note wis voiced by the 
honking flock, and all but one vecred 
off to our right, throwing their right wings 
skyward and then flapping for ali .they 
were worth. 


“Come out on him!” A single bird in 


advance of the others was right over the 
decoys, with his feet thrown forward and 
wings beating the air in the act of pitch- 
Two guns 


ing, making a perfect target. 
spoke simultaneously, and a 
twelve-pound gander floated 
on his back, with an occa- 
sional goodbye flap of his feet 
to his fellows who were now 
speeding away. 


EORGE had no sooner 

recovered the dead bird 
than our “honker” began to 
talk again. Stealing a glance 
in the same direction from 
which the first flock had come, 
we spotted a small bunch of 
seven almost upon us. Pull- 
ing in our necks, we froze to 
the hard wooden plank. They 
pitched about fifty yards out- 
side of our rig, and watching 
through the cracks in the 
blind we could see that they 
were somewhat leery and ner- 
A few reassuring honks 
from Ike and the live decoy 
made up their minds, how 
ever, and with full steam 
ahead they started swimming 
ina single file. In about three 
minutes there were four down 


vous 


birds saying goodbye flaps t 
nobody and three. cripples 
playing submarine with 
George, all of them going in 
opposite directions. They in- 
deed looked like miniature 
“subs” as they snaked along 


under water, with but half of 
their necks and bills out for 
air, George used about halt 
a box of shells, and his course 
boxed the compass, but he re- 
turned with seven more gecse 
to our credit. 


was surely a “goose” day. 
Many big bunches went by, 
mily deigning to say hello, but oe 
others did come to call and 
some stayed. Toward noon 
the wind had slackened con- 
siderably and the sky looked 
as if it might clear of the 
heavy clouds that still rolled 
by. The morning. flight 
seemed to be at an end, so we 
decided to leave. the decoys 
out and return to the house- 


petites, but I will say that we were the 
biggest of all the geese in the bay. Upon 
our return a small cloud rose from in 
front of the blind, leaving behind one 
“honker” and four big “ganders.” The 
evening shooting was far inferior to that 
of the morning, yet we bagged our limit 
the first day, notwithstanding our mis- 
take in leaving at noon. 


we to the steady beat and 
patter of rain on the roof of the 
housebuat immediately dispelled all our 
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boat for luncheon. We put 
this happy thought into ac- 
tion, and no sooner had we 
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which would come about only through a 
change of wind, twiddle our thumbs, and 
every five minutes take a look at the 
weather, and proceed to discourse on the 
probability of its clearing. This we did 
with uncanny regularity and always we 
arrived at the same conclusion, namely, 
that it looked a little better but hadn’t 
quite stopped. During this impatient 
watchful waiting we were entertained by 
Captain Cluff, who “happened ‘long,” a 
veteran of the Civil War and one-time 
Jack-of-all-trades, but now no more nor 
less than a breeder and hunter 
of the unadulterated and gen- 
uine species of animal known 
as Diamond-Back Terrapin. 
There they were thrown into 
an old burlap bag, the real 
thing, just like Prohibition; 
casy to get in the right place 
but usually left hecause of 
the price, and then to think 
that my _ great - grandfather 
never failed to have one 
served up to him upon re- 
tiring. Walt and I fondled 
these “rare birds,” as the 
Captain called them, and 
finally picked out two apiece, 
of the count size, knowing 
that they would keep until 
our return home. I’m keep- 
ing one still as a curiosity, 
but I fear it will in its turn 
soon be a “dead man.” 


OWARD evening the 

wind veered about, the 
rain stopped, and we were 
soon rigged for black duck 
on a small, shallow pond on 
one of the neighboring is- 
lands. We were located about 
two hundred yards apart with 
our respective guides in blinds 
similar to that used the pre- 
vious day. Two ‘pairs of 
noisy “callers” set up a con- 


stant quacking the minute 
they were taken from their 
crates and anchored, begin- 


ning to settle down to quiet 
only as the evening flight of 
blacks started to whistle by. 
Then, all at once, the four 
decoys started to quack in a 
businesslike way, and an an- 
swering quack from -an old 
drake at the other end of the 
pond aroused them from a 
lull in their talk and brought 
us to attent’ 1. How many 
were there in the bunch from 
which came that reassuring 
quack ? Would they swim in? 
To whom would they decoy ? 
There they were and pad- 
dling in toward, Walt. Just 
out of range of his gun they 
stopped their advance and 
nervously circled and talked 
together as if debating their 





gotten well under way than 
we spied three distant flocks 
of geese all headed for our 
point. George and Ike let fly a few 
appropriate ejaculations, seconded, I can 
assure you, by Walt and myself. It has 
never been known to fail that when 
one is picking up to leave, a swarm of 
geese or ducks appears and almost. sits 
on the end of the gun barrels. All 
three of the bunches decoved beautifully, 
and we watched them swimming around 
our wooden birds trying to dope out 
with what manner of fowl they had 
allied themselves. | hesitate to say how 
many geese dropped in to sce us while 
we were satisfying our tremendous ap- 


plans for the following morning’s shoot- 
ing at any rate, since the weather bore all 
the “earmarks” of an all-day downpour. 
One often hears the remark made of a 
.ainy day that it is “good weather for 
ducks,” but ducks care no more for rainy 
weather than do humans and _ probably 
less, for flying at the speed they do the 
driving pellets of water sting their eyes 
and make traveling in general mighty dis- 
agreeable. As George put it, “all the 
fowl is wearin’ blinders and stirrin’ purty 
qlose.” There remained for us nothing 
to do but wait for the rain to let up, 


safety. Oh, blacks are foxy, 
all right! Then, led by the 
big old drake, they swam on 
in to meet their fate. Most of them 
did, and there were nine in the bunch, 
those remaining soaring ‘into the air as 
if bounced from a springboard. Walt’s 
shooting had hardly ceased when, with- 
out warning, a single, from nowhcre, 
dropped in before my blind and had 
time to pitch, sec his mistake, and 
start away before I, had collected enough 
of my wits to empty both barrels into 
the air, not harming a feather. Two 
specks in the distance—two blacks com- 
ing in—two pairs of set wings—tw» 
(Continued on paye 637) 
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Big-Game Fishing 


in Colombia 


By 


F. A. Mitchell-Hedges 


HAD become wearied of the so-called 
blessings of civilization in England— 
controls and restrictions, high cost 
of living, and the narrow, prescribed 

life which all red-blooded men must feel 
when their every action is hedged around 
by a solid wall of convention and custom; 
and possibly the old wanderlust and call 
of the wilds had also entered into my 
bones. 

However, be that as it may, there came 
the cry, insistent and never-ending; so 
perforce there was nothing for me to do 
but to obey. Packing my fishing, shoot- 
ing and exploring outfit, which, inci- 
dentally, is not a very cumbersome affair, 
I booked my passage on that excellent 
sea-boat, The Adriatic, very slow but ex- 
tremely ccmfortable; and time being no 
object, in due course, after the usual At- 
lantic voyage, sighted the Statye of Lib- 
erty and New York City. 


UT my mind was set on the wilds, 

and without undue delay I took the 
Broadway Limited to Chicago, and thence 
proceeded on the Overland Limited, and 
ultimately arrived at San Francisco, the 
great gateway hetween East and West, 
after a journey which always amazes 
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me, both on account of the luxury 
of travel and the astonishing engineering 
feats man has created to overcome na- 
ture and produce this vast transconti- 
nental railroad. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world, ex- 
cepting New York, can one seé a more 
heterogeneous crowd of people. Every 
nationality that one knows of seems to 
pass through this human clearing house. 
Immediately booking my passage on the 
Pacific mail boat, the San Jose, I then 
possessed my soul in patience until the 
announcement of the definite date of de- 
parture, which, be it known, is very rarely 
a: advertised; and as I stood on the deck 
and saw the tall buildings of San Fran- 
ci.co disappearing on the horizon. then 
I felt my journey had indeed begun with 
much earnestness. 

Why I should have chosen this route I 
really do not know, but as the fishing in 
the waters unknown to me, which stretch 
from San Pedro, Cal., to Balboa, Panama, 
held an extraordinary fascination, I sup- 
pose this was the chief reason. 


N the arrival of the boat at Mazatlan, 
the great breeding ground of Mexi- 
can revolutions, I disembarked and spent 








fourteen really epoch-making days. What 
fishing! Never a blank hour. Red 
snapper, yellow-tail and many other fish 
swarmed. I shall never forget my fight, 
lasting over an hour and a half, with a 
huge red snapper, which, when ultimately 
landed and subsequently weighed, tipped 
the scales at eighty-five pounds. 

Catching the next boat south, I fished 
all down the coast of Mexico, San Sal- 
vador, Republic of Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama, having many ex- 
citing adventures with great fish, and see- 
ing numerous sea-hattles between levia- 
thans of the deep; which until then, in 
spite of the fact that I have fished in 
many places all over the world, had 
seemcd mythological. 

After all, the great sensations of life 
must always be embodied in the unknown. 
It would be wearisome for me to reiterate 
the facts, including the holding up by 
Mexican bandits of scveral members of 
the crew of the ship I was on at Selina 
Cruz, within two hundred and fifty yards 
ot the boat, in broad daylight, when they 
were robbed of everything—even to their 
caps and passports; or another time when 
photographing a number of Mexican sol- 
diers I was suddegly arrested by order of 
the Commandante} all the nightmare hor- 
rors loomed before me of the usual type 
of Mexican jail, but were dispelled by the 
judicious transfer of a little “real” money 
—and instead of jail I became a sort of 
honored guest. 


RRIVING at Balboa, after spending 

three or four days in quarantine, 
having previously passed through the yel- 
low fever districts, I crossed the narrow 
isthmus. Arriving at Colon I put up at that 
really luxurious hotel, the Washington, 
while waiting for the United Fruit boat, 
which proceeds to the Republic of Colom- 
bia before its return journey to New 
York via Jamaica. 
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After stopping at that historical, old- 
world Spanish town, with its miarvelous 

wall, Carthagena, and later, Porto Colom- 
bia (which is simply a collection of huts, 
the walls and floors of which consist of 
sun-baked earth with thatched reed 
roofs), the port of landing for Bogota, 
the capital of the country, I ultimately 
arrived at my destination, Santa Marta, 
where I proposed to spend some few 
weeks in discovering what these tropical 
waters, hitherto, I believe, unfished with 
rod and line, should hold. The town of 
Santa Marta itself, speaking from a 
purely personal point of view, is of very 
little interest. The hotel accommodation 
—we will also let that pass. Ordinary 
traveling discomforts should count as 
nothing when onc is filled with the lust 
of battle against giant fish. And the an- 
ticipation, great as it may be in known 
fishing places, is intensified a thousandfold 
by the thought of what lurks within the 
depths of a vast expanse of ocean which 
has been heretofore untried. I can truly 
say there is no excitement I know of in 
this world that can equal 
big-game fishing. But un- 
fortunately there are a 
certain few who can 
best be designated “fair- 
weather fishermen,” 
whose experience of the 
great art is drawn only 
from the times when it 
is practised in the great- 
est comfort; whereas for 
true brothers of piscato- 
rial artistry there are 
many occasions when it 
is certainly not a “bed 
of roses.” But to return. 
Santa Marta itself has a 
very curious coast con- 
figuration. 

Here you have a per- 
fectly natural little bay 
with deep water right 
close to the shore at one 
part, and over a consid- 
erable stretch of terri- 
tory surf fishing can be 
practised, casting from 
the rocks. The water 
is always crystal clear; below _ the 
surface the Elysian beauties of marine 
gardens, created by that great master- 
aaeiinte. Nature, can easily be seen by 
the simple process of standing.on some 
jutting, rocky promontory and_ looking 
down. Here, slowly swimming in and 
out, are many curious fish; peacock blue 
and amber, some striped like zebras, and 
of almost every shape and _ coloration. 
These jeweled denizens of the deep all 
add to the marvelous beauties that lie be- 
veath the serene surface of a tropical sca. 


ANY hours have I sat, gazing down- 
L ward in that shimmering, languorous 
heat, amidst the great peace and calm of 
vast space, far away from all the turmoil 
of cities and the never-ending rush and 
scramble which go to make up the day 
of the ordinary person's life. And I mar- 
vel within myself how foolish are millions 
of people who spend their lives cramped 
in the narrow confines of a city, when at 
very little cost they can reccive peace, 
health and happiness, which, apparently, 
they try to make you believe they are 
always searching for. But it seems that 
many are of their own vol:tion slaves 
from the day of their birth, and slaves 
they will die, even though they have plenty 
of the wherewithal to seek the great open 
spaces and enjoy life; yet they deliber- 
ately choose the artificial life and sur- 
roundings of the great cities. 


Big-Game Fishing in Colombia 


After becoming acclimated to the tropi- 
cal rays cf the sun, I always found that 
the most comfortable dress to wear was 
my bathing costume; and this, supple- 
mented by a handkerchief tied over my 
head to prevent sunstroke, or any old 
straw hat, and sometimes a pair of linen 
trousers and coat, constituted my chief and 
only raiment. 

The natives of Santa Marta, who are 
naturally colored, are extremely peaceful 
and easy to become friendly with if one 
treats them as htiman beings; whereas, in 
many places I know of, it would be im- 
possible to pursue a hunting or fishing 
trip, owing to the hostility of the people. 
The only boat procurable is the primitive 
“dug-out,” not a very substantial water- 
craft with which to fight the giant fish that 
abound in the surrounding waters, as 
subsequently discovered, 




























N the morning following my arrival, 

armed with a Vom Hofe tarpon ree!’ 
and rod, the reel containing 1,200 feet of 
18-thread line and the usual size tarpon 
hook and wire trace, I set out, accom- 
panied by my two boys, for active opera- 
tions against the denizens of the deep. 
Obtaining an ample supply of bait, which 
was easily secured by the use of a net, the 
bait consisting of fish that, so far as it is 
possible for me to tell, exactly resemble 
the grouper and weighing about four to 
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eight pounds, we then put to sea in the 
dug-out. 

Cutting a strip about six inches long by 
three wide from one of the fish, I 
impaled it on the hook, and using a light 
spiral lead of about an ounce in weight, 
cast from the boat, the latter being very 
slowly propelled by the use of the paddle. 
Almost immediately there was a heavy 
jar on the rod and a quick rush that 
ripped the line from the reel. Gradually 
applying the leather check, after about ten 
minutes of splendid fighting, I brought to 
the side of the hoat a bonito which 
weighed in the vicinity of eight to ten 
pounds. One proceeded to catch these fish 
continuously for perhaps two hours. 
Therefore I changed the size of the bait 
I was then using for one double the 
size, and awaited events. At first this 
was also grabbed by a bonito, then there 
came a tremendous smash which jarred 
my entire arm. No need to strike. I 
knew at last that | had something 
mightier to contend with, With one tre- 
mendous rush that must have taken three 
or four hundred feet of 
‘ine from the reel, 
quicker almost than one 
could think, the fish tore 
straight out to sea. All 
this time I was steadily 
increasing the pressure 
of the leather drag, with 
very little effect. “Two 
hundred feet more went 
— perhaps a trifle more 
slowly. But still out- 
ward. 1 applied the 
pressure of the leather 
to the utmost limit that 
I dared. A little slower, 
and still slower, but go- 
ing strong and always 
out. T looked at the line 
remaining on my reel 
and breathed a_ silent 
prayer. Suddenly the 
fish turned at right 
angles, and circling, came 
straight back toward the 
boat at incredible speed. 
Recling in as hard as I 
could, it was not until 
the fish had passed the boat and was well 
on the opposite side that I had recovered 
my slack. Rush after rush followed, 
Then again the fish started to circle. My 
hoys were ably helping me by paddling the 
boat in various directions, showing an in- 
telligence that surprised me. After nearly 
an hour, during the latter part of which 
the perspiration was pouring from me, I 
had my unseen foe well in hand and grad- 
ually worked the fish alongside the boat 
and was amazed to discover that ap- 
parently it was a mackerel weighing in 
the vicinity of fifty pounds. We had no 
gaff with us, so my boys, leaning over 
the side, skilfully seized it by the tail and 
dragged it on board. What a splendid 
sight! The coloration of this fish when 
freshly taken from the water was almost 
indescribable, and I have seldom seen a 
more beautifully formed specimen. My 
two boys, who shared my _ excitement, 
were now motioning to me that there 
must be others of this species, as ap- 
parently they came in shoals, so in spite 
of the fact that I felt decidedly ex- 
hausted, I attached another large piece of 
bait to the hook and again cast out. The 
bonito now had apparently gone; whether 
driven away by these greater creatures or 
not, I do not know. But certain it is 
that within a very few minutes there was 
again a tremendous jar on the rod, which 
was almost torn from my hands, and the 
line started to tear off the reel at an 
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ineredible speed. Three hundred, five hun- 
dred, seven hundred, a thousand feet—not 
the slightest sign of checking that wild, 
mad rush, although I was subjecting the 
line to every ounce of strain it could 
possibly bear. The end was inevitable— 
and it came. As the last yard of line 
was ripped from the reel, [ murmured 
‘(ood-by.” 


NEVER saw the fish, so cannot pos- 

sibly judge the size. The only thing 
| know is the fact that I sat in the dug- 
out with an empty recl, for the line had 
broken short off. my two boys smiling 
pityingly at me. They evidently knew 
more about what lurked in these depths 
than I did, and it seemed to be amusing 
them intensely that a fool white man 
should attempt to pit his strength agaitist 
these mighty fish with what must have 
seemed to them to be a piece of cotton. 

By now the sun was high in the heavens 
and the heat terrific, and the shore and 
a rest looked good to me. So landing, I 
returned to the hotel, resolving that next 
time I started for the fray I would bring 
with me a spare rod, equipped with heavier 
tackle. 

The next day I spent in surf fishing 
from the rocky shore, with splendid re- 
sults. Fish like grouper, up to sixteen 
and cighteen pounds, a large species of 
gar fish. bonito up to ten and = twelve 
pounds, and many others, fell to my rod, 
and on two occasions small shark. Sev- 
eral times I was smashed up by fish 
horing down in the rocks, but the sport 
all through was excellent, and after some 
hours of strenuous fishing, toward the 
latter part of the afternoon, it was a per- 
tect joy to be able, upon one’s return, to 
hathe in the little bay, free from the 
herrors of being attacked by man-eating 
sharks, 


NOTHER most curious freak of na- 
4 ture in this part of the country is 
the fact that giant cactuses in some in- 
stances growing to a height of thirty to 
forty feet, flourish over the entire cliff- 
sides down to the very edge of the sea. 
In no part of the world have I seen these 
strange plants growing to such tremen- 
dous sizes. How little city-dwellers real- 
ize what there is in the world outside 
their own narrow grooves! 


Field and Stream 


The next morning, with a premonition 
of great happenings before me, I started 
with my two boys. Perhaps I had better 
describe the tackle used. Both were 
equipped with very large reels; one fitted 
with 18-thread line, wire trace and tarpon 
hook, and on the other, 24-thread line, piano 
wire trace and a hook twice the size of 
the channel bass hooks used by my old 
fricnds, the Jersey surf-fishermen. Using 
the lighter outfit and impaling a generous 
portion of bait upon the hook, I cast from 
the dug-out and anxiously awaited results. 
I had not many minutes to wait. The 
first two or three fish were, as on the 
previous time I fished, bonito, followed by 
an excellent fight with another of my 
friends of the mackerel tribe. Again bo- 
nito. Then the bait was seized by a 
inighty fish, and with one wild rush I 
was fast into a species of submarine. 
Never did I imagine I could stop the mad 
rush of this battling giant. But after an 
hour had passed, slowly but surcly I felt 
I was gaining the mastery. At the ex- 
piration of an hour and three-quarters, I 
had my gallant opponent beaten, and I 
shall never forget the thrill I experienced 
when a mackerel of a size that I had 
never believed existed was manipulated 
gradually to the side of the dug-out. My 
boys, during the whole of this time, had 
been emitting wild cries and were work- 
ing themselves up into almost 2 frenzy 
of excitement. So worked up had they 
become that as the fish came alongside 
the hoat they almost dived in after it. 
After some little trouble we got it over 
the side, and there lay a leviathan among 
mackerel. 


FTER a lapse of two hours I com- 
4X menced operations again, The sea 
here must be simply teeming with fish. 
There was hardly a lull in the sport. 
Later in the afternoon, after playing a 
fish of about twenty pounds for some ht- 
tle time, and when about to land him, 
there was a gigantic swirl in the water 
and my fish was bitten completely off, 
close to the head, which still remained 
on the hook. So I thought the time had 
come when I should use heavier tackle. 
Using no lead whatever, and baiting with 
a half-side of a small grouper, I dropped 
it carefully over the side of the boat and 
paddled slowly away. When at a distance 
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of fifty feet from the spot, I slowly 
brought the bait to the surface again and 
allowed it to sink. This operation was 
repeated many times for about an hour. 
Suddenly, as I was pursuing this opera- 
tion, there came a full stop, just as if 
the hook had become jammed in rock. I 
struck and knew I was fast into some- 
thing of which in years of fishing up till 
now I had no knowledge. There was no 
rush, but the great fish moved slowly 
away, my boys paddling after it like 
maniacs. Suddenly this mighty fish 
scemed to stop. We were almost on top 
of it, and looking down through the 
clear water, a gigantic, ghostly, awe- 
inspiring shape was plainly to be scen. 
From the very first any chance of landing 
ii was hopeless, and I was just making up 
my mind to cut the line, when what I had 
all along been expecting happened. Evi- 
dently the fish had seen us and at last 
realized where the cause of the trouble 
lay. There was one tremendous rush and 
this colossus came complctely out of the 
water; as it landed back in its native ele- 
ment there was a report and a burst of 
spray like a twelve-inch shell striking the 
water. By this time I had to a certain 
extent recovered my senses, up till then 
having apparently been stricken with a 
species of paralysis, and had both thumbs 
on the leather brake. At a distance of 
about six hundred feet the fish turned, 
again broke water and swept at incredi- 
ble speed straight for the boat. I cannot 
help feeling that its original intention 
was to drive its huge force against our 
frail craft, but when almost upon us, and 
disaster seemed inevitable, it apparently 
changed its mind, shooting like lightning 
beneath. I do not know exactly what 
happened at that particular moment, but 
everything seemed to occur at once. All 
thought of attempting to play a giant of 
this description was ridiculous, and upon 
the fish turning and flashing toward us 
through the water we had all three stood 
up in the boat in our excitement. Whether 
it was ourselves or the huge swirl caused 
by the fish as it passed below us that was 
responsible for the catastrophe I do not 
know Smash went the line and rod, and 
the next thing I knew was that the hoat 
had capsized and we were all three strug- 
gling in the water. As I came to the sur- 
face I breathed a prayer of relief that 
events were no worse than they were, and 
prayed for the absence of shark. For- 
tunately, although the waters in this dis- 
trict teem with them, we were not attacked, 
and two dug-outs, putting out from the 
shore, came to our assistance. 


LTIMATELY we reached shore, vir- 

tually none the worse for our excit- 
ing experience, except for the fact that in 
some fashion I had received a six-inch 
gash in my right leg, from which the 
blood was flowing freely. Fortunately, 
this was only superficial. What caused 
it I never knew. The entire fishing outfit 
that 1 had with me had completely dis- 
appeared and was never seen again, 
which, after all, must be accounted a 
very small loss in comparison with what 
might have been. 

If any red-blooded man wants big-game 
fishing, I heartily recommend him to start 
straightway for Santa Marta, Colombia, 
where he will certainly have a surfeit of 
all the excitement he needs in this di- 
rection. Irom my expericnce of it, these 
waters arc still virgin in respect of what 
they may yield in the way of giant fish, 
and you have there the greatest gamble 
in the world, before which all other ex- 
citements pale into insignificance — the 


great thrill of which so many dreams 
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behind it 
glorious traditions of sport; in- 
deed, it has a loftier lincage than 
that conferred by the chase; for 
among the lusty fighters of the Middle 
Ages the hlowing horn was’ not infre- 
quently used for the giving of signals in 


HE hunting horn has 


battle. Everyone knows that the heroic 
Roland, in the desperate struggle in the 
Pass of Roncesvalles, kept blowing his 
mighty horn so that his followers could 
rally to him. Of course precise historians 
might say that Roland blew a trumpet or 
a bugle; but all the paintings I have ever 
seen of him showed him winding a horn 
that looked as if it might have been taken 
from a wide-horned Texas steer. 


ITH the invention and general use 

of gunpowder there came a great 
run on horns for powder-flasks; and as 
such they were ideal. Some of these were 
carved with the most claborate grace 
and skill; and to-day are among the rarest 
trophies in the cabinets of collectors. I 
have seen a powder-horn with the whole 
Declaration of Independence carefully 
graven upon it. Another had a scene 
upon it picturing Custcr’s Massacre. But 
the powder-horn that impressed me more 
than any other that I ever saw was a 
plain black horn with the initials “F. M.” 
This horn had belonged to the famous 
Colonial partisan fighter, Francis Marion; 
and was carried by him throughout the 
struggles of the Revolution, in which, it 
will be recalled, he played a most honor- 
able part as the “Swamp Fox” who tor- 
mented and eluded Colonel Tarleton. 


UT the powder-horn vanished with the 
nassing of the muzzle-loader, and now 
is to be found only in the den of a sports- 
man, or in collections of antiques and 
curios. For a time it appeared that hunt- 
ing horns of the blowing variety would 
also pass out of notice and importance, 
but within the past few years there has 
been a great revival of interest in them. 
I venture to say that there are more 
beautiful horns now being made and sold, 
and that the number is greater than was 
the case twenty years ago. Nowadays, 
makers of blowing horns can select the 
finest specimens from the great stock- 
yards, and, employing skilled artisans, are 
able to offer the public horns that are 
shapely, highly polished, and easy to blow. 
Indeed, these modern horns are made in 
all tones, so that the purchaser can get 
a bass or a tenor, as he prefers. Nor 
is it now a painful matter to blow one of 
these horns. Some even have a_ metal 
membrane fixed in the stem or throat so 
as to make blowing as easy as it is with 
a metal horn. 
Hunting horns have always been popu- 
lar in the South; and a deer-hunter with- 


out a horn is an oddity. Nothing 
in the world so effectively calls 
dogs; and, for that matter, men, 
too. In many parts of the South 
a regular system of horn-calls 
is observed. For example, the members 
of one large hunting club understand 
that two blows mean “Come to me.” 
Three blows mean “Stay where you are.” 
One long blow means “Move on to the 
meeting place.” In different sections the 
meanings of the blows vary much. 


S the voice of a deep-toned dog is 

heard farther away than the voice of 
a “grieving tenor,” so a deep-toned horn 
carrics sound the loudest and farthest. In 
silent woods, or with a gentle wind blow- 
ing toward the listener, a good horn can 
be heard distinctly for at least four miles; 
and if all conditions (including the ears of 
the listener) be just right, the distance 
can be greatly increased. How invalua- 
ble, then, to hunters is the good old fox- 
horn! And it is a wonder to me that it 
is not in more general us . Hunting in 
the Pennsylvania mountains and listening 
to some of the wild, weird, and hopeless 
communicating sounds of some of the 
hunters, I think what effort and trouble 
they could save themselves by using horns. 
Besides, game is not half so leery of a 
horn as it is of the human voice. I know 
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for a fact that a deer will hardly notice 
a horn blown near where he lies bedded 
for the day. On the other hand, there is 
hardly another device to excite so ad- 
mirably a lot of dogs, be they hounds or 
just varmint-hunters. Nor can they be 
controlled better from a distance than by 
the far-resounding horn. 


T may be because the sound of a horn 

awakes old boyhood memories of sport 
in me, but certainly I know that this kind 
of mellow music never fails to thrill me; 
for even though I may be listening to 
the horn of an alien hunter, I can enter 
into the spirit of his sport, can follow 
his designs, and can enjoy the fun of the 
whole business with him. 

As long as I live I hope to he able to 
sce clearly and to hear accurately; to 
hear that I may listen to all of the sounds 
of woods and fields among which hardly 
one is more full of romance than the 
mellow note from a hunting-horn. I re- 
member a friend of mine who one day 
mistook running hounds for a horn, and 
left his stand only to have four deer 
cross it. But he took the mishap good- 


naturedly, saying that he was as bad as the 
fellow walking the railroad who remarked 
with gentle joy, as the shrieking freight 
train bore thundcrously down upon him, 
“That is the first songbird I have heard 
this spring!” 





























\f EDITORIAL 4. 


Florida Is to Blame 


HE Florida non-resident license laws are such as leave 
a stench in the nostrils of visiting sportsmen, and they 
are most decidedly detrimental to the interests of the 
State, as they surely keep visiting sportsmen away. 


. I ‘HEY require a non-resident to take out a separate license 
for every county shot over and the cost is the preposterous 
price of twenty-five dollars for each county. 


* these days of automobiles a great amount of territory is 

necessarily covered during a ten-days’ shooting trip, and 
unless the non-resident plunges wildly and buys licenses with 
reckless abandon and with no regard for expense, he is almost 
certain to be an unintentional violator by crossing some county 
line unwittingly. 


HE counties in Florida are, unfortunately, of about the 

same color instead of being of different hues as they are 
shown on the map, so the only practicable method of keeping 
within the law is to have a surveying outfit as part of one’s 
equipment. 


HEN if your dog comes to a point just across the county 

line, you say “Steady,” rush back to your machine and 
drive madly to the county seat about forty miles away, grab 
a license and scoot back in the shortest possible time. This 
may sound foolish, but it isn’t, because you learn all about how 
good or bad your dog is. If he is still on the point you may 
safely gamble you have some dog. 


HE resident Florida sportsman can go North and shoot all 

sorts of game birds, and in certain States eight or ten 
varietics of big game any old place in the State, and pay one- 
half as much as a non-resident is obliged to pay in Florida to 
legally shoot nothing but snipe or doves, wherever he may 
happen to be. 


Ts result is simply to drive sportsmen away in disgust 

and just bear in mind that their families go with them. 
Another thing, I have hunted many years in Florida with quite 
a number of shooters, both resident and sandbagged. The for- 
mer can and do get away with murder—they shoot in season 
all right, but the sky seems the limit so far as the bag is con- 
cerned. They buy little meat, because their ice-boxes are 
stuffed with quail. 


"THE wardens do nothing except shadow boxing and light 

road work. Their appearance in the ring is simultaneous 
with the arrival of the non-resident. He is spotted at once 
and every warden in the county is watchfully waiting. You 
sneak over to the courthouse, casting furtive glances over your 
shoulder, and take out a license with an actual feeling of guilt 
and shake in your boots every time you wander far afield. I 
never heard of a non-resident killing more than the limit. 
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A FEW years ago I was hunting in Orange County, very 
close to Lake County, in company with two residents. A 
warden came over and questioned us. He didn’t even ask to see 
the licenses of said residents when they said they lived in Or- 
lando, but he pounced upon mine like a hawk and examined 
about everything but my teeth. If the color of my eyes had 
been wrong I had a feeling he would have shot me on sight. 


KNOW the result has been that much of the pleasure of 
shooting in Florida is utterly destroyed. This county-line 
fear creeps into your system. 


pr LORIDA is a wonderful country to hunt, and if one goes 
to the proper locality he may be assured of all the game 
and variety he cares to shoot. 


HE railroads, hotels, resorts and real-estate dealers spend 

vast amounts in advertising to induce us to visit them. 
We do—we buy property, spend money lavishly, have a great 
time until we attempt the much-advertised shooting—then we 
commit the crime of taking something some of the residents 
selfishly consider their personal property and we are shooed 
oft or sandbagged. 


OW sportsmen visiting Florida to shoot are, and are 

obliged to be, good spenders—are not tin-can tourists; 
they freely patronize the railroads, hotels, resorts—and play 
square with the natives, just as they have been invited to do. 
In return, where is this mythical Southern hospitality, such as 
we have encountered in Virginia and other honest-to-goodness 
States where fair play is the motto? 


ag the real old genuine Floridians arise in righteous indig- 
nation and humiliation of their antiquated, selfish and dis- 
courteous laws and give visiting sportsmen the same courtesy as 
they receive when they visit us. Let there be a uniform license 
fee, good for any part of the State. We of the outside have 
passed the Migratory Bird law, which has already resulted in 
increasing Florida’s supply of wildfowl, shore birds and snipe 
immensely. Let them not begrudge the few birds, compara- 
tively, that non-residents kill—it’s safe to say—at an average of 
$5 per bird, which goes to the State of Florida and its citizens. 


HE good sportsmen of Florida should get together in the 

various communities and form clubs or associations. 
These clubs could then form a federation of clubs, the same 
as in New Jersey, which is accomplishing such wonderful re- 
sults. Then they may be a political factor at the polls. Show us, 
Florida—it’s up to you. 


Shedauek W. King 
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Rich Man—Poor Man 


By T. N. BUCKINGHAM 


Rich man! Poor man! Fields are flashing, 
Frosty dawn calls golden clear— 

Claim your share of life that’s waiting, 
Rich in brave autumnal cheer! 

See! Cattle ponds glint diamonds! 
Forest choirs pipe cheery lay, 

From the distance Bob White lures you— 
Seek the Valley Come-What-May! 


Rich man! Poor man! Up and at them! 
Trusty gun and comrade dog, 

And tuck away that snack o’ grub 

You'll munch astride some log. 

Hie on, Pointer! rustle cornfields— 
Go it, Setter! Split the sedge! 

And you lose—and find them—Statues, 
By the woodland’s thicket hedge. 


Wow! A leaping w-h-i-i-i-r 0’ Brownies, 
Up swings the old pal gun, 

A wilting p-o-u-u-f-f to right and left, 
And your heart sings out “well done!” 

Then each sentinel knoll flies signal 
To its swale across the way, 

“We've won him now—he’s headed— 
For our Valley Come-What-May!” 


Rich man! Poor man! Gold the gloaming, 
Emptying purse of autumn day, 

And star dust lowers her mantle— 
Hunter’s Moon! Come, Light the way! 

Tramp you home, oh, rich man, poor man! 
From the Valley Come-What-May 

To treasure trove of Home Sweet Home, 
Crown jewel of hunter’s day! 


Lived there e’er a Croesus richer, 
Or king upon his throne, 
Sharing days of joy as carefree 
As those hours you've called your own? 
For yours held more of sky than theirs, 
Nor hoard of silvery moon 
Could lure your gun and dog in trade, 
For gems or their last doubloon! 


Ah, when embers frame your memories, 
Rich man, poor man, this hold true— 

That to dwell in the Valley Come-What- May, 
Makes equal men—of YOU! 
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Field and Stream 


By William Good 


SECOND INSTALLMENT 


1 
“a snort 


ROM Grafton to St. Louis 


run of ouly two days—but never 
again! The Mississippi was full ot 
ice; crows too lazy to fly drifted 


south on the floes By day the voyage rs’ 
feet numbed to icy coldness, the splashing 
water bit their frost-cracked, aching 
hands; by night they carried firewood 
long after the gray afternoon had merged 


into black night, and huddled restlessly 
in their cold blankets. The first day in 
St. Louis, Good discovered that Lewis 
and Clark had wintered in that town on 
their expedition, and thankfully vowed 
that such precedence was good enough 
for him 

Slowly the months rolled by. March, 


the river was raging; April, the rai still 
fell; May, the water slowly dropped; 
June, and the yellow flood seemed endless 

“Devil take the high water!” exclaimed 


Matter. “Come, July, we're going!" So 
he wired Susie. his wife — meidentally, 
Good's sister—the Kid, his brother, and 
the second of July found the party of 


four in two canves leaving for New Or- 
leaus 


\ TELL away from the traffic Matter 

swung the “B. and B.” close to his 
“Bill,” he half whispered, “can 
this he the same river we were on last 
vear?” Good recalled it all. Then, half 
frozen, under sullen skies, a feel of snow 
in the biting wind—now slipping gaily 
down the gorgeous yellow flood. warmed 
through with the golden sunshine, eager 


consort 


for the trail ahead—Gad! This was 
somethin’ like! 
Four hours for a start. Susie in Mat- 


ter’'s canoe too interested to think of 
blisters; the Kid in Good's canoe digging 
his paddle lustily and dreaming of fifty- 
mile runs and hundred-pound catfish, 
when the “Captains” (pure assumption on 


no 
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their part) called it a day: perhaps it was 
more or maybe 

The Kid was al! cothusiasm, an inex- 
haustible bundle of energy. Out with the 
packs, up with the tents, and hardly had 


less. 


the last pes been driven before he dis- 
appeared with rod and line. That was the 
last of him until Matter) casually re- 
marked: “IT guess chow’s about) ready.” 
Like a jack-in-the-box the Kid) popped 


over the bank—and there are stil doubters 
of mental telepathy! 


"Any duck, Kid?" 


The Kid merely shook his head: he had 
started to cat. 
"Well, Kid, UI tell vou.” Matter con 


tinued; “the water’s too high.” 

The Kid didn't look at all convinced 

“Too high for fish,” Good dreamily 
agreed. ‘But, old dear, it’s never too 
high for fishin’!” 

\ ITHOUT waiting for his coffee, the 

Kid started to dig worms. “Didn't 
have the right kind of bait.” That was 
his conviction, and even the vituperations 
of Gus, a. visiting fisherman, couldn't 
change it. 

“Look at that) river!” broke out 
when fishing was mentioned, “Damn, but 
you'd hear me swear every time I think 
of it, only for the madam.” He nodded 


Gus 


toward Susie, “Look at it! Up te 
twenty-four feet and risin’ in July, when 
she ought to be down to twelve and 


droppin’! Hell!” and he spat in: disgust. 
“T pulled all my lines yesterday, and | 
won't put ’em back again for two wecks; 
no use. Two weeks, why the —” and he 
recalled Susie. 7 

“You know.” he started anew,,"“I won't 
work, never have and never will, That's 
my boast. And now, with this damn, 
damn river up.” His out flung arm swept 
the length of the smoothly flowing amber 


flood, all silvered by the rising moon. 
“Oh, hell, what's the use? Not even my 
line te run,” 

But the Kid kept on fishing. In those 
first days he exhausted Ins fishing lore 
and his patierce; ruined his disposition 


and the skin on his nose: but uever a fish 


did he vet. 


CAME the day when a rising summer 
gale whipped up such a sea across the 
wide, open stretch on Kaskaskia Bend 
that further travel with novice bowmen 
was inadvisable. That left the Kid with 
half the afternoon at his disposal, and for 
He studied 


ence he didn’t start to fish. 
the map instead, located some Indian 
mounds and started, 

Some two hours later, slow of step, 


with a doleful, weary countenance, the Kid 
returned; the Indian mounds were noth- 
ing but two huimps in a cornfield. Before 
the soft saffron and jade of the sunset 
had taded, the Kid had turned in. “Let 
him alone.” his brother advised. “He'll 
be all right in the morning.” 

Morning found the wind blowing harder 
than it had before. Stiff, choppy, white- 
capped waves fought each other as far 
as eye could reach until they blended into 
the distant yellow and green blur of the 
far shore. A quarter of a mile below 
an anchored, shelter-secking motorboat 
danced and glistefed in the bright sun- 
light, paying homage to the prowess of 
the wind. The Kid, still depressed, look- 
ing over the river, realized he was storm- 
bound, and turned an increasingly gloomy 
face to his breakfast His dreams of fish- 
ing scoffed him; hope in the Indian 
mounds had gone; and now he couldn't 
even travel, 

After eating, Matter and Good decided 
to look at those mounds. Susie preferred 
to lic in the shade and write letters. 
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nileage ; every 
one was inter 
ested in getting 
on. Even Good 
evinced an in- 
terest, but he 
never got be- 
yond that point. 
“I'm passing 








this way now,” 
he would say, 
“and [ may 
never pass this 
way again. 
Wherefore 








hurry?” 

Matter, however, speaking 
from the depth of a lifelong 
friendship, stripped the philo- 
sophical pretensions from his 
pal’s position: “Just lazy, that’s 
all.” was the way he put it. And 
(ood, to support his friend's 
contention (at least so he said), 








‘The mounds, as the Kid has said, were 
but two small hills in a cornfield. A 
thorough search revealed a few bits of 
broken pottery, nothing more. 

Returning by a different route, Matter 
discovered a mud puddle left by the high 
water, Held imprisoned were a_ halt 
dozen catfish. 

“Bill! Bill!’ By the time Good got 
there Matter had off his shoes and socks. 
“Help me get these fish!” He waded in, 
cornered them one by one, and scooped 
them out. 


ITH the catfish strung on a willow 

withe, he went chuckling down the 
road. “Watch me run a whizzer on the 
Kid!" 

Having hidden the fish in a bush, Mat- 
ter strolled into camp, ostentatiously got 
out his fishing tackle (sneaked a magazine 
into his shirt) and sought a shady spot 
by the river. The Kid paid no attention. 

About an hour later Matter returned, 
stood his tackle in the shade to dry, and 
turned busily back to the river. Still the 
Kid was not interested. There he sat, 
his doleful face in one hand, his other 
hand dropped listlessly over his knee; a 
perfect picture of mental misery 

“Doing anything, Kid?” Matter consid- 
erately asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Thought maybe you'd like to help clean 
some fish.” 

Snap! Up came the Kid’s head. In 
two jumps he was beside Matter. 

“How many d’ju catch? What bait 
‘ju use? How far—?” and they passed 
out of hearing. 


was a happy Kid ‘that returned, but 

the fishing fever was broken. There- 

after nuieage was his chief concern, 
The Kid was not alone in his desire for 


scized every opportunity to stick 
a paddle behind him, sprawl his 
legs over the packs in front, pull his 
hat over his eyes and sleep. Just back 
in the blazing hot sun that set the air 
aquiver, turned the muddy Mississippi to 
a smooth, molten, shimmering blue-bronze 
mirror, and sleep. Thus he passed the 
time to Cairo 


AIRO and mail. A day to sce the 

town; reprovision; then slipping down 
the river again. Past the double-mouthed 
Ohio where the strong cross current ate 
out the western bank, all the way around 
Putney Bend, the crash! boom! of caving 
bank was heard. Section after section of 
the steep, heavily wooded “bank came 
crashing into the water. The river cager- 
ly swallowed this tribute and insatiably 
lapped over their remains to start gnaw- 
ing at the shore anew. 

To keep clear of this caving bank is 
scund advice; so is that given by a fif- 
teen-year-old lad, tripping it alone to 
Memphis. “Stick to de fah = side,” was 
his recommendation on bends. ‘Don’t go 
around so fast, but they hain’t so fah to 
go—and 'sides, she’s safe.” The bar side 
is always on the inside of a bend. 

“They’s quite some likker bein’ run jes 
now,” he volunteered later on, “but I 
hadder give up drinkin’,” he added sadly, 
“sence hits riz so in price.” 

Afterward he added to their fund of 
misinformation, myth and superstition 
ahout the river by a solemn warning about 
“Bahfeld Point.” Barfield Point in its 
turn was passed in perfect safety, as had 
been the Grand Tower whirlpool, the 
Chalk Cliffs sucks, and the Carruthers- 
ville eddy. The captains were getting 
rather suspicious of these ominous warn- 
ings. Always sure death and a watery 
grave awaited them—somewherc below, 
nothing that had been passed was bad, 
always the danger lay just ahead. 


“[ don’t) doubt,” Matter said after 
rounding Barfield Point, “that these places 
may be bad some time—the old river didn't 
get its rep for nothing—but I don’t believe 
any of ‘em are bad all the time: perhaps 
they are simply temperamental.” 

Good sagely nodded agreement, then in 
a Sluw, serious voice, weighing every word, 
he spoke, “L wouldn't like to say that the 
people who warned us didn’t mean well, 
but—anyhow, let’s have a flashlight handy 
next time we're given any information!” 


EFORE.the opportunity arose to mod- 

ernize Diogenes, the necessity was 
gone. A shanty boater with whom they 
passed the time of day laughed at the 
hoary haired “had spots.” “Sure they was 
bad oncet. Guess the Injuns told the first 
scttlers about ’em, They told their kids 
and their kids have been tellin’ aliout 'em 
ever since. Old men with one foot in the 
grave—oughter be thinkin’ about goin’ to 
heaven—tellin’ the same old lies I heard 
on this river twenty years ago, 

“Jest stay off of the river when she’s 
too rough for them pirogues, and you're 
all right.” 

“Ask the next boy that talks bad spots,” 
he shouted after the departing canoes, 
“whether they leave ‘em in the river all 
the time, or only put ’em in when stran- 


gers come along!” 


HAT tip nearly started something at 

Memphis. A_ hard-boiled river rat, 
after carefully detailing a dozen or. more 
death traps, was about to depart when 
Matter innocently exclaimed, “Why I un- 
derstand that the man who tends these 
cddies had taken them out!” 

“What!” 

“Yea, found they were losing pep, get- 
ting water-logged, you know, and had 
taken them out to dry.” 

Whether Matter’s theory was correct or 
not, those bad spots certainly were not in 
the river when the canoeists went down. 
What caused the trouble below Memphis 
was the heat. 

It had been warm before; so warm in 
fact that on what the boys called a cool 
day they had found the thermometer reg- 
istering 92° Fahr in the shade. But that 
was nothing to these three days. Every 
morning the sun rolled into the sky a 
hot, brass ball. A dull mist blurred the 
horizon all day. The perfectly quiet, 
slightly yellow river seethed and = sim- 
mered in the heat, reflecting sky and shore 
perfectly. The sultry air grew hotter, 
more sticky, more unbearable, until, be- 
tween one and two, it culminated in a 
short, terrific thunderstorm, After these 
storms the closeness of the atmosphere 
seemed to increase. 


HE Kid forgot to talk mileage; Susie 
was almost prostrated; Matter and 
Good were wilted. The boys were silently 
worried about Susie. They would have 
gladly camped, could a decent place have 
been found, but huddling under a bit of 
(Continued on page 633) 
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ENNY BURNS and I are sstill 

friends, you understand, but it is 

not the whole-souled, easy, old- 

shoe style of friendship of former 
days. There is a certain well-defined 
coolness between us. Kenny no longer 
comes to the store to loaf, wear out my 
oxygen and read my magazines; I no 
longer park my feet on his golden oak 
desk or polish his chairs. 

Our differences are not serious, only I 
went fishing with him one day last sum- 
mer and the strain of the trip would have 
frayed the tie that binds Damon & 
Pythias or Haig & Haig. 

Of course a glance at my floor plan and 
elevation shows [ am not wedded to the 
more active sports—those requiring acute, 
muscular exertion. My personal archi- 
tecture is on the rambling Old English, 
rather than the modern Kitchenette and 
Zath style. Oh, yes, when I was a kid 
in high school, I played football, but that 
was a long time ago; before my wailst- 
line scraped both sides of the street. Now 
[ take my sport sitting down, in the shade 
of the old apple tree, idly speculating on 
this fall’s cider crop. In a penny ante 
game I can run a pair of Jacks ragged 
In a pitch game or at Kelly pool I pack 
as mean a right as the next one: but that’s 
about the limit of my sporting proclivities. 

Kenny, on the other hand, is a dyed- 
in-the-wool sportsman. Hunting and fish- 
ing is his business, his pleasure, his 
religion, his vocation and avocation. 

Kenny also differs from me in appear- 
ance and build, but in face and figure he 
is Just as much of a libel on the human 
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Amateur 
Angler 


By 
Gaylord Nelson 


race as I am. My silhouette resembles 
the gable end of a barn; Kenny’s is more 
like a piece of barbed wire standing on 
end. He is small, thin, and wiry, with 
the brittle temper, pugnacious mustache, 
and offensive activity little men so often 
affect. 


E has to have some excuse for escap- 

ing the vagrancy law, other than his 
sporting business, so every two years he 
has himself clected County Clerk for our 
County,’ after which he devotes himself 
to his hunting and fishing until the next 
election rolls around, when he repeats. 

It was one hot day last summer. I 
was in the back end of the store, doing 
nothing but perspire and watch my clerk 
up in front, to see how many cigars he 
was taking out of the cigar case. I was 
idly turning over in my mind the possi- 
bility of collecting some old accounts 
from various hardened dead beats. In 
walks Kenny, rudely shattering my repose. 

“Heavy,” said he, after we had agreed 
the weather was hot and business rotten; 
“Heavy, I want to go up on the Ojibway 
to-morrow and catch a few bass. It’s no 
fun to fish alone; come and go with me.” 

I told him it was too hot to think of 
such stuff as fishing. Furthermore, I 
didn’t know anything about this modern 
fishing, skinny little rods like overgrown 
knitting needles, jeweled reels, etc. As 
a kid I would take a piece of string and 
a bent pin and attempt to lure tiny sun- 
fish and such game out of the creek. 
Aside from these youthful forays I have 
not much plagued the fish tribe. I men- 
tioned some of these thoughts to Kenny. 


66 ENNY,” I said, still watching my 
worthless clerk, who had just taken 
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another ten-cent cigar out of the case— 
his third since dinner —“I don’t know 
nothing about this high art, scientific fish- 
ing such as you indulge in. 1 aever tried 
to swing one of those skimpy little rods, 
casting rods you call them. I don’t know 
anything about artificial bait, and I don’t 
want to know. I am not strong enough to 
spend my time wading the Ojibway, and 
if I was strong enough the weather is too 
hot for such foolishness. My only in- 
terest in fish is to eat ’em, and when I 
want to cat ’em | buy them from Bill 
Webster completely dead and dressed. If 
I did long to go fishing, if I was plumb 
crazy about it, I wouldn’t go with you. 
I know you. You are teo ambitious for 
a man in my poor health to train with. 
You would want me to wade the river 
until my legs were worn down to mere 
stumps. Besides, I haven’t any fishing 
tackle or wading boots. Aside from these 
few objections your plan is beautiful.” ’ 

If Kenny had been deaf, dumb and blind 
he couldn’t have paid less attention to my 
objections. Did he heed ’em? Not so 
you could notice! In these trying days of 
old H. C. L. I was extravagant; absolutely 
wasting about one hundred and fifty per- 
fectly good words 


ENNY cranked his verbal motor and 
soared off on fishing in general, and 
fishing on the Ojibway in particular. One 
would have thought he was the hired 
press agent of all the fish in the State. 
He talked so fast that I only got the 
gestures, 
“You don’t need to get any tackle or 
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wadeis,” he said, pausing in his oratori- 
cal nature faking, “I have extra rods, 
reels, casting plugs, ‘neverything. I'll get 
Frank’s waders for you.” Frank is 
Kenny’s brother. “As for casting, don’t 
worry; it won't take any time at all to 
learn to do that. In an hour you will 
be shooting the old plug out a mile. All 
I want is your company.” 

More to get rid of him, so I could 
sume the business in hand, devising a 
scheme to extract a bit of blood from a 
couple of hard-boiled turnips who had 
heen owing me for years, I finally con- 
sented to go. 

As soon as he had secured my promise, 
Kenny hiked back to his office. ‘The last 
thing he said was: “VIl be by your house 
about four o’clock in the morning in my 
cootie coupe, so we'll get an carly start.” 

There was no hot surge of joy up and 
down my spine at this announcement, but 
hy the time I had collected myself to 
remonstrate, he was gone. Anyway, it 
was too hot to arguc. But that was el- 
most the final straw. The 
idea of getting up in 
the middle of the night, 
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five or six sandwiches, and put. in. some 
cold meat, and a piece of cheese, and 
maybe some pickles, and a small jar of 
jam, and a piece of pie, and some dough- 
nuts, and cookies, and a banana or two, 
and a bottle of hot coffee. That'll be all 
I need, I guess.” 

“I thought so,” she replied, and we went 
to bed. 

I wheezed once, squirmed around to 
find the softest spot in the mattress, 
then the alarm clock had convulsions. 
I thought it must be a nightmare; it 
couldn’t be three-thirty already; but it 
was. 


EATH and taxes are no more unfail- 
ing in their arrival than was Kenny. 
Scarcely had I seated myself for break- 
fast when I heard him honking out in 
front. I engulfed a cup of scalding cof- 
fec, grabbed my half bushel of lunch, 
and we were off. 
These high-brow writers, with bulging 
foreheads, always splurge over the early 
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was water, and it had its customary wet 
appearance. 


S soon as we stopped Kenny hopped 

out, and began to unload several 
bushels of tackle and sundries. I didn’t 
know the proper procedure for such an 
occasion, so I didn’t help him. The stuff 
unloaded, he handed me a rod, done up 
in what looked like an umbrella cover, 
and a reel with about a thousand yards 
of line on it. He offered to rig up my 
rod, whatever that may mean. I didn’t 
like to call attention to my ignorance, so 
I assumed a confident air, and said I could 
fix my own outfit. Just the same, while 
I was apparently, carelessly admiring the 
scenery, I watched him out of the corner 
ot my eye to see how he got his rod, reel 
and line together, and put mine together 
the same way, so I managed to get ready 
without being conspicuous. 

This done we took off our shoes and 
pulled on our wading boots. Mine fitted 
so close I expected to have to remove 

them with a can opener 
at the end of the day. 
After I put a bunch of 








davlight saving time at that, to start ona 
fool fishing trip! 1 didn’t worry much 
about it: I was hopeful that Kenny would 
suffer a sun. stroke, paralysis, or some- 
thing of that sort, before flour A. M., so 
the start would be delayed until a more 
Christian hour. 


WENT home that night and = spread 
the glad tidings of the projected trip. 
The tidings didn’t spread well so far as 
I could observe. My wife made no com- 
ment, only when I suggested there was 
10 use of the neighborhood buying meat 
‘or the Sunday dinner, as 1 would supply 
t with fish, she gave me a mean laugh. 
“James,” she said, about bedtime—she 
alls me James only on state occasions; 
rdinarily she addresses me as “You”’— 
‘James, if you are to start at fovr o’clock, 
you had better set the alarm for three- 
thirty. I suppose I will have to get up 
and pack a lunch for you.” 
“Now, dear,” I told her, “don't go to 
a lot of trouble to fix me a big lunch. All 
I need is just a little snack. Might make 
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morning hours and the sunrise. It’s all 
bunk. There’s nothing to it. At that 
hour the grass is wet, the air cold and 
clammy, and what is there about a sunrise 
to get delirious over? It has been ris- 
ing regularly, ever since I was a small 
hoy, at least. Why shouldn’t it rise? 
What’s to hinder it? If it failed to rise 
some morning, the papers might be ex- 
pected to mention it. Suffice it to say, 
the sun rose that morning, according to 
schedule, when we were six nules on our 
way. 

It is thirty miles up to the spot on the 
Ojibway that Kenny had picked for our 
deadly work, and we accomplished it in 
the usual time, and with the usual com- 
fort one experiences in these tin cooties. 
Nothing exciting happened. 

Kenny had led me to believe the river 
was so full of bass that one could walk 
across on their backs without getting the 
feet wet. I looked hard but 1 couldn't see 
that the river was exactly swarming with 
fish; in fact I didn’t see any signs, what- 
ever, of fish. All [ could see in the river 


cigars in my hat, filled my hat-band with 
matches, we slid down the clay bank and 
were ready to fish. 

I assumed that all the fish for a mile 
up and down stream would squeal with 
terror, and take to the woods and fields 
for cover, as soon as we struck the water, 
but no wholesale exodus was in evidence. 
If there were any fish in the river they 
decided to stay and fight it out. 

Kenny gave his rod a little flip, his 
recl said “whe-e-e-e,” and the bait struck 
the water a block or so down stream. 
Kenny called the gaudily painted piece of 
wood, festooned with hooks, a bait, but 
believe me, I couldn’t see how that cub- 
ist’s dream would fool even a fish suffer- 
ing from blind staggers and an advanced 
case of myopia, Ict alone a young and 
active fish, that had been practically 
brought up on the streets, and rustled its 
own dinners since it was a baby. But 
Kenny thought it would, and as it was his 
party, I considered it unnecessary to men- 
tion my doubts. Funny things happen to 
funny men. . 
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‘6 OU see how easy it is to cast,’ 

Kenny remarked, turning to me. 
“All you have to do is to bring the rod 
back over your shoulder, then whip it 
forward with a little snap, keeping your 
thumb pressed on the reel, so it won't 
turn any faster than the line goes out. 
When your bait is clear out. check your 
reel, and as the plug hits the water start 
to reel in. That's all there is to the cast- 
ing game.” 

It sounded easy, but as I got ready for 
my first cast the river seemed to narrow 
up scandalous, there didia’t look to be 
room enough for me to do myself justice 
as a bait caster. I felt I could throw the 
thing a mile. I overestimated. There 
was plenty of room for my casting. I 
didn’t need any room! I gave the rod a 
vicious swish like I was beating a carpet, 
or a neighbor’s kid. The reel said, 
“whe-e-"” and stopped in the middle of a 
note. The bait plunked into the water 
not two feet in front of me. 


O much effort with so little result sur- 

prised me until [ glanced at the reel. 
Something was decidedly wrong. The 
line looked like a ball of yarn that whole 
generations of cats had been playing with. 
It was all snarled in a hopeless tangle. 


Kenny turned around. “What's the 
matter?” he asked; “did you get a back- 
lash?” 


“Oh, no, there’s nothing wrong. I just 
don't believe this reel is any good. Sce 
how it snarls my line. I can’t cast with a 
cheap worn-out reel like this.” 

He grinned at me in a way that was 
positively insulting. “There's nothing the 
matter with your reel,” he stated, “you 
just caught a backlash. Here give it to 
me, and I will get it straightened out for 
you,” 

He took the rod, sat down on the bank, 
and after a lot of picking and clawing 
and strong talk, got the thing all fixed, 
the line wound nicely on the reel and 
everything. 

“You didn’t thumb it enough.” he ex- 
plained as he handed it back. “When you 
cast keep your thumb pressed on the line 
just hard enough to keep the reel from 
running faster than the bait takes the 
line out.” 

That sounded just as: clear to me as 
classical Greek, but I said I understood 
perfectly. 

I tried another cast. Following instruc- 
tions I kept my thumb pressed tight on 
the reel. The reel said, “Whe-e-e,” as 
before, but without any sudden choking. 
I must have pressed too hard, for a sud- 
den burning pain shot up my thumb. It 
felt as though the line had burned a streak 
through my thumb clear to the bone. My 
lungs are well developed, and when I, 
most emphatically remarked, “Damn,” it 
must have been clearly audible over in 
Isabella County 


‘6X TOW, what's the matter?” yelled 

7 Kenny, who had gone on ahead and 
left me to my fate. 

“Nothing,” I snorted, sucking the 
charred remnant of my right thumb, “only 
this blankety blank reel went mad and 
bit me when I wasn’t looking, or the line 
set fire to my thumb. It is still smoking.” 

“You thumbed it too hard,” was all the 
sympathy I got from Kenny. “When your 
line gets thoroughly wet it won't bother 
you that way.” 

I wasn’t interested in causes just then, 
my intellect was focussed on effects, but 
as I had no retort right in stock, I kept 
still. You bet that line wouldn't burn 
me again; | would wring its neck and 
drown it first! 


Field and Stream 


My next cast was pretty good. I threw 
the bait out about fifty feet; the line 
didn’t burn my thumb; the reel behaved 
itself; peace reigned; and I felt that I 
had fully mastered the art of casting. 

Congratulations were premature. I had 
made two or three casts, fairly good as 
to form, but I hadn't put my heart into 
the business. I was afraid to extend my- 
self, for fear something unexpected but 
completely disastrous would happen, con- 
sequently my casts hadn’t achieved much 
distance. This didn’t suit me so I de- 
cided to use some strength, and slam the 
old bait out to the end of the line. I 
aimed at the horizon, took a mighty swing, 
and the bait, instead of shooting down 
stream, soared up into the air like an 
acroplane. I got flustered, clamped my 
thumb down sudden, and the bait shot 
back faster than it went out. It would 
have shattered my whole upper story and 
sleeping porch if I hadn't ducked. As 
it was my hat was knocked off, and my 
stock of cigars went down stream. I 
managed to rescue just one before the 
fiect became entirely water-logged. 


HE river didn’t seem to be very fishy 

in this spot. I felt I had thoroughly 
covered it, so I decided to push on and 
overtake Kenny, who had disappeared 
around the bend. 

Wading a river is coarse, unrefined 
labor, but I stuck to it and was making 
progress until I stubbed my toe on a sub- 
merged rock, and met the river face to 
face, with my whole two hundred and ten 
pounds. The river flinched, visibly. The 
only thing about me that didn’t get soaked 
was my family back home. I lost my 
rod, and had to crawl around the bottom 
to recover it. Profanity! Man, you 
should have heard me! Usually I speak 
only corn belt English, but I rose to the 
occasion and swore in every known lan- 
guage, living and dead, including the deaf 
and dumb, the braille system and_ short- 
hand. The leaves” shriveled up; my 
burning conversation was like a forest 
fire: it obscured the sun, and you could 
sinell it for miles. 

I waded to shore, taking most of the 
river with me in my boots and pockets. 
The river bed behind me was left almost 
dry and dusty. 


OR the next two hours I did no fish- 

ing. I just squashed down in the sun 
and steamed, 

By the time the evaporation was accom- 
plished I had positive, inside information 
that it was time to eat, so I yelled for 
Kenny as loud as 1 could, and awaited 
developments. At last he come around 
the bend, towing, tenderly, two nice, two- 
pound bass 

“How did you make out?” was_ his 
grecting. “Catch any fish?” 

“T am alive and uninjured, but that’s 
al! I can say. Catch fish? Me? I should 
say not! I haven't even seen one, though 
l1 have whipped the stream to a froth, 
and even dredged for them. If there were 
any fish in this part of the river they 
laughed themselves to death watching my 
antics,” 

“Never mind,” he said, “we'll cat, and 
this afternoon you may have better luck.” 

We went back and retrieved our lunch. 
The next thirty minutes were pleasant 
and profitable; the one bright spot of the 
day, from my standpoint. 


E started to fish; that: is, Kenny 
started. I didn’t. My first swing de- 
vcloped trouble with a capital T. I didn’t 
notice a tree growing right out from the 
bank over the water, and of course a 


branch of this tree had to sneak out in 
the path of my most beautiful cast. The 
line wrapped around the branch some six 
or eight times, leaving the bait swinging 
ia the wind, thirty feet from the ground, 
where nothing but a flying fish could 
reach it. The scene was reminiscent of 
a large Western posse hanging a horse 
thief, with me as the posse and the bait 
as the lynchee. There is no use in quot- 
ing my exact language; there was a cer- 
tain sameness about my conversation the 
whole trip, so repetition would be mo- 
notonous., ” 

I glared at the bait for a moment, but 
the heavy thought stuff had no effect, 
so I next tried a tentative jerk, without 
disturbing the status quo, or, which was 
more important, without disturbing the 
bait. Ordinary parlor methods proving 
inadequate, I resorted to cave man stuff, 
gave a yank like a dentist on a_ wis- 
dom tooth. Action was prompt and de- 
cisive; the line broke, leaving the silly 
red and white bait dangling in the sun. 

The breaking of the line aroused Kenny 
to his usual tempest-in-a-teapot clamor. 

“You idiot,” he snapped, giving me a 
look as though I had gouged an eye out 
of his favorite child—only he is childless. 
“You fat, ignorant, worthless, human 
toad! What do you mean by jerking so 
hard on that line? What do you think 
you are doing, decorating a Christmas 
tree? That bait cost real money! How’re 
you going to get it down?” 


66 HAT are you sobbing about? 

There is your bait; you can see it; 
you know where it is. If you want it so 
bad jump up and pick it. I know I am 
not going to flow up any tree after a cheap 
piece of painted wood that didn’t cost 
over seventy-five cents in the beginning, 
and which you have hammered around 
for three years. Now cut out the baby 
act and give me another bait so I can 
attend to my fishing.” : 

Would he do it? No, of course not. 
He must first spend half an hour and a 
thousand horsepower of energy trying to 
knock down the painted fruit, but no use. 
He quit in disgust finally, and gave me 
another bait. 

We fished quietly for a few minutes. 

Kenny made one of those long, low, 
rakish casts for which he is justly famed. 
Just as his bait struck the water the bot- 
tem of the river exploded, and a mon- 
strous bass shot into the air, missing the 
bait by an eyelash. Kenny went into ex- 
ecutive session and talked earnestly to 
himsclf. 

The sight of the fish excited me, and 
I made a cast without due preparation 
and prayer. I might have known the in- 
nate cussedness of the tackle would ex- 
hibit itself at this crucial momen. It did! 
As I cast the recl said, “Whe-e-e,” but 
the high note suddenly strangled to a 
short, low cough, and the bait would have 
brained Kenny if he had been a normal 
human being. 


Y reel and line resembled a miniature 
haystack. Great gobs of line, hope- 

lessly snarled, stuck out in every direction. 
I worked frantically to unravel the mess, 
but made no progress. The case called 
for a major operation, so I took out my 
jack-knife and amputated large sections 
of line, where it seemed most desirable. 
The operation was a complete success; 
surgery is a wonderful science. I had 


to cut off only about twenty-five yards of 
line before I 
trouble. 

Just as the reel was recovering from 
the anesthetic, and I was tying a few 


reached the seat of the 




















knots in the line, where the operating had 
been done, Kenny turned around and dis- 
covered what I had done. I never saw a 
fellow get so riled over a little thing. 

“Ye Gods! Now what have you done?” 
he demanded. “What in blue blazes are 
you up to? What d’you mean by cutting 
a perfectly good silk line to pieces, and 
tying knots in it? You haven’t the brains 
God gave little green apples.” 

“Now what are you sore about? I 
just got a backlash and I considered it 
easier to cut the line than to spend a valu- 
able lifetime trying to unravel it. There’s 
no call to get so peeved over a little piece 
of string more or less.” 

“Piece of string!” he sputtered, like a 
1903 automobile. “Don’t you know that’s 
a brand new silk casting line that cost two 
dollars and a half not over a week ago? 
If you must whittle, carve something 
cheaper than a high-grade silk line. Try 
your head.” 


S he got this off his chest he stalked 

off down stream, radiating as much 
deny as is possible for a short man, 
while wading up to his waist in a restless 
river. No proper rejoinder occurred to 
me until two days later. 

The coup d’etat, as the hard boiled 
A. E. F. would say, of the trip occurred 
around the next bend. Kenny and I were 
wading side by side, although we had not 
fully resumed diplomatic relations. We 
were fishing what Kenny. called a fine 
hole; maybe it was, but to me the river 
seemed as full of water there as any place. 
Anyway, he called it a hole, and we'll let 
it go at that. 

Kenny’s first cast got him a strike that 
nearly jerked his arm off, and his line 
cut off across the water. About the same 
instant I made a marvelous cast, marvel- 
ous for me, right over his line. There 

was a sudden jerk, my line straightened 
out, my rod bent in a curve. I had a 
fish! Talk about buck fever! I was so 
excited that I lost my glasses, and swal- 
lowed a large, moist chew of tobacco, 
with, later, unpleasant consequences to my 
internal gearing. 
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When I hook a fish I jerk him out to 
dry land, and there fight it out, man to 
man. That’s my system. A fish in the 
water, no matter how tenderly he is 
treated, is ungrateful and ever ready to 
take a low, mean advantage. 


ATTEMPTED in all earnestness to 

put my theory into practice. I paid 
no attention to externals or proprieties, 
just cranked Mister Fish in as fast as I 
could make the reel turn. My one regret 
was that the reel crank was so small I 
couldn’t show my proper speed. 

So absorbed was I that I gave no heed 
tg a hazy sort of commotion off to my 
left.’ Suddenly it dawned on me that 
Kenny was talking, presumably to me, 
talking in the refined, subdued tones so 
characteristic of a fire siren or a steam- 
boat whistle. I was too busy with my 
fishing to waste any. of my valuable brain 
power in listening to his conversation. 
He became so insistent I couldn’t help but 
listen. 

“You insect!” he howled, addressing me, 
the earth, the heavens above, and the 
waters beneath the earth, with fine im- 
partiality. “You poor, brainless boob! 
Have you gone crazy? Stop that crank- 
ing! Let loose your double dashed reel! 
You've fouled my line! D’you hear! me? 
Leggo my fish!” 

“Your fish, my eye!” I snorted. “I’ve 
got the granddaddy bass of this river 
hooked out there, and I’m going to land 
him if I have to bail all the water out 
of the creek and chase him on all fours 
clear to Saginaw Bay. Don’t you dare 
mess with me! Keep clear of my line! 
It you get tangled up with it and make 
me lose this fish, I'll ram my fishing 
tackle, my boots, and all the surrounding 
scenery down your throat! Stand back 
and keep still!” 


A LOUD Splash out at the business end 
of my line told me that my undivided 
attention was urgently needed elsewhere, 
so I suspended the debate. 

I cranked frantically, and I guess 
Kenny did likewise, for he seemed too 
busy to talk. Then both our lines went 
slack and dejected at the same instant. 
We looked up in time to see our grand- 
dad bass stick out his tongue at us, give 
a hoarse hoot, and start for Europe, all 
eight cylinders hitting. We didn’t wave 
him farewell, or anything, but I suppose 
toth of us would have been convicted of 
manslaughter for our thoughts. 

Silently we reeled in, When my line 
was nearly in I could see that my bait 
had twisted around Kenny’s line a couple 
of feet back of his bait. I'll be doggoned 








if I hadn’t sweat blood and energy trying 
to land Kenny’s fish! 

It struck me as funny. I laughed! 

That laugh was 4 mistake, like a laugh 
at a funeral. It started the eruption from 
Kenny. Such an eruption! Verbal lava 
obliterated the countryside. He cussed 
and discussed my family history—mostly 
the former—from the creation of the 
world right down through to the present 
and on into the future, as far as the 
millennium, devoting a large chapter, with 
painstaking detail, to my particular por- 
tion of this family history. I don’t think 
he left anything unsaid, but if, he did it 
was not intentional, but only because the 
words with which to say it have not been 
invented. If words could kill, I would 
have been hanged, boiled in oil, drawn and 
quartered, patted in the face by the grave- 
digger, and fed to the worms, all in a 
space of five minutes. 


INALLY the hurricane died down to 

a paltry ninety-mile-an-hour breeze, 
and I was surprised to find I had sur- 
vived. Physically I was intact, but rea- 
son still tottered on her throne from the 
effects of the storm. 

Without glancing at me, Kenny waded 
to the bank, throwing one last remark in 
my general direction as he did so. “No 
use trying to fish with a human custard 
like you; you'd spoil the best fishing in 
the world. I’m going home.” 

We were thirty miles from supper with 
Kenny’s tin cootie as the only connecting 
link, so I followed him—a thirty-mile walk 
didn’t appeal to me. 

That’s all there is to tell. We got home 
finally. Oh, yes, we had a blow-out on 
the way, and I pumped the tire until my 
back broke with a crash, and I hovered 
on the verge of apoplexy, but that only 
added a final punch to a perfect day. 

No, I don’t go fishing with Kenny or 
anyone else again. I am off that stuff for 
life. Still, I have just been looking 
through a sporting goods catalogue, and 
the pictures of fishing tackle and bait 
look kind of pretty and attractive. May 
be next spring— 
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Lion Hunting in 


California 
By William J. Rogers 


MAGINE, if you can, a tawny yellow 
housecat, magnified about six or seven 
times, and endowed with a solitary 
and sullen disposition. Give him an 
insatiable appetite for deer meat, add 
power and quick acceleration, and 
the California mountain lion, 
known as the cougar 


speed, 
ou have 
omctimes 


or pan- 























An account of a hunt for 
mountain lions with J. C. 
Bruce, official lion de- 
stroyer of the California 
State Fish and Game 
Commission. 











Through the courtesy of the California 
State Fish and Game Commission, re- 
cently, two newspapermen were given an 
opportunity to see a mountain lion close- 
up before he was killed. Jay C. Bruce, 
official lion hunter for the Commission, 
was chosen to guide the scribes on the trip 
He proved altogether too efficient a guide, 
as he accomplished the object of the jour- 
ney on the first day, when his two observ- 
ers were all prepared to have a week’s 
vacation. 

Bruce is well known to many people 
who have visited Yosemite Valley. He 
was born and raised near Wawona and 
was a guide and hunter in that neighbor- 
hood for many years. When the State 
placed a hounty on mountain lions he 
made hunting them his principal occupa- 
tion, and was afterward employed by the 
lish and Game Commission as a regular 
hunter. While not averse to gathering 
in an occasional wildcat when the oppor- 
tunity arises, his principal occupation is 
killing lions, and he wastes little time on 
other animals 



































SQUIPPED for the hunt, Bruce vie- 
lates most of the usually accepted 
rules that the average man follows in 


hunting, so far as personal baggage and 
equipment are concerned. Instead of using 
a high-powered rifle he uses a pistol shoot- 
ing 38-40 ammunition, That and his 
skinning knife are his only weapons, and 
with these and his four dogs he wanders 
far from his base of supplies in chase 
of his prey. 

He takes sharp issue with many of the 
accepted lion stories, and contradicts much 
that has been said and written about these 
creatures. In particular he laughs about 
the story of a lion screaming and crying 
during the night or at any other time 
He says—and his manner of speaking 
leaves no room to doubt his sincerity—that 
he has never heard a lion do anything of 
the sort. In addition he has never been 
able to find anyone that could honestly 


say they had heard a lion scream and 
knew that it was a lion. 
és © doubt,” he said, “many peopk 


have heard yells in the night, and 
have honestly believed that they were lis- 
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one until it is consumed. He 
never eats the head. 


tening to a mountain lion, but 
in the large majority of case$ 
it Was a coyote that they heard 
Sometimes an owl will make a 
terrible noise, but lons-—never, 
to my knowledge. | have seen 
them battling the dogs, fight- 
ing in defense of their young, 
searching for a mate — under 
ill sorts of circumstances 
but never yet have [ seen one 
while he was in the act of 
screaming. They growl and 
spit like an angry cat 

The story about the lon 
dropping from a tree to the 
back of a deer, then riding it 
down and slashing its throat; 
the story of lions drinking the 
hlood of their victims — both 
are denied by Bruce. “The 
lion,” he says, “is able to go 
from a standing start to about 
40 miles an hour in a couple 
of jumps. When this bundle 
of bone and muscle, more than 
100 pounds of it usually, hits 
a deer, the deer goes down 
and stays down, almost always 
within a jump of the place 
where the lion first struck 
him.” He told of the manner 
in which the lion stalks his 
prey, as a cat stalks a mouse, 
until he is within rushing dis- 
tance. He then makes a dash, 
he said, and the deer’s back is 
usually broken by the first im 
pact After the’ kill the lion 
rips open the belly and eats the 
liver first. Then, if hungry, he 
eats from the flanks and the 
hindquarters. This usually sut- 
fices tora day's meal. Fle goes 
away and makes another kill 
vhen he is) again hungry 
Should he fail to kill his riext 
leer, he will return to the last 





















































HE four dogs used by 

Gruce, three foxhounds 
and a= half-breed collie and 
Airedale, have been trained 
especially for this sort of 
work. Training the first one, 
according to the hunter's story, 
was an arduous task. Months 
of patient tracking following 
lion traits, frequent and for 
cible application of the dog's 
nose to. well-defined marks 
coupled with a large stock oj 
patience, finally taught the dog 
something of what was wanted 
Finally the man and dog 
jumped a lion, tracked him 
seven miles through snow and 
ran him into a tree. Whe 
he was killed the dog was al 
lowed to worry him a little 
and the, education was about 
completed, 

This dog, known to hunter; 
all over California as “Silent 
Kl,” refuses to get excited 
over anything except a_ lion 
trail. A wildcat track may ex- 
cite his interest for a short 
time, but he refuses to spend 
much time -on anything but 
lions. Never a bark does he 
utter until he gets his nose 
into a lion trail, then—one can 
near him a mile, 
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HE hunt was to be con- 

ducted with the Calaveras 
Kanger Station, in Calaveras 
County, near the famous Big 
Trees, as a hase. The first 
day was to be devoted to a 
reconnaissance, in order to de- 
termine the truth of a report 
that a lion had been seen by an 
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Indian about six miles from the station. 
In the event that he was not found, Bruce 
wished to discover a good camping place 
from which to direct operations for the 
week he expected to consume in getting 
just the combination of circumstances he 
desired. 

He wanted country wild enough to at- 
tract deer, which would in turn attract 
mountain lions, but at the same time he 
wanted country of such character that it 
would be possible to get the heavy cameras 
around without taking a pack horse. 




















Field and Stream 


Leaving the Ranger Station about six 
o’clock on a Sunday morning the party 
started out six strong. Bruce, as master 
of ceremonies, led the way, followed by 
the four dogs. His shoes, soled with 
pieces of the tread from an old auto tire, 
made it possible for him to set a rapid 
pace over the rocks and the slippery pine 
needles. He was followed by Nordquest, 
the taxidermist, who wanted to get close 
enough to a lion to measure him before 
he got cold and stiff. He intended, he 
said, if a large enough specimen was 

bagged, to mount him in a group 
showing the lion dragging a deer. 


RESLEY BOOTH, the for- 
est ranger, followed, and was 
in turn followed by Peterson, 











Front 
Feet 





Nacross 


with a rifle and a camera. The 
writer, with a camera, tripod 
and other luggage, was next and 
the column was closed by the 
Indian, who was to point out 







































the place where he had seen the 
lion. 

About three hours after start- 
ing, and at the end of a perspi- 
ration-producing tramp, the dogs 
became excited. Eli, the dean 
of the pack, nosed the trail and 
started off to one side. Rover 
was immediately leashed, as 
Rruce said he could not work 
out a trail well. He could fol- 
low it after he was shown in 
which direction, but it took Eli 
to tell which way the lion was 
traveling. 

The trail was thirty-six hours 
old, Bruce told us, between sharp 
observations of telltale marks on 
the track that the lion had made. 
Baying and rushing here and 
there, the dogs were almost in 
a frenzy; at the same time 
they had a- strangely business- 
like air, and all appearance of 
knowing just what they were 
doing. 





P the hill and with about 200 yards of 

almost inpenetrable brush separating 
him from the rest of the party, the camera- 
man heard a new note come into the song 
that the dogs were singing. Away they 
started, altogether it seemed, while 
3ruce yelled for the camera. 

Through the trees, at last, the seat of 
the disturbance could be barely glimpsed. 
The dogs had run on to the lon beneath 
an overhanging rock, and he, full fed 
and sleepy, had shown little disposition to 
offer fight. The tormentors, however, 
made a concerted rush and drove him 
from his lair, and he took to a tree. climb- 
ing to a branch about eight fect above the 
ground. 

Forgetful of the cameras and, in fact, 
of everything else, the observer stood and 
watched one of the nerviest pieces of 
work he has ever seen. Bruce, anxious to 
drive the lion higher into the tree in order 
to get pictures of him, rushed in past 
the jumping dogs and struck the lion 
over the head with a stick about the size 
of a broom-handle, expecting that he 
would turn and climb higher. Instead of 
this the big cat turned and reared up on 
his hind legs, spitting like a tomcat and 
making threatening motions with his front 
paws. 

Fearing that he would spring, Bruce 
jumped back, and the lion, evidently see- 
ing that he was outnumbered and _ sur- 
rounded, made a mighty leap and landed 
far out beyond the circle of dogs. He 
dashed for another tree and climbed rap- 
idly into the branches. 


ERE was a chance to get pictures, 

Zand after an interval for this pur- 
pose, arrangements were made to kill the 
beast. The dogs were leashed and dis- 
tributed among the party, as a dying lion 
can kill dogs neatly and efficiently. All 
this time the lion sat quietly on his branch 
looking around at the party. He hardly 
moved a muscle below his neck but turned 
his head from side to side. He did not 
switch his tail, contrary to the usual re- 
reports in such 
cases. 





A member of 
the party wanted 
the honor of 
killing the lion, 
so fired with a 
.30-.30 rifle. The 
bullet entered 
the right side, 
just back of the 
‘shoulder, crossed 
the chest and 
came out on the 
left side, break- 
ing the left front 
leg. The animal 
jumped high in 
the air, came 
down across the 
limb and hung 
there for a mo- 
ment, finally slip- 
ping to one side. 
He made a great 
effort to cling to 
the under side of 
the branch with 


his three good 
legs and then 
fell the twenty 


feet or so to 
the ground and 
started to dash 


down the _ hill. 
Handicapped as 
he was with only 
three good legs, 
he still was able 




















’ 





to make good time until he came to a 
place that seemed to offer a good chance 
to defend himself. He dropped and the 
cameras were brought up again. 


| he order to make him snarl, and to get a 
good picture, Bruce slipped in and 
slapped him on the head with a pair of 
gloves. The lion snarled and the picture 
was taken. Then he made an effort to 
get up and go after the hunter, but was 
speedily dispatched with the revolver. 
Measurements made on the spot showed 
that the animal was seven feet three and 
one-half inches long from tip of nose to 
tip of tail. His front paws measured 
six and one-half inches across the pads 


I would a’camping go 


and his hind paws five and one-half 
inches. Other measurements were in pro- 
portion. 

Getting him out was the hardest ‘ind 
of work, as Nordquest wanted him 
brought back whole in order to take 
measurements. Heavy, slippery, inert— 
the less said about the trip the better. He 
was loaded into the automobile after sev- 
eral hours of hard work by the whole 
party, and finally landed at the ranger 
station. The taxidermist’s pet idea of 
shipping the animal to Oakland soon he- 
came apparent as impossible as, within 
six hours after being silled, he had quit 
quite completely of being any use to any 
one in the party including the taxidermist. 
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‘THis was Bruce’s ninety-fourth moun- 
tain lion. On Monday, after his guests 
had departed for home, he got another 
one near the same place. On Wednesday 
of the same week he got still another. 
Believing that he had killed off the lion 
population of that immediate neighbor- 
hood he moved to his home in Oakland 
for a rest for the dogs and for himself. 

Asked several days later what he would 
do if he had a million dollars, Bruce 
stopped for a moment, smiled, and then, 
in his slow drawl, said: “Well, I guess 
I'd just be hunting lions and training the 
dogs.” He has a ranch and a large fam- 
ily, which latter, he says, he raised on 
mountain lions. 


YPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPI 
I would a’camping go 


HERE comes an hour or so in 

the life of every man when his 

thoughts turn to the Great Out- 

doors and he feels the wanderlust, 
to be off to commune with Nature in all 
her beautiful wildness. The wilder the 
better—if he. has followed the teachings 
of famous authors. Such a man am I, 
To leave the smoke and dust of the city 
behind me and seek the wild unknown 
has been my ambition ever since I played 
hare and hounds (at age eight) over the 
hills of New Jersey. But sad to relate, 
my restrictions—when the lire called— 
were the houndless areas of the Jersey 
coast sand dunes. To you who have never 
camped on a Jersey dune—you have much 
to learn. Even as I did learn. The pro- 
saic cycle of riding in a motor with all 
modern camping improvements at hand, 
such as canned soup, canned heat, and 
perhaps a nice (?) room at some long- 
shoreman’s hotel at Harvey Cedars galled 
me. I would camp in reality. I would 
show the world (and myself) that Ike 
Walton’s Barnegat tribe were right when 
they advocated hiking the beach, equipped 
with a fishing rod, ten pounds of bait and 
ah of a lot of hope as to enticing 
their menu from the briny deep. 





O it came to pass one Saturday in Oc- 

tober, of 191-- that I resolved to hie 
me away. Being poor in all but ambi- 
tion I was forced’to make my getaway 
from Seaside Park, after having my duffle 
helped unceremoniously from the train 
after my own precious self because I had 
given the conductor a ticket to Lavolet, 
dated one year previous. Somehow, con- 
ductors have no sense of sportsmanship 
about them. At all events, being safe 
from the wrath of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and full of health and ambition—it 
was yet only 8:30 a. M.—I loaded my 
pack, with the aid of a newsboy, and 
equipped with rod and reel, I started for 
the beach... The tide was low, the sun 
beaming down in all its splendor, and my 
hip boots were decidedly “de trop.” Hence, 
I rested ‘requently and ate lavishly of my 
two pounds of chocolate. Anyhow, there 
were lots of fish in the sed, so why worry 
about chocolate. Therefore, by casy 
stages, and considerable detriment to my 
grub supply, I plodded a few (?) miles 
southward until it seemed I ought to have 
reached Barnegat Inlet. But said inlet 
was still as elusively far away as the pro- 
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verbial end of the rainbow. The dunes 
were all alike. I remember once he«ring 
a poem, telling of individuality in every 
dune. But evidently I don’t appreciate 
poetry. 


S a result, I picked out a monster 

dune—it seemed like the one Noah’s 
Ark might have rested on—and dumped 
my pack in the lee of it. I understood 
the lee of a dune was the best place to 
camp—but being unversed in nautical 
matters I could not recognize said lee, ex- 
cept that it might have been the shady 
side. There was a nice lot of wood deco- 
rating the beach, so I felt sure I had 
followed the right idea so far. But some 
unkind soul had evidently preceded me 
and collected all the small stuff, because 
all I could see were remains of ships’ 
masts, logs and the ribs of an ill-fated 
vessel. The scene was truly wild and 
peaceful. 

Being eager to see what the surf could 
produce I rigged my tackle for channel 
bass—taking no chances—and with a fat 
bunker side as bait, I cast to the edge of 
the outer bar and trolled back into the 
channel. Truly it was a haven for his 
finny majesty, but never a strike did I 
get, until “zowie!” something hit me like 
a ton of bricks. But the darned thing— 
whatever it was—wowldn’t run. So I 
“horsed” it. Then it dawned on me that 
this was the open season for skates. So 
I dragged my prize inshore to flap his 
wings on the beach. He had inhaled the 
hook—it seemed to his very vitals—so I 
kad quite an enjoyable opportunity to 
carve him artistically in the extraction 
process. One skate seems to scare me 
from further Waltonian efforts invariably, 
so I stuck my rod in the sand and began 
to gather wood. 


OW, I'd been told that a log fire was 

always the camper’s one best bet, 
wherever he might camp. Accordingly, I 
rolled, pushed and pulled half a dozen 
huge pine logs up the beach to my camp 
site and stacked them quite artistically like 
a grill. If heat was the camper’s desire, 
I would sure have all kinds of it. Then 
I attacked sundry other logs with my 
ever trusty hand-axe, and after a half 
hour’s effort I had quite an impressive 
pile of wood. Then I felt hungry. Look- 
ing at my watch I was amazed to discover 
it was two o’clock in the afternoon. So 


I felt the need of dining forthwith. To 
unpack my new camp cook kit was but the 
work of an instant. I had thoughtfully 
dropped in one lonely can of soup, which 
had been left unguarded on the pantry 
shelf, so I pried it open, much to the 
detriment of my bait knife, and proceeded 
to make mulligan. That word mulligan 
is a mystery to me. In fact, mulligan itself 
is a mystery. I once remember seeing 
my Hon. Mother take a poor defenseless 
flounder, cut it into squares, add some- 
thing that looked like scaweed and de- 
posite the concoction in a cook-pot over 
three burning embers of fire—and lo and 
behold! half an hour later she treated 
me to the best tasting chowder I ever ate. 
Even though a few sand-hoppers had ex- 
pired therein, while mother hunted an- 
other stick of wood, it sure tasted good. 
So I resolved to make mulligan—from a 
simple can of soup. But water was a 
decidedly necessary adjunct and I had 
no pail. 


FF in the distance I could see the roof 
of a Coast Guard Station. So 
started for this oasis—hip boots and all. 
Now, hip boots are a luxury ; also a neces- 
sity when you are playing a shark on a 
nine-thread line—but on a hot afternoon, 
with a temperature of ninety in the shade 
and no shade thereabout—well, they be- 
come somewhat out of style. So I care- 
fully removed them and cached them 
under a log until my return. After about 
half an hour’s hike I reached the sta- 
tion. I was greeted by a west wind, ten 
dogs and about a million mosquitoes. 
Would that I had my boots on now. The 
Barnegat mosquito is a rejuvenated species 
of a prehistoric cannibal bat, I’m sure. 
He can eat and penetrate through every 
type of personal protection, and he at- 
tacks you with a zest that bodes ill for 
your complexion. If you kill one a dozen 
rise to avenge his death. The Coast 
Guard Station was invested with nice 
green screens, in back of which the surf- 
men were at bay, to murder every mos- 
quito as he squirmed through the wire. 
With my arms swinging like a windmill, 
I ran to the doorway and jerked the 
screen door open. It opened—and swung 
merrily outward to admit my unfortunate 
self, with an escort of mosquitoes about 
me. Frantically I closed the door. Some- 
how, I did not seem welcome. Forthwith 
every surf-man grappled with a towel to 
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annihilate the cannibals. After a desperate 
encounter they took time out to breathe 
and to size me up. 

“Howdy?” I greeted them, quite cheer- 
ily. Cheerfulness is a fault of mine, any- 
how 

“Thet door is made t’close, not t’swing 
like a fan, young feller!” replied a 
weather-beaten old salt, roughly 


WAS taken aback at his caustic hu- 

mor. But I regained my smile and 
brought out a pack of cigarettes. A ciga- 
rette will soothe the wildest temper, and 
these proved the theory. 

Encouraged, I asked for water. 

“Whar's ye pail?” was the query. 

“Have none,” I answered. 

“Wael, jumpin’ fishhooks, we ain't got 
pails t'lend, ye know! But thar’s an old 
milk can out’n the yard that don’t leak. 
It’s kind o’ rusty, though. Take thet. The 
pump’s outside.” 

Topics for conversation were 
so I dodged hurriedly out the 
door and sought the milk can. 
it had once been used for milk. But now 
it seemed to be a refuge for odds and 
ends, including stale bait. _ Zealously | 
pumped water into it and swabbed it out 
until it seemed respectably sanitary. In 
my exertions I forgot the mosquitoes 
meantime, although they had a vivid mem- 
ory and affection for me. Finally, with the 
can half full, I hoisted it to my shoulder 
and retraced my steps up the beach. A sea 
breeze blew up about this time and 
thwarted further desire of the mosquitoes 
to feast on my blood, So I reached my boots 
in peace—but not comfort. Here I rested. 
1 decided that the best way to carry them 
back to camp was to put them on. Then, 
forthwith, I set my final course for said 
location. Every step I took that can 
scemed to get heavier and heavier. At 
last I was able to deposit it gently by 
my duittle and sink to rest on the slooping 
of the dune. As I gazed up into the 
heavens it seemed that life had never been 
so sweet—if only those mosquito bites 

muuldn’t itch so. The sun was sinking 
slowly in the west, and as it sank, again 
I had vivid pangs of hunger. No won- 
der! My canned soup mulligan was still 
intact in the cook kettle. So I arose, 
stretched, kicked off my boots, dipped a 
cup of water into the soup and built a fire. 
I firmly believe these nature fiends who 
can cook a meal on a dozen matches are 
wizards. I require a cord of wood: and 
then the soup boiled over. Still | imbibed 
it freely and felt quite refreshed. 


lacking, 
kitchen 
Perhaps 


side 


ULL of renewed vim, vigor and vital- 
ity—nrot to mention the soup—I gazed 
longingly at the surf. The tide had risen 
and a sea breeze blew the white foam off 


very wave. It looked good for bigger 
game than skates, so I baited again with 
half a moss-bunker and cast out. Then I 
waited, but nothing doing. I lit my pipe 
and trolled slowly shoreward. In the 
undertow I felt a light “tap! tap!” to my 
bait. Then a drag and a wiggle. “More 
skates,” I concluded, and reeled in Jut 
no, a poor, dejected, one-pound flounder 
had strayed from the family fold and 


somehow impaled himself on my 9-0 hook 
With tender care I removed him. My 
first thought was to spare his life, but 
the visions of food arose, and I resolved 
to dine on him later if nothing else at- 
tacked my bait. Another cast brought me 
no results, then another. After an hour 
or more of such inactivity I felt the de- 


cided drag of a channel bass. I waited, 
in breathless suspense. Bang! He hit 
me and started for mid-ocean. My reel 


spun round, and the first thing I knew my 
thumbs were blistered by the I'd 


line 


Field and Stream 


always scorned a thumb-stall, but I'd have 
given the world for a pair of them now. 
This was no ordinary fish—that I soon 
fuund out—as my line became lower and 
lower on the reel. I tried to snub him 
and was greeted by a black fin showing 
a couple of hundred yards from shore. 


‘¢QHARK!” I grunted in despair—for 

I had only one line with me. Per- 
haps I could prevail on him to be a gen- 
thman fish and let me land him, so I 
continued to snub. It succeeded, and he 
set a course for the inlet, parallel to the 
shore. My encouragement rose mightily 
and I played him as tightly as I dared, 
regaining my line foot by foot. After 
about fifteen minutes of such work he 
scemed to be right in the undertow, and 
I could have sworn [ saw him once in 
the curl of a wave. On the next wave 
I would bring him to beach; that I de- 
cided. But, alas, fond hopes, the next 
wave crashed and my line hung limp, but 
for the weight of the lead. I reeled in. 
to find my wire leader snapped at a kink, 
the result of that last wave, I presumed. 


T was now dark, and I felt sore clean 

through. Skates, sharks and flounders 
are no balm for an ambitious angler, any- 
how. So I wended my way back to camp 
to eat again, It’s surprising how I can 
eat, no matter how the cold world treats 
me, I promised myself filet of sole with 
trimming, et al., to revive my ambition 
It was the work of an instant to retrieve 
wy flounder from his cache and lay him 
out on an operating log. But to operate 
I needed light, pronto! So [ rekindled 
my fire until it blazed like a beacon. Then 
| prepared for surgery. Have you, ygen- 
tle reader, ever fileted a flounder with a 
knife capable of being used as a hoe? 
Well, it’s an art. In fact, I might say it 
requires the hand (and vocabulary) of a 
master. All I possessed was the vocabu- 
lary, so I murdered both the English lan- 
guage and Mr. Flounder decidedly, At 
length the job was done. and I sought my 
cook-kit frying-pan. Something told me 
1 needed grease to fry in, but grease— 
except reel oil—was an absent luxury. I 























delved into ny duftle bag and felt some- 
thing round—and greasy. Extracting it, 
I found a very dirty two-inch length of 
tallow candle, which I guess had once 
done duty in waterproofing boots. Here 
was my salvation, I shaved off most of 
the dirt—I’ve not quite eaten my allotted 
pack as yet—and cut the remainder of the 
candle into the pan. It sizzled merrily, 
and gradually altered itself to a_ thick, 
gummy fluid like condensed milk. Care- 
fully I placed my filet of sole therein and 


then made coffee in another part of my 
kit, which the directions depicted as a 
coffee pot. Then I waited, watchfully, 
turning the filets frequently and stirring 
the coffee. Finally both were ready to 
serve. With a dash of salt to the fish 
and about half a can of condensed milk 
to the coffee I was all set; and I sure 
did go to that grub as a cannihal would 


to a fat sailor. The tallow candle didn’t 
taste so worse, either, although it did 
form a film over the filets as it cooled 
a hit. 


FTER dining I reclined against a log 

and lit my pipe. Yes, the world is 
right. There’s nothing like Nature, in all 
her wildness, to take a man’s mind off 
the outer world. Then I heard a “buzz!” 
Looking upward I saw the advance guard 
of the Barnegat Bay mosquito corps siz- 
ing me up. I blew a cloud of smoke at 


him, whereupon he retreated for rein- 
forcements, to appear a minute later, 
hacked by his gang, a million’ strong. 


Bryan was right when he said a _ mil- 
lion (?) would spring to arms overnight 
To elude them [I hetook mysclf to the 
surf, rod, bait, et al. But the warm land 
breeze enabled them to follow me and 
perch hungrily all over my defenseless 
anatomy. There was no other recourse— 
I must turn in under the blanket. So 
forthwith [I threw all the remaining wet 
wood on the fire to make as much smoke 
as possible, rolled up in my blanket, 
tucked my coat under my head and de- 
cided to sleep until about 4 a. M., when 
the tide would again be rising. Did I say 
“Sleep”? Well, such were my hopes, but 
they hardly came true. 

ALKED in their first attempts, the 

mosquitoes allied themselves with the 
sand-hoppers. A sand-hopper is a cute lit- 
tle being, quite prone to be attracted by 
a fire. and more inclined to rejoice over 
the prospects of a supine, human form 
They formed squads and held full re- 
views over my entire anatomy. Then one 
by one they became inquisitive. [’m 
it was inquisitive, hecause, inasmuch as | 
had to breathe, I left a crack in the blanket 
open to the vast outdoors, and the sand- 
hoppers discovered my mouth forthwith, 
1 decapitated several with my teeth, and 
then resolved to smother rather than en- 
dure this continued mode of ex cution 
So it came to pass I fell asleep. How 
long T slept, or how soundly, I know not: 
but IT was awakened by a damp, uncom- 
fertable feeling all over. “Patter! pat- 
ter!” T felt on my blanket. I poked my 
head out to view the gray dim mist of 
the morning after, which was being 
heralded in by a drizzling rain. IT looked 
ai my watch to learn it was five o'clock. 
Of course I had no oilskin coat with me, 
such was my skill as a camper. The mos- 
quitoes and = sand-hoppers had gone to 
roost, and my fire was dead. Altogether 
it was a cheerless predicament. Not even 
a mosquito to slap at to keep warm, and 
the beachwyod as wet as the sea itself 
To add to my joy I'd left my bait open. 
ind the warmth of the fire and rain had 
turned it so soft that it was useless, 


HERE was but one step to take, I 
remembered the six-thirty north from 


sure 


Seaside Park to Avon. so T took. that 
step. Hastily packing up | hiked north- 
ward up the beach, my wet pack and 
blanket feeling like a ton. Then I be- 


thought me. It was Sunday morning—a 
good Christian to fish on the Sabbath. So, 
reconciled, I resolved to seek solace in 
church, and perhaps steal a little nap dur- 
ing the sermon at the end of my home- 
ward trip. Frankly, I'm a sadder but 
wiser Camper since that eventful trip. 
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66 ON’T ever let your business in- 
terfere with your pleasure. Of 
course you can go. I'll be 
around to the hotel for you at 

five in the morning, so be ready.” 

The speaker was John Martin, of North 
Platte, Neb. I knew this section was one 
of the best chicken countries left by civi- 
lization and the automobile; and further, 
I knew John of old. He was a clean 
sportsman and a dog man. Did I want 
to go? Would I be ready on time? After 
hearing John tell of that brace of “Marse 
Ben” setters that he had just put the fin- 
ishing touches on, and that Masterpiece 
pointer, the only living son of old Mas- 
terpicce, who disappeared so mysteriously 
after making such a phenomenal start 
down the field trial circuit, you bet your 
life I wanted to go; and the chances 
were ten to one that I would smoke up 
several cigars waiting before John showed 
up the next morning. The actual shooting 
of this big prairie grouse was not what 
made the desire so keen, but the seeing 
of real bird dogs work on the prairie, 
where every movement could be watched. 


OHN was on time and I was ready. 

Strapped on each running board of his 
big car was a dog crate; yaps and barks 
came from within, creating considerable 
commotion in front of the hotel at the 
early morning hour. I pulled the big robe 
around me, for the September air was 
chilly, and with a whir we were off. 
Once across the long Platte River bridge, 
we headed north, and John stepped down 
on her, as though we had many miles 
to go. 

“You see,” replied John to my inquiry, 
“there is no use of stopping within fifty 
miles of town, as the season has been 
open for over a week and the boys have 
them pretty well thinned out. I am aim- 
ing to go in above the lakes and not cast 
off a dog until we are a good sixty miles 
out.” 


In. the good old Wagon Days 


By 
“Bob White” 


However, it was not to be so, for just 
as it was getting good daylight we saw 
an old cock chicken whir across the road, 
high and ahead of us, and light on a blue- 
stem ridge some two hundred yards to our 
left. ‘Might as well gather him if we 
can,” said John, as he brought the car 
to a stop. “This is a job for you, old 
boy,” he continued, as he took a beautiful 
big black-and-white pointer out of the 
nearest crate; “and it’s going to take all 
your skill and a good bit of your nose if 
you get near enough to that old rascal to 
scent him.” Coupling our guns together 
as we walked across the wet prairie with 
our dog at heel, the entire trio was 
thoroughly satisfied with life. ‘“G’wan,” 
called John, and a black-and-white bolt 
shot by me with the speed of a grey- 
hound. With head high and turned into 
the wind he raced a full hundred yards; 
then turning to the north he slowed down 
a little, and the merry swinging of his 
tail changed to a slower wag, only to stop 
straight out behind him as he snapped 
into a first-class, high-headed point. 

“Great dog, that, John,” I told him, as 
we approached from the rear. “Look out,” 
called John, “the bugger’s running. Old 
Master’s head came up a little higher, his 
tail began to wag a little, and then it hap- 
pened. Full fifty yards ahead of the dog 
and seventy-five ahead of the guns a big 
brown cock chicken hurtled into the air 
and again bore off to the west. Neither 
gun was raised and we turned back to- 
ward the car with the big pointer rang- 
ing far to the north. “Too much educa- 
tion,” said my host. “You see, we are 
only about thirty-five miles out, and the 
boys hunt this country to death.” 


HE eyes of John Martin fairly 

beamed as he said to me, on stopping 
the car at the edge of a big flat piece of 
prairie in the sand-hills: “Now I am 
going to show you those Marse Ben pups. 
For youngsters they have the world beat. 
When they are down I want you to keep 
your eyes on that Toby dog—that is, if 
you can move them fast cnough. And 
when it comes to bird finders, little Diana 
knows right where they are.” When the 
crate door was opened, there was no wait- 
ing to be told to come on or go get one; 
they were gone. Out across the prairie 
they raced, as pretty a pair of setters as 
anyone would care to sce, Toby, the hig- 
ger one of the two, in the lead, but his 
little sister holding well to his gait, until 
she cut away from him on investigations 
of her own. A lark sprang from the grass 
it front of Toby and floated back over his 
head. Six feet off the ground he ap- 
peared to jump as he savagely snapped 
at it without hardly slacking his speed. 
We followed slowiy in the car until the 
sand got bad and we had to leave it. A 
full half mile in front and to the south 
of us Toby, a black-and-white spot. came 
racing down a little slope, while to the 
north and ahead of us about a quarter of 
a mile, Diana raced up to a little patch 
of horse weed, hesitated a second, roaded 
a few yards and stopped. “I told you 
she'd find ’em,” cried John. “But man! 
Look at Toby.” I looked, and he, too, 
was rigidly pointing birds. 


IANA held them beautifully, but the 

birds flushed wild as we =pproached. 
Being only seven in the covey, we did not 
regret that two were all we killed. Toby 
couldn’t stand the shooting and moved up 
on the old cock he had located. When 
Mr. Rooster came out, Toby proceeded to 
try and catch him, which had the cffect 
of driving the chicken almost over me, in 
spite of John’s whistle. It was a tempta- 
tion not to rol! him over, but I knew I 
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wouldn't want John to do so if Toby was 
my dog, so I let him go his way, even 
after John had yelled to me to “bust him.” 
We worked in a big circle around to the 
car without any more birds being found. 
The setters were watered and put up, and 
Masterpiece, Jr.. or Old Master, as John 
called him, was put down. Slowly we fol- 
lowed him in the car as he did his hest 
to cover all the territory in sight. When, 
after thirty minutes of this heartbreaking 
speed, he was evidently heading back to- 
ward the car for water, he snapped into 
one of the quickest points I ever saw. 

“Covey; and a big one,” shouted John. 
“I know the way that old-timer behaves 
when he finds something worth finding 
Now I am going to work these pups up 
behind him and get the whole bunch 
strung out.” We circled behind, keeping 
the pups in hand, and edged up from the 
other side. With all confidence, John let 
the setters go; and go they did, neither 
having learned to back at sight. The bitch 
caught the scent first and froze several 
paces behind the pointer; then Toby 
caught it right at his flank. He stopped, 
then crouched a little, and started to road 
by the puinter; a fresh whiff changed his 
mind and all three were as marble. 

It was a nice covey, and we took our 
toll from it, and well we did, for when 
once flushed it was safe so far as we 
were concerned. We watched those birds 
over three rises and they apparently had 
no intention of lighting when last seen, 
so we did not follow them. “Education 
again,” was John’s way of expressing it. 
“So many hunters, so many cars, that it’s 
almost impossible to get a covey scattered 
right after the first day or two of the 
open season.” However, we did it, and 
we saw some splendid dog work hefore 
the day was over, and that night pulled 
into North Platte, happy and tired, with 
fourtcen nice birds, 


HE automobile has come to stay; we 

couldn’t get along without it. But it 
and the prairie chicken were never meant 
to thrive in the same locality; and you 
shooters who never hunted chickens in 
the old horse-and-wagon days, you'll never 
know the difference; but just hunt up 
some old-timer who has tried both ways 
and ask him. You'll find that when he 
gets to thinking it over his face will 
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Backing him up 


sadden a trifle and for an instant he will 
almost wish he had never bought one of 
the things, but stuck to the old mare as a 
matter of principle. 

It’s been better than twenty years ago. 
Doc and myself were playing pitch with 
the baggageman on a Missouri Pacific 
train headed west through Kansas. In 
the far end of the car lay two pointers: 
Pat, with a good deal of experience and 
a son of old Champion Jingo himself, and 
Toot, a youngster who had seen a few 
quail but never a chicken. Roderick, a 
Gladstone setter that had scen better days, 
but that Doc still swore by, lay at our 
feet. He had made the trip so often that he 
was never tied, but allowed the privilege 
of the car. Between stations we helped 
handle trunks, the quicker to resume our 
gaine. We both traveled on passes. Those 
were great days. Our journcy’s end was 
Lenora, Kan., the terminus of the road. 
Jess Stewart, friend, and owner of the 
only registered bird dog in that section, 
met us, with all plans made. The next 
morning after arrival we left Lenora, 
bright and early, with a team of brones 
hooked to a spring wagon. In the wagon 
was a tent (to be used only in case of 
rain), our bedding, grub for three days, 
a cook outfit, two hundred pounds of ice, 
two five-gallon water cans—one to last us 
until we got back and the other to be filled 
from the alkali pools for the dogs, as 
vecded—and a crate containing three dogs, 
to say nothing of three men, guns. etc. A 
fourth dog, a long, hungry-looking, liver- 
and-white pointer, trotted underneath the 
wagon. 


66 YOW is the crop this year, Jess?” | 

asked our driver. “Well,” replied 
Jess, “there are plenty of birds, but there 
are so many more hunters than there used 
to be that a fellow has to get clear away 
from town to get any shooting at all. 
Used to be, a man could walk out and 
kill all he wanted; and to-day I don’t in- 
tend to put a dog down until we are at 
least five miles out.” Again it was not 
to be. When still in sight of the town 
we saw a chicken sedately walk down off 
of a wheat shock, and all was excitement. 
Doc’s old setter, Rod, and my pointer, Pat, 
were chosen to do the work, and well they 
did it. With both of them on point we 
saw six or eight chickens raise their heads 


and take a look as we were approach- 
ing. Jess sat in the wagon and watched 
them down. Then the pup. Toot, was 
taken out and we let him go up alone. 
Up that draw he went, right toward them, 
with me running after him and yelling 
“steady” to him—so bird crazy that it is 
a wonder he didn’t flush and run them 
clear out of the country. He’d never seen 
a prairie chicken and we were all anxious 
to watch him on his first one. Running 
about as fast as the heavy grass would 
permit he caught the first whiff from the 
right; wheeling, he dropped into as pretty 
a point as you ever saw. The bird was 
flushed and killed, and Mr. Toot calmly 
walked ahead a step or two and _ said: 
“Here’s another.” Right through that 
covey he went, with the old dogs backing 
him at sight, and never a bobble was 
made. The young birds were actually so 
tame that they had to be literally kicked 
out of the grass. 


V TE worked several stubble fields with- 

out success, and at noon stopped to 
eat a little cold lunch, and then pushed 
on. We would drive slowly along the 
prairie with dogs ranging on cither side 
until something was located. Then, driv- 
ing right up behind the pointing dogs, we 
would let the team stand, and ali three 
of us would line up and blam into them 
when ‘the covey rose. If they went too 
far to the right or Icft we wouldn’t give 
them a thought, but go on our way, know- 
ing well that we would find more ahead. 
Of course if they went a short distance 
only, we would put them up a_ second 
time. Up to this time our three dogs had 
been doing all the work, alternately rid- 
ing in the wagon and resting. True, after 
lunch old Rod never got farther away 
than gunshot from the wagon, but Doc 
insisted that while he wasn’t covering 
much territory he would nail anything 
in his range. Poor old sport; he'd 
reached that place in life where he spent 
most of his time watching the other dogs, 
and whenever they would locate game he 
would work around behind them and put 
on a few grandstand poses, and after the 
shooting he'd strut around like he had 
been the whole show. In the afternoon 
beth Toot and Pat began to develop a 
strange affection for the wagon and in- 
sisted on having a drink after cach cast, 
so we decided to put up all the “city dogs” 
and leave the field to our cadavorous liver- 
and-white friend, who up to this time had 
apparently taken no interest in life, ex- 
cept to trot along under the wagon. Now, 
1 didn’t have a bit of faith in this dog, 
although I had heard a good deal about 
him from Jess. Well knowing that you 
should always discount what a man says 
about his own dog—at least 90 per cent— 
I couidn’t for the life of me sce where 
that other 10 per cent of bird dog was 
to be found. A bird dog that didn’t want 
to hunt, one that wouldn’t come out and 
look around, even when you shot—de- 
liver me from that kind of a dog. 


66 TESS, is this dog under the wagon 
actually the one you've been writing 
me about?” I asked him. 
“That’s him,” replied Jess. “And while 
I will admit he is a little different from 
most dogs, he’s the greatest chicken dog 
I ever saw.” 
“And you say he is registered?” | 
put to him. 


“Registered! I should say he was. 


Why, his daddy is Stix, and you remem- 
ber his mammy, that little Rip Rap-Dot’s 
Pearl bitch I used to have. that was so 
wild she would always tear up the first 
Sut you boys just wait 


chicken killed. 
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until you see my meat dog in action.” 
And it seemed to me Jess was unduly 
amused about something. I fully ex- 
pected to find the dog absolutely worth- 
less. 

The other dogs were crated and we 
were jogging along, and still Jess had not 
ordered out his feather hound. Both Doc 
and I had begun to kid him, firmly be- 
lieving he didn’t have any dog. With a 
laugh Jess leaned out over the side of 
the wagon. “Come-an, you pup!” he 
called, and straightway out from under 
the wagon came pup. “Just well broke, 
that’s all,” laughed Jess, as we watched 
the son of old Stix go out across the 
prairie. He ran like a hobby-horse, just 
up and down; not at any great speed, but 
holding to the same rocking gait, as 
though he were a machine. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever saw a dog run like him. His 
hindquarters seemed unusually low, while 
his head and shoulders were carried very 
high. In fact, he seemed to stretch his 
head and neck with every bound. For 
better than a half hour he ran, into draws 
and out of them, across open stretches and 
through small patches of sunflowers, al- 
ways at the same gait. Then he stopped. 
No, he didn’t point; he just stopped and 
stood there, looking around, first one way 
and then another. 

“There’s your birds,” shouted Jess, and 
he cracked the whip over the-broncs, 
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“Where?” asked Doc and I in the same 
breath, and I added: “You don’t pretend 
to say that dog has located chickens?” 

“When that pup stops running, my faith 
is pretty strong,” was all Jess had to say. 


AS we approached him he stood there 
panting, looking around aimlessly, at 
the edge of a buffalo wallow, with ap- 
parently no interest in what was going 
on. We could hear him panting like a 
wind-broken horse, and occasionally he 
would drop his hindquarters as though 
to sit down, but thinking better of it 
would straighten up again. He looked 
less like a bird dog on point than any- 
thing I ever saw. Whir! Bang! A big 
cock chicken had gone out of the grass 
and Jess had rolled him. Without even 
a glance around to see the effect of the 
shot, the pup had jumped into his stride 
and was cutting off across the prairie. 
Another ride in the wagon and again the 
pup stopped, and this time we all had 
faith, As we approached him he turned 
and walked back toward us a few steps 
and sat down. Can you beat it? He 
sat there facing us and panting and did 
not turn around again and face the birds 
until we got even with him, This time 
he had a nice covey, and he marked them 
down himself, and, following them right 
up. he proceeded to sit down and wait un- 
til we approached, The experiences of 
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the next day showed us that he could 
hold his gait all day, with only an oc- 
casional drink from the water can, and 
we both agreed to Jess’s claim that he 
was the star meat dog of the country. 


‘THAT night we camped in the open 
near a big water-hole. We had killed 
a few jackrabbits, which we boiled on a 
separate fire, for the dogs. Twenty miles 
from town, and possibly ten from a house, 
no fences anywhere around, and Jess 
turned those horses loose without a strap 
on them, “Oh, they'll be standing around 
the wagon vin the morning, looking for 
their grain,” was the way he reassured 
us, and although I felt very dubious about 
it, I found that again Jess was right. 

I am not going to say how many 
chickens we cleaned and fried, for in 
these days of scarcity of game I would 
surely be universally condemned, but not 
a scrap went to waste, and the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast consumed another flock. 
And so it went for two more days. Ride 
when you wished and walk until you were 
glad to ride again. Stop and kill a rattler 
or crouch in the grass long enough to let 
a chicken-hunting hawk get over the dead- 
line, and bump him off. It’s all part of a 
great game that I am afraid is in its last 
innings, but once I lived it with bells on 
and I want my children to know it and 
to love it. 
































Hints on Desert 


By Claude P. Fordyce, 


Travel 


M.D. 


Part I 


HE desert is a land of extremes. 
It is the region of sandy wastes; 
a botanical paradise with a peculiar 
flora which thrives in an apparent 
absence of water; a land of remarkably 
clear air and lying distances; the hiding 
place of that alluring apparition—the mi- 
rage—which mockingly beckons the thirst- 
crazed wanderer farther on into the dread 
solitude. The uninformed and_ poorly- 
equipped adventurer who attempts to 
blaze his own trail meets with unusual 


perils turning the primitive pathway: into 
a camino del Diabolo. But the desert may 
be safely traversed by one versed in des- 
ert-craft and who knows where he is 
going. This bizarre region is our last 
frontier, and as men come to really know 
it, it offers novel experiences and certain 
security to touring America. 

Desert travel has been so accursed that 
in the past few people attempted it for 
pleasure. Sometimes they went “in” for 
health, since the dry atmosphere and 
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higher altitudes bring succor for the cure 
or staying of the processes of certain hu- 
ills. Explorers in search of precious 


demand a minute knowledge of 


man 
metals 


how to get in and get out of the desert 
alive, and hints on desert travel are of 
particular moment to the vast army of 

torists who yearly cross the inter- 


mountain region. 


ERSONS contemplating a desert trip 
are particularly interested in the pres- 


ent status of desert trails; what perils 
ty avoid ineview of the many published re- 
perts of deaths; what particular equip- 
ment one needs; what to do if lost or 
athirst, and how to extricate a motor car 
if stalled in the sand 

The main moter trails across the Mo- 


have and Nevada des« rts, located in south- 
castern California and southwestern Ne- 
vada (the great basin with its subdivisions 
known as the Colorado, Mohave and Death 
Valley regions), are fairly free from dan- 


ver lhe roadbed is exceptionaliy good: 
itis well sign-posted and at advantageous 
points are located supply stations for man 
motor and mule. jut even then some spe- 


cial supplies are needed and certain items 
f emergency advisable 
Those whose luck takes 
them off the racks must know what 
perils they might meet, how to avoid them 
ind how f meet them. 


equipment are 
business or bad 


beaten 
to safely 


KNOWLEDGE of | th 
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marked, but the region is treeless, except 
for an occasional oasis. The main routes 
of travel are given in the United States 
Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 
No. 224: Fremont’s Trail, the Old Span- 
ish Trail, the Mohave-Keeler Route, Death 
Valley, Bullfrog and Victorville Routes. 


HE Southwest has a diversity of al- 
titudes ranging from several hundred 
feet below sea level, in the Salton Sea, 


to 11,000 feet altitude of some of the 
peaks in the San Bernardino Range. Dry 
land below sea level is possible only 


where the cvaporation exceeds the pre- 
cipitation. Such spots are rare and found 
only in desert regions. Between the ir- 
regular horizon of rocky elevations are 
the desert basins, where the land slopes 
toward a central depression. They have 
io streams to carry contributions to the 
cean, but all snow and rain is returned 
to the atmosphere either directly or into 
lakes or so-called sinks. 

In these sinks the water carries mineral 
deposits which in the dry state may cover 
several inches deep as an efflorescence 
like drifted snow. These sinks are desert 
wastes and shunned by all forms of ani- 
mal life and inhabited only by salt-loving 
plants. These chemical sinks are known 
as dry lakes, playas or mud plains, borax 
lakes, salt lakes and alkali marshes, 

Desert sinks and their waters are of 
interest to the traveler whose life might 
be spared through a proper understanding 
of ‘them. A sink is a great evaporating 
pan. If rock-floored, or if it has a confin- 
ing layer of clay or fine sand, water may be 
impounded and can be revealed by very 




















shallow digging. It is best to dig at the 
edge of a mud flat or “playa,” as water is 


not so alkaline there. As a rule, water at 
high altitudes comes from rocks free 
from alkalies and is pure and = sweet. 


Mountain springs are small and the ma- 
jority disappear during the drier periods, 
but after a storin water is abundant. In 
lava or granite ranges water from wintcr 
rains often collects in rock bowls or 
“tanks,” and when in shade and_ pro- 
tected from the winds may not he evap- 
orated for months, but they are rare. 


HE difference between the tropics and 
the desert is the humidity of the for- 
mer. In the desert the water is so scarce 
and the evaporation so excessive that un- 


t.oual dryness results; so much so that 
dead animals when left on the ground 
do not wholly decay but desiccate. The 


phenomena of hot days and cold nights is 
explained by the earth absorbing heat 
rapidly from the sun in daytime and giv- 
ing it up at night, for there is .o blanket 
of moist atmosphere to retard its escape. 
The average desert rainfall is 3 to 39 
inches; its evaporation is 100 inches. 
The desert is not, as the uninitiated 
might suppose, a monotonous waste with- 
out verdure. The tourist on his first visit 
to the land of little rain finds the sandy 
stretches literally teeming with vegetable 
life, but of a flora peculiar to the region 
of intense heat and a scarcity of water. 
Except at water-holes each specimen is 
separated from its neighbor by several 
fcet, for the infrequent desert rainfall is 
not sufficient for more. Desert vegetation 
is the only practical guide for the traveler 


hunting a water supply. 
A great mass of verdure 
would indicate an open 


supply of the precious fluid. 


ARTICULAR knowledge 

of certain f 
plants shows the possibility 
of obtaining water near the 
surface. One plant, called 
the “well of the desert,” 
furnishes a potable liquid 
itself, and is really the most 
valuable plant the desert 
tourist can find. It is the 
Bisnaga, or barrel etctus 
cylinder-shaped and 
thickly covered with sharp 
spines) (desert) plants have 
particular protection from 
encuiies; cither they are ar 


species of 


ereen, 





mored with lance-like pro 
jections or contain a bitter 
or poisonous sap). Each 


plant will vield a gallon’ of 
rather sweetish, but 
palatable water by 


cool, 
quite 





4 and geography of the great desert is 
the first essential. Get a reliable map. 
Qne highly regarded by prospectors and 
lesert travelers is the Fred T. Perris map 
of Riverside and San Ber 
ardino counties, south of 
1) i | » \V lle \ 
la Ll and sigt 
) hrough the 
efforts an encouragement 
f L. W. Beck,* who re 
ites an incident to show 
the need of signboards in 
remoter districts: “Sonn 
years ago, right in the heart 
f Death Valley, I found 
tnaree men Stone dead at 
he hase of a. butte On 
the other side of this but 
a few minutes’ walk 
trom where they diced, Vas 
l uv spring hese men 
vere looking for water 
whe! the desert killed 
them 
trails ar fairl well 
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a long-bladed knife, pounding the center 
pulp and forming a bow! which fills quickly. 
This plant has been a life-saver for many 
a thirsty traveler, and a number of in- 
stances are recorded where men ignorant 
of its properties have died of thirst in 
the midst of them. 
Tules or bullrushes always indicate 
water; generally of good quality at or 
very near the surface. If one finds a 
dense tangle ef arrowweed at a height 
of six to cight feet he is most certa'n to 
find water if he digs underground within 
twenty feet, for this plant exists only near 
a water supply. Salt grass indicates water 
near the surface, but it is usually brackish 
and not very potable. Vegetable growth 
which advertise a lack of water are creo- 
sote and others of the greasewood fam- 
ily, all growing in the driest of soils. 
The omnipresent mesquite grows  pro- 
fusely if near a water-hole, but it is not 
to be taken as a guide, for it may depend 
upon periodical flooding or ground water 
as far as fifty feet below. Of particular, 
hut we must say scenic, interest which 
links the mind of the traveler inseparably 
to the desert are those silent sentinels— 
the giant cacti with the accordion plaits, 
and the organ-pipe cactus or saguaro. 


HE water supply on the desert is most 

important. The rail- 
roads have water stations 
every ten to fifteen miles, 
and crews have instructions 
to give help to anyone on 
the desert. The writer, in 
a recent trip over the Mo- 
have Desert, found water 
easy to get, as the trail fol- 
lowed closely the Santa Fe 
Railroad, but gas stations 
were few and far between, 
and one experience taught 
the lesson to fill all) tanks 
to capacity wherever pro- 
curable, even if only a gal- 
lon short. The multitude 
of chuck holes retarded the 
speed of the car, necessitat- 
ing much use of low and intermediate 
specds and = consuming an unexpected 
amount of gas, until finally we. stalled 
within a half mile of a railway tank sta- 
tion. We were ten miles from a gas-filling 
depot. While planning to leave the wife in 
the car armed for rattlesnakes, dust storms 
and tramps, and taking the next freight to 
a town “back there” for gas, a queer 
looking outfit drove up. On a chassis had 
heen rigged a platform on which was car- 
ried a regular dentist's outtit. and. the 
driver informed us that he was a den 
tist making the outlying desert towns. He 
gladly spared us a gallon of gas, which 
he siphoned out of his tank with a short 
rubber hose, starting the gas flow by suck 
ing one end of the tube. We imagined 
ita dangerous thing for him to light his 
pipe that day after the mustache gasolene 
soiree. 


HIE location of wells and springs off 

the main motor highways must be 
mastered before anyone starts on a trip. 
An inexperienced man should never enter 
the desert alone, If he cannot get a com- 
panion who ts qualified he should study 
his route beforehand and gather all the 
local information to be had; then pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution, transport- 
ing an abundant supply of food and water 
and never leaving one water station w‘th- 
out a definite idea of the next. Th se 
water-holes are few in number and _ ir- 
regularly distributed—in some places in 
groups and elsewhere thirty to fifty miles 
apart. A detailed description and map- 
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ping of these life-saving springs, wells 
and irrigated areas of the great desert of 
California and Nevada is contained in 
the monograph of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, entitled, “Some Desert Water- 
ing Places.” 


HE so-called Poison Springs, said to 
contain arsenic, have been reported, 
and W. C. Mendenhall, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, investigated them, and he 
states that in not one did he locate arsenic, 
but large quantities of Glaubers and Ep- 





























som salts) (universally used laxatives), 
which the waters in their subterranean 
passage took up as a solvent and then 
issued through fractures in the earth’s 
crust. These salts uct as poisons to the 
famished prospector, who in his exhaus- 
tion and the heated condition of his blood 
drinks without restraint, and this is usu- 
ally fatal. 

Travelers must figure on two gallons 
of water per day for each man and a pro- 
portionate. amount for horses or motor 
car. It is best carried in large one-gallon 
canteens, in specially constructed rectan- 
gular galvanized tanks, or in twenty- 
gallon barrels or casks. The most practical 
and suitable way for wagon. motor-car 
or pack-train is the five-gallon rectangular 
cans in which gasolene is marketed all 
over the West. They come two cans to 
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a light wooden crate, and I have the crat 
holted to the running board of my car. | 
keep one can full of gasolene for emer- 
gency supply; empty the gas from the 
other can and fill it with water. Cans 
carrying gasolene should be painted red 
as a distinguishing danger mark. The ad- 
vantage of the five-gallon cans is their 
ease of handling and the small loss if a 
leak develops and you are carrying much 
water, 


EORGE WHARTON JAMES, in his 

“Wonders of the California Desert.” 
describes the unique and practical method 
of water carrying and cooling made pos- 
sible by the rapid evaporation of surface 
water, The liquid is put into what is 
called an olla, which may he either a 
porous pottery jar, a tightly-woven Indian 
hasket or a stout canvas bag, which cools 
when hung up in the shade where a 
breeze strikes it. The slight scepage of 
water which filters through the pores of 
the vessel is enough to moisten its sur- 
face and it evaporates as fast as it gathers. 
This principle is fundamental for most of 
the modern refrigerating systems. Water 
thus cooled tastes refreshingly cool and is 
preferable to ice water as a beverage if 
such were procurable on the desert. The 
desert water bags, marketed everywhere, 
are made of tightly-woven 
linen and are fitted with a 
hottle mouth-piece at one 
top corner with a_ cork 
stopple and a = sling rope. 
En route it is lashed to 
a top bow of the motor 
car, where it swings free 
and is always in the shade 
and a breeze. Water 
boiled in’ the evening and 
filtered and put into the 
bag is found next morn- 
ing to be cool and_ fine. 
When starting on a trip 
this bag must be well satu- 
rated to swell up the 
fibres so it will not leak. 


PROCURING water on the desert is-an 
important consideration for the tourist 
and he must know also how to render im- 
pure water healthful and potable. Heat 
favors abundant and rapid growth of mi- 
nute forms of animal and _ vegetable life in 
waters which are not too saline. All such 
supplies should be boiled a half hour, then 
the forcign débris filtered by pouring 
through absorbent cotton held in the 
cleansed hand or through a metal funnel 
taken for the purpose. Remember that a 
filter is only cleansing, not purifying, so 
if the water is doubtful, play safe and 


‘boil it. The Army method for purifying 


water in the field is to add a chlorine lib- 
crating chemical which kills the germ life 
and then passes off as a gas into the 
attnosphere, leaving the water pure, with 
perhaps some harmless débris at the bot- 
tom. The most practical application of 
this method for individual use is the 
chemical marketed under name of “Hala- 
zone,” which is effective even in dilutions 
of 1 to 500,000 parts. One Halazone talvet 
added to a quart of water and left twenty 
minutes renders a clear liquid safe for 
drinking. 


F boiled water is distasteful, shake it 

up with a little air in the canteen— 
aerate it, in other words. Alkaline water 
is most commonly found on the desert 
where the precious fluid has acted as a 
solvent to mineral deposits. It can be 
made potable. by neutralizing with acid 
after the method described by Horace 
Kepart. He states: “When traveling in 
an alkali country carry some vinegar or 
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limes or lemons or (better) a 


glass- 
stoppered bottle of hydrochloric acid. One 


teaspoonful of hydrochlgric (muriatic) 
acid neutralizes about a gallon of water 
and if there is little excess it will do no 
harm, but rather assist digestion. In de- 
fault of acid you may add a little Jamaica 
ginger and sugar to the water, making a 
weak ginger tea.” We might add. that 
this tea is good for colic resulting from 
drinking alkali water. 

Frequent drinking en route is harmful 
You will get greater endurance: and free- 
dom from annoying thirst, which attacks 
one who is constantly taking a pull from 
the canteen, by drinking much in the 
morning and evening, but little at mid- 
day A personal canteen, such as sup- 
plicd to the Army and procurable from 
dealers in second-hand Army supplies, 
should be on the person at all times, even 
if he goes but a short distance from the 
outfit or camp. If this metal bottle is 
felt-covered and is kept wet the cvapora- 
tion will cool the contents. Mixtures 
which act as quick revivers of energy, and 
at the same time are nourishing, are raw 
outmeal in water or milk chocolate and 
sugar Joth have the happy faculty of 
rendering tepid: water more agrceable to 
the palate. 


ETTING lost amounts to a genius 
with some people and = such should 
stay off the desert unless they are with a 
“personally conducted excursion.” Others 
are gifted with the “bump of location,” 
or geographic instinct, and never get lost. 
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lt is the greatest peril of the desert, con- 
suming time and the food and water sup- 
ply; and not until one experiences it does 














he come to really know how mercilessly 
the scorching sun seems to verily dry the 
very blood of the luckless traveler. Alkali 
dust adds to the torture, parching the 
throat, stinging the nostrils and inflaming 
the eyes and adding to the thirst—a com- 
bination of circumstances which, no won- 
der, drives men into delirium. It is panic 
which the desert travelér most fears; he 
luses his sense of direction and rushes off 
to some mirage or aimlessly wanders as 
the dreams of his distorted mind direct 
everywhere but in the right direction. 

In desert travel the map. compass and 
an ample water supply are the essentials. 
One must become used to the unusually 
clear air and the resultant exaggeration of 
details making distant objects look near. 
One should pass no landmarks without 
studying them from every point of view 
for possible later need of recognition. 
Travel should be made to a fixed object, 
such as landmarks, the sun by day, the 
moon or stars at night. When lost, sit 
down aud study the map and compass 
and try to orient yourself. If you wait 
until night your thirst will be less and 
your endurance greater. <A_ signal fire 
might help. 

A desert tour has no terror for the 
traveler who stays on mapped and sign- 
posted routes, but if he unwittingly gets 
off the beaten trails and gets lost, he 
should be acquainted with the methods 
which the expert desert craftsman em- 
ploys to meet the emergency. 


Part Second will be in our next issuc. 





keep up the supply. 





for the sake of present profits? 
hundred miles to the banks swarming with the tasty fish; today these nearby banks are fished out. 


Why the Halibut Vanishes 


Would you like another fishy sample of the pioneer spirit, of the total disregard of the future 
Ten years ago the Puget Sound halibut fleet had to go only two 


The vessels must travel two thousand miles for their catch and the distant Aleutian banks will soon 
be bare for this reason: halibut does not spawn until it reaches the age of eight to eleven years; 
the market demands fish of small and medium size, so the halibut is caught before it can spawn and 


And Remember Canned Salmon Don’t Spawn 
Walter V. Voehlke, in September Sunset Magazine 
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A Hunt with the Oakland Pack 


‘6 HEN you dress on the train 
on Friday morning, be sure to 
put on your hunting suit, for 
we are going straight from the 

station to the Oakland Club, twenty miles 

across New Bridge.” 

This sentence in a letter from my 
brother down in Carolina sounded good to 
me; wherefore, when the porter bawled 
me out at Lanes, I packed away my Sun- 
day suit and climbed into my old field 
equipment. Then, while the A. C. L. train, 
running an hour late, tried to make up 
that time between Lanes and Charleston, 
I had some breakfast, and while so doing 
looked out at a type of landscape familiar 
to me and loved by me since boyhood. 
Moreover, we were running through 
country well known to me: by Mount 
Holly, Otranto, over the Santee River, by 
Ten Mile Hill—and so at length across 
the marshes and into the city. 


M* brother met me with his car, and 
within fifteen minutes after my ar- 
rival, we two (boys again, and that’s a 
good thing!) were speeding out of the 
city’s western limits. An invitation had 
come to us to hunt on the lands of the 
Charleston Mining Company, which con- 
trols thousands of acres of land beneath 
the surface soil of which lie rich deposits 
of phosphate rock. The Oakland Club 
leases a very large tragt of this land, most 
of which lies between the A. C. L. tracks 
and the coast. My brother told me that 
likely the hunt would have started be- 
fore we arrived, for an early start is the 
kind of start to make in Southern deer 
hunting. 

In leaving Pennsylvania the day before, 
I had had a blizzard hard at my heels; 
therefore to me that twenty-mile drive 
through fragrance and sunshine, along a 
level road overarched with huge live-oaks 
and massive pines, was like a trip into an 
entirely different world. Several times 
along the road we stopped to notice where 
deer had crossed in the damp sand; and 
once we saw the tracks of an old gobbler 
that wore No. 10's. 


URNING into Bear Swamp Road, we 

ran for about a mile toward the 
coast; then a little to our left we saw 
the hunting party, gathered in the quiet 
sunshine under the pines, waiting for our 
arrival. They had taken one drive, and 
had killed two deer, which were hanging 
nearby on oak-saplings. The hunters had 
decided not to hunt further until we joined 
them. In this group of men were some 
who during the past twenty years have 
added a great deal to the sport lore of 
Charleston, and have given to deer hunt- 
ing in that region a great deal of high 
distinction. Such hunters as James Davis 
and E. H. Hutchinson were there,—men 
whose association with the hunting game 
confers on it intelligence, dignity, and the 
best of fellowship. There were, to man- 
age the great Oakland Pack with which 
we were to hunt, three negro drivers, who 
were mounted. The chief of these dusky 
scouts was one Henry Washington, a 
negro who knows horses, dogs, and deer; 
who has a voice that carries miles; and 
who would rather hunt than sleep in the 
sun, the utmost compliment for activity 
that can be paid a negro. 


HE pack of hounds, which immedi- 
ately held my admiration, was in some 
respects a motley crew; they varied in 
size, in shape, in color, and in disposition. 
From plain dogs they ranged upward un- 
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til I saw there a pair of the finest English 
deerhounds on this side of the Atlantic. 
These dogs my father had purchased for 
the Club in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, where a very fine type of 
fox- and deerhound is bred. The pack, 
some eightcen in number, was exceedingly 
restless; for they had already tasted the 
fruits of sport. My brother pointed out 
to me several of the more famous dogs: 
Hammer and Trigger made a great pair, 
and Check and Mate likewise. There was 
Old Sked, a dog that had just recovered 
from a terrible ordeal. His owner, E. H. 
Hutchinson, missed him one day on a 
hunt, and for twelve days thereafter the 
hound did not appear. Finally a negro 
came to him to say that strange noises 
(which he did not care about investigat- 
ing) were coming from a certain very 
lonely part of the swamp. Upon going to 
the place, the hunter discovered his lost 
dog. The poor creature had fallen into an 
abandoned well, and had been there twelve 
days. His condition was pitiful; but 
after careful feeding and nursing, he came 
around all right; and now he can bounce 
a buck out of his bed and make him show 
his stride,—same like he always did. 


HEN we were ready to start for our 

drive, the negro Henry, mounted 
on a sure-footed red pony, whirled a lash 
of dazzling length, and made it crack 
startlingly above the heads of the dogs. 
At once they began to throng toward him, 
heavy-eared, intelligent heads lifted, long 
tails waving joyously. The three drivers 
and the dogs took one course; we took 
another,—knowing well that when we 
again should meet, we ought to have 
something interesting to report. 

In going to the stands, I had as my 
companion “Judge” Hutchinson, as he is 
affectionately called; and while my many 
years of deer hunting in the South have 
made me feel that I fairly well under- 
stand the business, I surely learned some- 
thing that day. As we passed down an 
old bank, overarched by sweet myrtles, he 
paused to point out several places where 
bucks had rubbed, and where the old boys 
had pawed the ground, and where, shielded 
by night and this remote solitude, they 
had met the does. There is something 
mysterious about a trysting-place of this 
kind; and I was quite fascinated by it and 
by my comrade’s talk. 


IGHT ahead there,” he said “where 

the bank makes that bend around 
to the left, I saw the funniest thing hap- 
pen that I ever knew to happen in the 
woods. That negro Henry and I were 
following the track of a fine buck. He 
was walking and I was mounted. We 
had two dogs with us, and we were right 
up with them. As we came out of the 
hollow there on the right and reached 
this path on the bank, the two dogs got 
right up to the deer,—they got in the bed 
with him. He was lying in a clump of 
bushes right on the edge of the bank. 
Well, the first thing I knew, the big buck 
had jumped right square on Henry. He 
had to go somewhere, and as the dogs 
were reaching for his tail, he was not so 
particular. The negro was knocked fiat, 


and the buck, too, fell headlong over the 
side of the bank. The only thing that 
kept the stag from being laid out un- 
conscious was that his head didn’t meet 
Henry’s fairly. For a minute or two I 
could see nothing on the bank but a 
scramble of Henrys and bucks. My horse 
turned around as if it had a fit, I mean- 
while trying to get my gun on the deer. 
But the wise old fellow cleared himself, 
and my shot went wild. Henry was none 
the worse for having been run over. I 
think he probably holds the record for 
having been jumped on in this way by 
an unwounded buck.” 

During our progress we had been drop- 
ping off the standers one by one. It now 
came my turn to be left. 


sé IGHT here,” said “Judge,” “this is 

their Rialto. Henry will come with 
the dogs straight through here; and the 
old buck ahead of them will either run 
this old path on your left, or will come 
out through that little clump of pines 
yonder. I killed a big one here last week. 
There are the dogs now.” 

In an instant this good hunter had left 
me and had returned to a stand down the 
bank. 

The scene about me was wonderful in 
its wild and fragrant beauty, but with 
twenty hounds making music in front of 
me, I had small time to take in the scen- 
ery. My object was to locate myself, and 
then to keep my eye on the two runways 
that the “Judge” had pointed out to me. 
Standing under a small rosemary pine, 
whose limbs were some seven feet from 
the ground, I awaited developments. Im- 
mediately to my right were some tall dead 
weeds. Several of these I broke off so 
that an unobstructed view would be af- 
forded of the crossing on that side. By 
this time the hounds were beginning to 
warm up. Their voices were remarkably 
varied; there were deep baritones, griev- 
ing tenors, and just plain barks. Above 
the rising tumult and controlling it I dis- 
tinguished the voice of the negro Henry. 
He cajoled, admonished, encouraged, 
berated, and all in a far-carrying melo- 
dious voice. To control a big pack of 
hounds in woodlands so wild that even an 
old buck is sometimes embarrassed in 
breaking through is a high art; but the 
necessary skill for this Henry possessed. 
He could “ride in the whirlwind, and di- 
rect the storm.” 


HE ever-increasing volume of music 

lacked as yet that assured and con- 
fident tone that means that the deer are 
up. But I knew that the dogs were close 
to the bedded animals. From me _ the 
hounds were now distant only about three 
hundred yards. 

I opened my gun and for a last time 
looked at the shells. I was, of course, 
using buckshot, as rifles are taboo in the 
level woods of the South. I had some 
shells in which I had the greatest confi- 
dence. They were high-base Arrows, 
with 334 Ballistite under a charge of 16 
medium-heavy buckshot, chambering four 
to a layer. Even while my gun was 
open, I heard a sudden warning shout 
from Henry. The deer were up, and un- 
less some miracle turned them, I knew 
from the direction immediately taken by 
the pack that my stand would soon be the 
scene of their crossing. The thrill that 
shivers through a man when a fine pack 
of trained dogs heads his way, bringing 
somewhat before them, is of the genuine. 
sort that is not staled by custom nor 
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age. I experienced it then; 
and, being in strange woods and having 
left a long train-journey not two hours 
before, I was conscious of nervousness. 
3esides, my shot, if the chance offered, 
would have to be very quick, taken while 
the deer was jumping over the old bank; 
for he would emerge from the pine 
thicket to enter forthwith the tall myrtles 
beyond. 1 waited in quiet excitement, 
marveling the while over the wonderfully 
sweet chiming of the dogs’ voices. They 
were no longer tuning up now; they were 
making woodland melodies to which the 
hunter’s heart can listen long after the 
music is stilled. 


withered by 


WAS looking for a shape; I was wait- 

ing to hear some movement which would 
indicate on which side the deer would run. 
Suddenly I both saw and heard it. A fine 
whitetail was coming through the pine 
thicket. In the second neces- 
sary for the maneuver I had 
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in a vital place was the purest chance, 
but certainly no rifle could have done 
more completely the work required. 


HILE 


had 


I was examining the deer I 
just shot, the other standers 
came up, and one of them remarked that 
twenty-four hours before that whitetail 
and I had been nearly a thousand miles 
apart. It did seem rather remarkable that 
good luck should have come to me so 
quickly, and so directly after that long 
journey. 

Within a few minutes the drivers had 
called off the dogs, and we were being 
posted for another drive. My stand was 
on the edge of a forlorn cotton-patch, an 
acre in area, surrounded by the wildest 
forest imaginable. However, not far off 
the Mining Company had a railroad, and 
the freights were constantly passing. I 
was told by two of our party that the deer 





quiet little prowling the skeleton of an 
old buck that probably had died or had 
been killed the year before. Only one 
antler remained on the skull, the other 
having in some manner been broken away. 


WAS not allowed much time for fur- 

ther inspection of these interesting 
premises; for, far away, echoing high 
over the great pines that towered dreamily 
in that lone Carolina forest, the great 
Oakland Pack was again making over- 
tures that meant a prelude to a grand 
march. This time, however, the hounds 
after jumping ran a long way to my left, 
so that I did not see them. But I had 
a good opportunity to hear them broad- 
side, and to distinguish in their varying 
voices about a dozen different kinds of 


eagerness. About a half mile away I 
heard a_ single shot. Several minutes 
later, before the hushing of the pack 


would have indicated to me 
the import of the matter, one 





thrown my gun into the open- 


SH) the negro drivers, circling 





ing which guarded the cross- 


ing. If the “Judge,” in post- 
ing me there, had pointed my 
gun for me and said, “Hold 


it for that spot,” he could not 


have given me clearer direc- 
tions. The deer darkened my 
sights. I pulled on him, and 
over he rolled into the 


myrtles and soft grasses that 
fringed the bank. Almost as 
soon as I reached the deer 
the dogs were upon the scene, 
and as | was a stranger to 


them, I had somewhat of a 
picnic keeping them off the 
fallen quarry until Henry, 
riding like a wild Indian, 
broke through the heavy 
thicket and began to crack 


his long whip over the excited 


ie ‘~ 
ed ae 
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wn _ the thicket through which the 
dogs had run, rode near me. 
He was talking joyously to 
himself, and the mixed meta- 
Pphors are his own. 


O on hyar, you fool 

mule. Ain’t you done 
hear dat shooting? Git out 
ob dis hyar place, you 
swinged-tail rabbit. Put on 
de pot, mule; de ‘Judge’ done 
shoot.” 

Such a compliment, paid to 
a man who deserves it, was 
of a type that a negro knows 
well enough how to pay; nor 
do you ever find one of these 
dusky hunters handing out 
such unfeigned eulogics to 
the wrong man. 





pack. 


HIS was a fine deer that 


+ Inthe Pine Voods 


As we gathered in a broom- 
grass-field, which a deer had 
foolishly attempted to cross, 
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had been shot; and, de- 





spite the objections that many 

hunters raise to the use of 

buckshot, I here found, and have always 
found, that a proper buckshot charge is 
sometimes a lifesaver for a hunter who 
has to shoot very quickly. Nor have I any 
quarrel with the nature of the work ac- 
complished by buckshot when the range is 
not excessive. To support this I may say 


that my brother has a record of fifteen 
straight shots at deer—all killed with 
buckshot. A little later on this same trip 
that I am describing I had the good for- 
tune to wake up at twilight one day an 
old, old stag. He crashed out of a bay- 
branch far ahead of me, and I gave him 
the choke barrel at a distance that ap- 
peared to me hopeless. The buck, a very 


fine animal, was killed dead by two buck- 
shot that entered the small of his back 
just forward of the haunches and ranged 
clear up through his body, through his 
neck, and finally lodged behind his jaws. 
The distance, carefully measured, was 89 
teps, not under 80 yards. The gun was a 
12-gauge Parker, with 30-inch barrels. 
The shell was of the type already de- 
ribed Of course hitting the deer 


my 


did not seem to mind the trains, not even 
the hectic shrieking of the whistles nor 
the shrill grinding of the brakes and 
flanges against the rails. Mr. James 
Davis said that on two occasions, when he 
had been riding a freight to attend to 
some business in a remote section of the 
company’s holdings, he had seen deer ly- 
ing down near the railroad track, and that 
the passing train in no way disturbed 
them. Of course a railroad running 
through a hunting preserve is a nuisance 
in that it disturbs the hunters by shutting 
off, by long freights, some of the best 
crossings at those times when deer are 
headed for them, and also by making a 
place more or less public. On this stand, 
as the dogs were far off when they were 
put in, I had a chance to look for signs, 
and I found the cotton-field full of them. 
The place was tracked from end to end. 
To such a haunt deer love to resort at 
night. They appear to like the free sky 
over them. In summer they like a cot- 
ton-field for a far less romantic reason. 
In a thicket near my stand I found in my 


> since that route lay across the 
, stand of the “Judge,” we 

found the successful hunter 

standing modestly by his deer, while a 
few yards off, Henry was lecturing to 
the hounds in a certain violently affec- 
tionate way peculiar to him. He was 


telling them that they had done their part 
well; and their happy yowling and pleased 
whining showed that the driver had put 
across to them his meaning. 


S we now had four deer, and as we 
had heard the pack make its best 
music, we broke off the hunt. An hour 
later in a home in the city I found it hard 
to realize that my day’s experience had 
not been a dream. I suggested as much 
to my brother as we sat dressed in 
starched collars and civilization’s clothes. 
“Tt may be,” he answered smiling; “but 
if you’re dreaming, how are we going to 
account for those big haunches hanging 
up on the back porch? Anyway,” he 
added, “I think we had better plan to have 


just another such dream _ to-morrow. 
There’s an old buck at Liberty Hall that 
I've been ‘gentling’ for you all this 


” 
season. 
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A Crack Shot 


WAS raised on a cow ranch in Wyo- 

ming with my good uncle and aunt, 

whom I left when quite young, so 

have had the pleasure of riding 
range, hunting, and all that goes with it, 
which is everyday life with-the Western 
man, and I want to-say-that in my thirty- 
eight years on this globe, I have had 
fairly good luck, and above all I enjoyed 
the best of health. I am going to tell you 
a true story as it absolutely happened to 
me last Fall while hunting in the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana. 


HIS is my first experience in writing 

anything of my adventures and I am 
hoping that some of the men and young 
lads who are planning that hunting trip 
this Fall will by chance read this story 
between now and their hunt and perhaps 
it will save some hunter the misfortune 
that | experienced on my last trip. But 
when I recover from this injury I am 
willing to take another chance. On 
November 7th, a fellow pal of mine by 
the name of Pete, whom I had worked 
with and fished with, planned a few days’ 
hunt with me in the hills where I had 
bagged some deer in previous years. 

We boarded the early morning train and 
after one hour’s ride got off and started 
up a canyon. In less than one hour's 
walk from Durant, the station from where 
we started, we discovered fresh deer 
tracks. The snow was perhaps eight 
inches deep and following the tracks up 
the steep mountain through thick timber, 
jumped two deer about ten-thirty, but I 
| did not get a shot. They had hit out 
for the high spots and deeper snow. This 
was Pete’s first deer hunt and, of course, 
he hit right on their trail, but I decided 
to stay and hunt the foothills, for I knew 
there was more game in this vicinity, so 
Pete went on and we separated. I 
crossed over a high ridge into a canyon, 
where I expected to find some deer and 
at the same time keep on the lookout for 
Pete. 


CHOSE a hole where I could look up 

and down the canyon, and it being 
about noon I felt a little hungry, so I sat 
on a log and ate my lunch. I had just fin- 
ished my eats, when I heard the bleat of a 
fawn across the canyon, and trying my 
best to locate the sound, I sighted a fine 
buck standing under a large fir tree and 
below him on the ‘steep hillside were a doe 
and two fawns feeding in some brush. As 
I had only a small caliber Winchester, 
they were out of my range, and they had 
not discovered me, as the wind was in my 
favor. After watching for a few minutes 
I slipped away. Walking out in a clear- 
ing I heard voices and from where I was 
standing I could see two boys walking 
out of some thick timber. I was a little 
uneasy for fear they would scare up the 
four deer I had seen across the canyon. 
After a little conversation with them I 
learned that they were headed to a place 
safely distant from my game, so I hit out 
up the ridge watching for Pete. After 
a little more than an hour, I sighted him 
about a half mile away and waving my 
cap | attracted his attention. 


By Edward Winterscheidt 


E met about one-thirty, and while 

he sat down and got his breath, 
I told him about the deer and the two 
boys, so after a little rest we started 
up the ridge and across the canyon so 
we could come down on the deer where 
we could get in close range of them. We 
were stepping our way very carefully, as 
the snow was soft and I was about ten 
feet in front of Pete, when within seventy- 
five yards of us, a buck jumped through 
the brush. Pete fired one shot but did not 
touch a hair. The doe and fawns were 
lying down when we jumped them, but 
they did not stay together. The buck and 
doe went straight down the hill and the 
two fawns circled around and came back 
to where we jumped them. 

Pete and I separated again. I ran to the 
right where I expected to head off the 
buck and doe and instead I ran within 
thirty yards of the two fawns. I did not 
shoot at them—it was the buck I was 
after. He was a beauty, so I followed 
the fawns, thinking the buck and doe 
would come to them. They took me in 
the opposite direction from where I left 
Pete and seeing me walking. in a crouch- 
ing position, he mistook me for the deer. 
It was a crack shot this time. The ball 
from his 38-55 marlin soft point caught 
me in my right shoulder blade four inches 
below my coilar-bone, passed through my 
two lungs and my left shoulder and lodged 
in my left arm, from where it was ex- 
tracted seventy-two days later. 


FELL face downward, where I lay in 
the snow and cold for seven hours, 
Well, my dear reader, it was not my time 
yet, for I am one of the lucky few who 
have lived to tell the tale. The thoughts 
that a man has at such a critical moment 
are more than I can explain, but the first 
thing was my wife and four children and 
I never expected to see them again. As 
I looked up at the sky and tall pines I 
thought they would be the last things I 
would see on this planet, as my breath 
was getting shorter every minute, and in 
all my agony I'll never forget the expres- 
sion and actions of Pete. 

He was at my side in a minute and the 
first thing he did was to take off my hunt- 
ing coat, sweater, vest and shirt which he 
cut with his hunting knife, and bandaged 
the wound in my back where the blood 
was streaming out. As I was overheated 
and warm, the next thing he did was to 
find the two boys I had talked with, as 
they were the nearest help we had. In 
less than an hour they were at my side. 
They wanted to carry me down the moun- 
tain, but I would not let them as I was 
in too much pain. They peeled off their 
coats and sweaters and made me as com- 
fortable as they could and then the two 
lads left Pete with me and started for 
Durant, six miles away. They made the 
run over rough country in record time. 


At the station there were only the op- 
erator and four hunters waiting for 
the train to Butte. At any rate they 
would not come up and help, as they were 
tired and wanted to catch the train to 
town. After lying for some time in the 


snow, I became very stiff and cold, so 
Pete made a fire at my back and one at 
my feet. I became very thirsty and kept 
Pete busy melting snow in a tobacco can. 
As darkness crept upon us, the hours 
seemed like days. About all I recall was 
the light of the fire as it lit up the pine 
trees and Pete shooting all his ammuni- 
tion away trying to get an answer from 
someone, but to no avail, when at eight 
o’clock someone answered down the can- 
yon and three men came up the mountain 
with lanterns—Tom Higginson, Bill Sim- 
mers and a Mr. Miller. They soon made 
a stretcher and were just ready to start 
down the mountain with me when they 
heard another party coming. When they 
arrived at the fire where I lay, it was no 
other than a doctor and one of the boys 
who left us that afternoon. The doctor 
bent over me and asked me how I felt, 
but the talk was all out of me. He came 
out there in this street clothes, which were 
now in rags from climbing through rocks 
and brush. He was a small man but a 
game one. He is one of the best athletes 
in the State of Montana. Well, he soon 
put me out of a lot of misery and the six 
men started down the mountain with me 
head first. 


FTER a hazardous trip in the dark- 
ness, slipping and sliding, we landed 
at the Higginson ranch at ten-thirty 
p. m., where Mr. Simmers was awaiting 
us. I was put to bed in a nice, large front 
room, where I kept Mrs. Simmers and 
the doctor busy all night bringing me 
black coffee and water. The next or 
I was hauled the remaining four and ; 
half miles in a light spring wagon to 
where the ambulance was waiting for me. 
I was taken fourteen miles in it to the 
Murray Hospital, where anxious wife and 
friends were waiting for me. After 
twenty-nine days in the cot with the best 
of care from the nurses and Doctor H. H. 
James, who helped carry me out of the 
mountains, I recovered and was taken 
home, so it took me one month instead ot 
one day to make the hunting trip, and he- 
lieve me, it sure did seem good to sit at 
the table with my wife and children once 
more. However, I was taken back to the 
hospital on the nineteenth of January and 
brought up to the top floor, where the 
nurse applied the gas mask to my face 
and sent me to the hunting grounds for 
three hours. _When I came to, I was spit- 
ting cotton. When I took to hard drink- 
ing again, the nurse gave me the souvenir 
I stopped in the mountains that was 
intended for the deer. 


OW, dear reader, this is a kind of 
safety first story and is absolutely 
true. Look twice before you shoot! 
There were two hunters killed in Mon- 
tana since I met with this accident, and 
the next story will be the lucky kind, as 
I have had lots of it and hope to be able 
to hit the trail again this Fall, but I guess 
I will have to take wifie along this time. 
I am certain she will demand it, to take 
care of me. I often take her fishing. 
She’s a good angler and gets lots of bites 
—yes, mosquito bites. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ENDORSES PUBLIC SHOOTING 
GROUND-GAME REFUGE BILL 


HE Public 

Refuge bill 
the Senate by Senator Harry 
Indiana, was referred to the 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 
man Dan R. Anthony, Jr., of 
introduced the bill in the House, 


Ground-Game 
introduced in 
S. New, of 
Committee 
Congress- 
Kansas, 


where 


Shooting 
which was 


it was referred to the Committee on 
\griculture. This committee promptly 
referred the bill to the Secretary of 


\griculture and asked his views on it. 
The reply received from Secretary Wal- 


lace covered the situation so thoroughly 
that we believe everyone interested in the 
bill should read his letter, which was 


printed in the Congressional Record under 


date of July 1, at the instigation of Con- 
gressman Anthony, and from which we 
are reprinting it below: 


AGRICULTURE, 
June 21, 1921. 


“DEPARTMENT OF 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., 
“Hon. G. HAUGEN, 
“Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
“House of Representatives. 
“Dear Mr. HAvuGeN: 
“T am in receipt of your 
May 31, inviting my attention to a 


letter of 
bill, 


H. R. 5823, ‘Providing for establishing 
shooting grounds for the public, for 
establishing game refuges and breeding 
grounds, for protecting migratory birds, 
and requiring a Federal license to hunt 
them,’ and requesting an expression of 


opinion concerning it. 
“According to the terms of this bill, 
proposes to accomplish two main objects: 


“First—The purchase, or rental, and 
maintenance of marsh and water areas 
especially suitable for migratory wild 


fowl, which shall be used as free pub- 
lic shooting grounds in the open hunting 
season and safeguarded as breeding and 
resting places for these birds in the close 
season. 

“Second—The administration of the mi- 
gratory bird treaty act in order to more 
adequately maintain and increase the sup- 
ply of migratory birds, including not only 
the ducks, geese and others classed as 
game, but the great host of smaller species 
which are so vitally essential to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country through 
their unceasing war on injurious insects. 

“The bill provides the means for carry- 
ing out its purposes through a fund to be 
created from the proceeds of a Federal 
hunting license fee of $1 a year, to be 
paid by each person who hunts migratory 
game birds. It is not possible to ascertain 
definitely the number of hunters who 
would take out Federal licenses for this 
purpose, but it would probably be between 
and two millions. The money to be 
used for increasing the supply of migra- 
tory game birds and perpetuating wild- 
fowl hunting in the United States would 
be contributed by the hunters of migra- 
tory game birds, the people most directly 
benefited thereby, thus relieving the Gov- 
ernment from consider- 


one 


appropriating a 


able sum each year, amounting for the 
fiscal year 1922 to more than $154,900 for 
the administration of the migratory bird 
treaty act, the Lacey act and the Federal 
bird reservations. 

“The provisions in this bill whereby 
the licenses are to be made available to the 
public through the postoffices throughout 
the country utilize governmental ma- 
chinery already established, thus avoiding 
the excessive cost of setting up a new 
service. This not only provides economy 
and effectiveness of administration, but 
should be a _ highly appreciated  con- 
venience to the public. 

“The bill also confers the police powers 


necessary to its enforcement, and the 
penalty clauses are carefully drawn. It 
is important that these features of the 


bill be retained. The birds must be pro- 
tected on the refuges and the public shoot- 
ing grounds effectively administered if the 
desired results are to be obtained. The 
provisions of the bill along this line are 
quite similar to those found in the migra- 
tory bird treaty act and are well adapted 
for the vigorous enforcement of a statute 
of this character. 

“The clauses in the bill providing for 
investigations and publication of infor- 
mation relative to birds will meet a 
necessary requirement for intelligent con- 
servation and increase of migratory birds. 

“The present appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of the migratory bird treaty 
act provides for less than thirty full-time 
wardens to enforce the law throughout the 
forty-eight States and Alaska—an _ ob- 
viously inadequate force to cover such a 
vast territory. In 1920 the State of New 
York alone had a force of 145 game war- 


dens; Pennsylvania, 110; Michigan, 97, 
and California 78 to enforce their game 
laws, as against 28 Federal wardens in 


the entire United States to enforce the 
migratory bird treaty act. The fund re- 
sulting from the establishment of a Fed- 
eral hunting license, as provided in this 
bill, would end this embarrassment and 
enable the department to meet the in- 
sistent and growing demand for adequate 
warden service. 

“Reports received by the department 
from all parts of the country agree that 
the alarming decrease of migratory wild 
fowl which preceded the negotiation of 
the migratory bird treaty and the passage 
of the act by Congress for the protection 
of migratory birds has changed to a 
marked increase. These reports show a 
cumulative increase, not only in such mi- 
gratory wild fowl as ducks, geese and 
other game birds, but also of many insect- 
eating birds. Good evidence of the in- 
crease of migratory wild fowl under the 
migratory bird treaty act is contained in 
the report of the State game warden of 
Minnesota, that during the hunting sea- 
son of 1919 about 1,800,000 wild ducks 
were killed in that State. The meat 
value of these birds undoubtedly exceeded 
$2,000,000. This indicated the economic 
advantage to the country at large to be 
derived in food value alone from the en- 
actment of this bill. It is evident that 


the carrying out of the proposed conser- 

vation program under the Federal hunt- 
ing license law would increase the total 
value of migratory wild fowl taken by 
hunters each year in the United States by 
millions of dollars, in addition to insuring 
the perpetuation of this valuable natural 
resource. 

“It is generally acknowledged that even 
with the inadequate sums available for en- 
forcing the migratory bird treaty act the 
successful outcome of this great conserva- 
tion measure has become apparent more 
promptly than was anticipated by its 
friends. Thus the passage of the migra- 
tory bird treaty act constituted the first 
important step toward insuring the per- 
petuation of our wild fowl and our wild- 
fowl hunting. Another step of almost 
equally vital importance if we are to hold 
what we have gained remains to be taken. 
This is provided for in the present bill 
and consists of the conservation and per- 
petuation of a sufficient number of small 
inland lakes, as well as inland and coastal 
swamp and marsh areas, to provide our 


migratory wild fowl necessary feeding, 
resting and breeding places within the 
United States. 

“The bill provides for the use of not 


less than 45 per cent of the funds ob- 
tained from Federal hunting licenses for 
the purchase or rental and maintenance of 
suitable breeding places and_ feeding 
grounds for wild fowl to be used as pub- 
lic shooting grounds in the open season. 
It is absolutely necessary that not only 
during the breeding season, but during 
their migrations and in winter wild fowl 
have necessary places in which to live. 
There is no question that vast areas of 
swamp land in Alaska and northern Can- 
ada will in the indefinite future supply 
abundant breeding places for innumera- 
ble wild fowl. The maintenance of suit- 
able homes for these birds while in the 
United States, owing to activity in drain- 
ing operations, is becoming more and 
more precarious and their entire future 
is seriously threatened. 

“This part of the bill, although pri- 
marily intended to increase the number of 
wild fowl and to perpetuate wild-fowl 
hunting, really involves a number of other 
important factors of definite advantage to 
the public. The mistaken idea is prevalent 
that the drainage of practically all water 
or marsh areas is a public benefit. Ex- 
perience has shown in numerous instances 
that drainage has resulted in destroying 
a water area with its varied uses and left 
in its place land of little or no value. A 
careful survey by qualified experts should 
be made in which the community values 
of the water areas should be considered 
before individual drainage projects are 
undertaken. Under proper conditions 
many lakes, ponds, swamps and marsh 
areas will yield a distinctly larger return 
than would the same area drained for 
agricultural purposes. The development 
and utilization of all available products 
of such areas might be termed ‘water 
farming.’ 

“In addition to the returns from water 
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areas in wild fowl, they may also yield 
the following products: 

“1. A valuable‘supply of food and game 
fish. 

“2. An annual return of furs from such 
fur bearers as the muskrats, skunks and 
—— frequenting them. 

The production in certain areas of 
Pd. valuable for forage and for the 
manufacture of grass rugs, which has be- 
come a profitable industry; also, in suit- 
able areas, the production of willow 
suitable for basketry and other purposes. 

“4. A natural ice supply. 

“5. A definite help in maintaining the 
underground water level which is fre- 
quently essential for the production of 
forest growth and other veget tation. 

“6. An invaluable help in holding back 
the run-off of flood waters, assisting in 
preventing excessive erosion and other 
flood damage. There is little doubt that 
if shallow lakes and swamp areas along 
drainage ways are systematically drained, 
the danger of terrific floods and the 
enormous destruction of lives and prop- 
erty will be seriously increased. This 
effect of extensive drainage work deserves 
careful attention in view of its definite 
relation to the public welfare. 

“7. Many of the more attractive of such 
oie areas lend themselves admirably for 
educational uses and to assist in interest- 
ing the people of the State in out-of-door 
recreation and in the natural resources of 
plant and animal life which are so im- 
portant in supplying useful commodities. 

“There is, however, little question that 
the greatest benefit of all from the 
establishment of public hunting grounds 
through the enactment of the present law 
would be its contribution to the public 
welfare. 

“At the present time it is estimated that 
more than 6,000,000 people in the United 
States engage in hunting of one kind or 
another each year. The rapidly increas- 
ing drainage of marsh areas threatens the 
continuance of one of the most popular 
kinds of hunting, which will be perpetuated 
under the terms of the present bill, With 
the growing congestion of population and 
the unrest which such massing produces, 
the maintenance and development of 
opportunities for out-of-door recreation, 
such as is here contemplated, places this 
bill in the front rank among legislative 
measures bearing on the public welfare. 
Throughout the United States a very 
large proportion of the men who spend a 
certain period each year in hunting are 
undoubtedly among our most desirable 
citizens. Through their out-of-door recre- 
ations they develop their resourcefulness 
and maintain a physical and mental health 
which is of the utmost value in relation 
to their civic usefulness. 

“Under present conditions many of the 
most favorable marsh areas for wild-fowl 
shooting have been purchased and are 
being held by wealthy sportsmen as hunt- 
ing clubs, thus curtailing opportunities for 
wild-fowl hunting by the general public. 
The growing absorption of such areas by 
hunting clubs has created much bitter 
criticism on the part of those who, through 
lack of means, are unable to enjoy such 
privileges. The enactment of the present 
bill and the establishment of public shoot- 
ing grounds under its provisions would 
give the general public equally good 
shooting privileges with those had by the 
clubs, but without individual additional 
cost, and should completely obviate any 
cause for the antagonistic feeling on the 
part of the public now existing. 

“The purchase, or rental, and main- 
tenance of public shooting grounds, as 
provided for in the present bill, would 
maintain for the benefit of residents in 


American Game Protective Association 


both country and town large opportuni- 
ties for continued wild-fowl shooting that 
will be impossible in any other way. It 
might, in fact, be stated that it would 
provide Federal shooting clubs for the 
-benefit of the general public at the nomi- 
nal cost of a Federal hunting license of 
$1 a year. 

“The bill is well drawn and offers a 
solution of the problem of raising ade- 
quate funds for migratory-bird protec- 
tion and for the acquisition of public 
shooting grounds without the necessity of 
regular annual appropriations. Incident- 
ally, if enacted, it will accomplish many 
other desirable objects, and, as a simple, 
practical conservation measure of great 
value, it has the approval of this depart- 
ment, 

“Very truly yours, 
“Henry C. WALLACE, 
“Secretary.” 
. * * + ‘ 


SHOTGUN LOADS 


OW many different kinds of 12-gauge 

shotgun loads are on the market? 
Without giving the matter a great deal of 
thought, the average gunner would prob- 
ably estimate that there must be at least 
100 combinations. 

Recently when talking with an official 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
he took our breath away by telling us that 
there were 4,213 different 12-gauge shot- 
gun loads on the market a few years 
ago, but that his company had been con- 
ducting experiments at enormous expense 
in an effort to reduce the number and find 
which loads are best suited for different 
species of game. 

This gentleman told us that at the pres- 
ent time they are convinced that 638 dif- 
ferent 12-gauge loads are all that are 
necessary to cover all forms of shooting. 
It seems impossible that any ammunition 
concern could list in its catalogue 4,213 
different loads in a 12-gauge case. If this 
number seems extreme, as it did to the 
writer, do a little figuring yourself. 

Take the sizes of shot from 1 to 12 and 
figure the different combinations from 
¥% of an ounce to the maximum of 1% 
ounces. Then take the powder load into 
consideration. Figure from a minimum 
of 2 drams up to the maximum of 3% 
drams. Double this figure to provide for 
both soft and chilled shot. Again double 
it to allow for both high and low base 
shells. 

There are eleven different shotgun pow- 
ders in general use in America to-day. 
Multiply the number you now have by 
eleven and you will find there are over 
20,000 possible combinations. Of course, 
many of these are so freakish that they 
are perhaps never loaded. However, it is 
easy to be seen that if powder and shot 
loads were split into eighths and sixteenths, 
as many of the old shooters used to do 
when they loaded their shells by hand, the 
total of 4,213 would be greatly increased. 

The du Pont Powder Company have 
shot thousands and thousands of different 
loads until they can give you the breach 
pressure and muzzle velocity of every pos- 
sible combination, and the striking power 
of the shot at intervals of one yard until 
the pellets are traveling so slow that they 
will not register. In this way, they have 
proved without question which loads 
should give the best results on different 
species of game. 

By carefully studying the table they 
have prepared, most shooters are apt to 
receive a severe shock when they realize 
that they would have had much greater 
success in field shooting if they had dis- 
carded their favorite duck load long ago. 
For years the writer has shot 3% drams 
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of bulk smokeless with 1% ounces of 714 
chilled shot. We were greatly surprised 
to learn that if we had dropped an eighth 
of an ounce of shot, the pattern would 
have been better and the penetration 
greater. 

The 3%4-1% load which so many duck 
shooters swear by does not prove out in 
practice. It has been learned from the 
experiments that 314-1% or 3-1 will pro- 
duce better results. It will be hard to 
convince many of the old wild-fowl shoot- 
ers that they could have any degree of 
success with 3 drams of powder, and 
1 ounce of shot. Nevertheless, scientific 
experiments have proved that the pellet 
energy at 30, 40, 50 and 60 yards with this 
load is greater than the famous duck 
shooting load of 3% drams of powder and 
1% ounces of shot. 

* * * *” * 


WATCH FOR THE SNIPE FLIGHT 
LETTER from Mr. John B. Burn- 


ham, president of the Association, 
written on June 23 from Nome, Alaska, 
states that that country is literally alive 
with jacksnipe. Mr. Burnham continues: 

“They are all over the tundra and even 
nesting in the town. A little girl whom 
I was talking with told me she killed two 
baby snipe accidentally by stepping on 
them. They are whistling over the house- 
tops all the time. Out on the tundra when 
one sits down snipe drop out of the sky 
all around. : 

“There are also a great many ptarmi- 
gan. I went by a number of small ponds, 
but the only ducks I have seen were fly- 
ing at a distance. The reports received 
here indicate that ducks are breeding in 
large quantities where conditions are more 
suitable to their needs.” 

This is good news to the gunner who 
will be looking for the jacksnipe flight in 
the Fall. 

* * * * * 
SUMMER GROUSE HUNTER 
HEAVILY FINED 


E have just received word that Jus- 
tice S. C. Hyde, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, fined a summer grouse hunter 
$200, when convicted of having four 
grouse in his possession. The arrest was 
made by Washington State Game Warden 
Charles G. Mihill. Mr. Mihill is also a 
United States deputy game warden. He 
is to be congratulated upon apprehending 
this type of violator. We know of no 
more despicable game law violator than 
the Summer hunter. 
The man who will shoot the mother 
bird, leaving her flock to starve, is not 
fit to be allowed afield. The fine imposed 


‘by Justice Hyde was none too high. Men 


convicted of Summer bird hunting should 
have their licenses canceled and applica- 
tion refused for the next five years. 

* * * * * 


BEAVER SMUGGLING 


HE discovery of a highly organized 

smuggling ring for the export of 
beaver skins has led the provincial govern- 
ment of British Columbia to make the 
beaver industry practically a government 
monopoly. It has been learned that the 
organized gang which has been engaged 
in smuggling beaver skins across the 
border has taken from 4,000 to 6,000 skins 
out of the province unlawfully. 

Under the ruling persons found illegally 
in possession of beaver skins will be liable 
to six months’ imprisonment without op- 
tion of fine. The penalty provided in this 
case will bring results. Too often the 
game-law violator is willing to run the 
chance of a small cash fine, but where he 
knows it means six months in jail if he 
is caught, violations will be almost imme- 
diately reduced to a minimum. 
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SPORTSMEN 


Privilege to Fish or Hunt 
DEPENDS ON YOU 


1 Respect the rights of the owner of this property, he is a good fellow 
or it would be posted. 


2 Make Good any damage you do, and report that done by others. 
You may want to come again. 


3 Don’t throw away a lighted match, cigar or cigarette. Aid in fire 
prevention. 

4 Obey and assist in enforcement of Fish and Game Laws of the Com- 
monwealth. Notify nearest Game Warden of violations. 

5 There are two kinds of sportsmen: the regular guy and the piker. 
Where do you fit? It is a decided compliment to be known in your 
community as a clean sportsman. Wear your membership button 
with credit to yourself and your club. 


THE PENALTY 


Increasing annual loss of open fishing and hunting in the commonwealth 
largely due to the MISCONDUCT of the PIKER. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 
The farmer supplies the streams and covers, you are taking from both. 
What are you giving him in return? Join a Rod and Gun Club and 
assist in restocking his streams and covers. 
PAPER CITY ROD & GUN CLUB 
Holyoke, Mass. M. McDowell, Secretary. 


THE ABOVE POSTER OUGHT TO HELP BRING IT HOME TO YOU. Ed. 
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Northern Pike~some fish! 


MIGHTY smash—a 2zz2z-zzzz-zzzz as your reel sings out fifty, sixty, 
yes ninety or more feet of line—then a sudden stop and a churning, 
boiling commotion. Again he rushes, but you stop him—and in 
turning him back get your first flash of burnished, fighting muscle. You 
can see he’s a whopper—you can feel his brutal strength—you realize 
you re up against a battling Northern Pike. 
Whether it’s Northern Pike—whether it’s Muskie—dependability is the all-important 
thing in the tackle you use. 
South Bend Muskie Buck-tail Spoon. A buck-tail treble with red feather center. For 
years it's been an effective killer used for trolling or casting. In various sizes of hooks, 
single or tandem spoons. Also in weedless type. 
South Bend Buck-tail Gang Spoon, Several extra strong hooks completely masked 
with buck-tail hair, tied full, make up the South Bend gangs, so successfully used in 
trolling for big ones. Also furnished with single or tandem spoons. 
South Bend Buck-tails, the original buck tails, are made of genuine buck-tail hair, tied full and wrapped with 
silk. The secret of their wonderful fish-getting qualities comes through the life-like, breathing effect of the 
hairs as they spread in the water. 
Send for ‘The Days of Real Sport’’—book giving detailed description and complete variety of Pike, Muskie 
and other game-fish lures; also shows the two famous South Bend Reels. Postal getsit—Free. Write today. 





South Bend 
Musk-Oreno No. 976. 


Muskie Buck-tail 
Spoon No. 708A 









South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


South Bend 
Buck-tail 











SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2219 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 
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They try to 
have them called 
“buffet smokers’ 


At one end of every train that pulls out 
of a railroad station—sometimes at the 
front end, frequently at the rear end, some- 
times at both ends—there are coaches called 
smoking-cars. 

A train may start upon its long or short 
journey without a diner, but seldom or 
never does one start without its smoker. 

Of recent years the more comfortable 
smoking-cars upon the swift limiteds have 
become known as club smokers. 

Railroad officials called them, and still 
strive to have them called, buffet smokers. 

The people keep right on calling them 
club smokers. A good comfortable smoke 
is the sort of fuel that makes the best club 
spirit. 

There is no surer mark of the good fel- 
low than the pipe. 


? 


His smoke is hand- 
ing him so much satis- 
faction that he feels 
kindly disposed  to- 
ward everybody. 

Things look good to 
him provided he has 
just the right tobacco 
burning cheerily away 
in the bowl of his pipe. 

Now the right 
tobacco to one 
man may be dis- 
tasteful to an- 
other. There is 
individual taste 
in tobacco just as 
there is in judging 
the beauty of woman. 
All a man can do 
is to find the to- 
bacco that is the right tobacco for him. 

The trouble is that most pipe-smokers 
are good-natured, tolerant chaps, and some 
of them smoke a certain kind of tobacco 
because they don’t know there is another 
that would suit them better. 

Have you just the right tobacco? If 
not, we suggest that you try Edgeworth. 
It may be just the tobacco you want. Merely 
send us your name and address together 
with that of the dealer filling your smok- 
ing needs and we will gladly send you 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is compressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin, moist slices. 
Take a slice and just rub it up for a mo- 
ment between the hands. That gives you 
an average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has that rub- 
bing up already done for you. You pour 
it straight from can to pipe. It packs well 
and it burns evenly all the way through 
from top to bottom. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars. 

We have a Special Week End Size Can 
for 35 cents that is just the thing for the 
outdoor man who loves his pipe. 

For the free samples we should like to 
submit for your judgment, address Larus 
& Brother Co., 27 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
iobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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THE PORCUPINE DOG RACE 
By Leonard P. Heil 


ASSED into the discard of time 

is March 19, 1921, and with it, 

passing into history, is the Porcu- 

pine Dog Race. For six years now 
has this been an annua! fixture. Rescued 
at the last minute from a rabid case of 
“passing the buck” the Timmins Board of 
Trade recognized and gave life to the one 
event of the Northland that has not, and 
should not, succumb to the approaching 
tread of progress. Too soon perhaps will 
we see the abandonment of our horses and 
sleighs, our canoes and packs. But where 
can we replace with modern inventions 
the mystic spell of romance, the tears 
and laughter, the history-building achieve- 
ments that inseparably link the dog team 
and canoe in our history, in fact our very 
life? Time will some day demand that 
we ruthlessly abandon what has served us 
so well. Until that day, let us put forth 
every effort to retain the one event of the 
Northland that links the past with the 
present, and is so intimately interwoven 
with its history. 

To the person expecting to have thrills 
and excitement, a dog race is a disappoint- 
ment. There is nothing of the spectacular 
about it. Nothing to quicken the flow 
of the blood, or bring the flush of excite- 
ment to the cheek. To the superficial it 
has nothing to recommend it. But it is 
not on the surface that the largest veins 
of gold are found; you must go deeper. 
Just so with this: The start and finish 
of a race are but part of it, and if we 
| must needs be content with only what our 
eyes can see, it is indeed a sad disappoint- 
ment. You cannot see on the surface, nor 
can you judge by the finish, the heart- 
breaking effort that it has required to 
reach the goal. No mere glance will tell 
you the urging demand of the master, or 
the responsive efforts of the dogs out 
|on the long trail. You cannot hear or sce 
|the driving will, that now pleads, now 
urges, and now commands; you cannot 
know of the heartbreaking, bodyracking 
agony that master and animals must un- 
dergo before they cross the line. This 
is not seen, nor is it told. You must feel 
it, and know it. 


O a more or less degree this race was 
but a repetition of the past four years; 
in that the same man has won it for that 
many times. One feature of it, though, 
as indicative of its universal democracy 
and appeal, was that at the last moment 
the eleventh entry was made by the wife 
of a mining engineer, who was himself an 
entrant. Borrowing two dogs, and using 
| one of her husband’s, who had five and 
was only allowed four, she attempted the 
impossible feat of driving in a race a team 
of dogs that had never pulled together 
before. Had courage and daring been all 
that was requisite, success would have 
crowned her effort, for she had everyone 
| with her—but the dogs. 
Starting from the main street of the 
town, the course leads south for about 
three blocks, then east -by south past the 
Porcupine Crown Gold Mines, north to 
| the Dome Mines, west to the South Porcu- 
| pine and thence west by south through 
| Schumacher to Timmins. This covers in 
| all a distance of approximately 14 miles. 
Not long, nor hard, compared with some 
of the many others that have gone down 
into history. And for this reason it can 
easily be perpetuated—it is not killing on 
| man or dog. 
| The best time that has ever been made 





over this course was made by a man 
named Cousinneau, and was the second 
year. His time was one hour, eighteen 
minutes and some-odd seconds. The funny 
part of this is that this man had to beg 
to be allowed to enter; his dogs were so 
small and scrawny, his outfit so decrepit, 
that it was thought he would not have 
a chance, Finally, after much urging and 
pleading, they yielded, and to-day the 
record that this man from nowhere, with 
his cur team and patched harness, made 
still stands supreme. In fact, it has not 
even been seriously menaced. Such is one 
of the lessons of judging from appear- 
ances. 


"THE time made by W. Martin in the 
race just run was one hour and twenty- 
six minutes, and is, I believe, his best time. 
To a careful observer, there is no secret 
in his success. With the same team, prac- 
tically, of mongrels he has won four suc- 
cessive times, and the team that wins next 
year will have to beat this same man. On 
the face of it, if you just take things as 
they appear, you see nothing remarkable 
in the man or the team. Of medium build, 
weighing about 140 pounds, a face ruddy 
from exposure, with fur cap, white sweat- 
er, corduroy trousers cut riding style, 
heavy wool socks on outside of trousers, 
with overshoes over moccasins. At first 
glance you saw nothing more than the 
ordinary man of the North. A _ second 
glance, however, revealed a man of deep 
purpose and determination, nothing blus- 
tering or self-assertive ; rather, a quiet de- 
termination that seemed to transmit itself 
to you, and what was more important, to 
his dogs. 

The leader of his team is a collie, a 
female, I believe; nothing much as a 
specimen of this breed, rather inclined to 
be undersized. The next two dogs were 
merely short-haired, self-colored mon- 
grels, and the wheel dog appeared to be 
about three-quarters collie. Physically, 
like their master, hard as nails, showing 
the effects of continual work. This, how- 
ever, is not the secret of the combination 
that has won four races. It is not the 
blood of the dogs, or rather their lack of 
it; neither their color, size nor condition, 
that will give you the answer. You must 
go deeper than that. It is the fact that 
they recognize but the one will—that of 
their master. His word is law; his voice 
commands and they obey. There is no 
divided authority, or questioning that au- 
thority—what he says they do, not through 
fear, but love—he is always the master 
and they but serve. Here lies the secret 
of Martin’s success. And here lies the 
whole secret of any other man’s success, 
be he a captain of industry, or the Man 
on the Frozen Trails of the North. 





NOTICE 


In our September issue we pub- 
lished the game laws as they came 
to us from Washington. Evidenty a 
mistake was made as to the opening 
date in New York State on Cotton- 
tail Rabbits. Instead of October 1, 
as we published it, the date is Octo- 
ber 15, and the closing date varies 
in eight counties of the State—Eb. 
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EVINRUDE 
PLAYGROUNDS No. 8 
Popular Lake Beulah, Michigan, 

where more than a score of Evin- 
rudes are in use. 





|| An Afternoon’s Sport 
for a Quarter 


CROSS the lake for a week-end’s fishing, with rods and lines 
and a pup-tent, upstream to town to buy supplies or just out 
for an hour’s ride on the water! With an Evinrude clamped 

to your rowboat or canoe you breeze along, 6 to 8 miles an hour 
if you wish, without touching a hand to oar or paddle. 





You’re always first to reach your favorite fishing grounds. And 
| | when you get there you are ready to fish because you can set up 

your rods and tackle as you ride, with your Evinrude doing the 
“rowing.” 


Twenty-five miles for twenty-five cents! A penny a mile for “gas” 
and oil is all it costs to operate an Evinrude. And you pay only 
$10 a year for this efficient little motor, dividing its price by its 
life. What other outdoor sport is half so economical? 








The Evinrude is the world’s standard power plant for watercraft, | | 
gradually developed and perfected by a great organization through 
a period of years. Its dependable, vibrationless power is known 
wherever navigable water flows. 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer to 
show you the Evinrude. Or send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


482 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Distributors: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
780 Commonweath Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Service Stations: 


1509 Elm St., Dallas, Texas, 30 East Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Water and St. Francis Sts.. Mobile, Ala, 1415 West Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
123 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 611 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


2 Horse-Power | 
Automatic Reverse 

Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION 
AND TRAP SHOOTING 





give your address for reply.—The Editor, 





This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism. Be sure to 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


THE HUNTING SENSE 
Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


OW often have you said to another, 

“Is Blank a sportsman”; or, “Does 
So and So like shooting”? and received 
the prompt reply, “Oh, yes, he is a won- 
derful shot.” One would infer from this 
almost invariable answer that the ability 
to shoot straight was the cardinal requisite 
of a successful sportsman. The non- 
shooting public universally believes that it 
is the all important qualification. Indeed, 
I will amplify this statement by saying 
that more than half of the sportsmen 
think so. Yet how very far is this belief 
from the actual truth. 

Prompted by romance and the glamour 
of those feats of arms performed by our 
heroes in the past, mixed with a whole- 
some respect for a skill which is so little 
understood and which is generally sup- 
posed to be a gift from the gods, the 
expert shot is invested with a halo of es- 
teem and admiration that approaches 
veneration and despite the tenacity with 
which this feeling is adhered to, there is 
practically no foundation of truth for it. 

I venture to make this statement that 
three out of four men can become what 
we are prone to call really good shots— 
provided they have a natural liking for 
shooting which will supply the necessary 
stimulus to concentration and study of the 
subject, plus the time and the financial 
means. There are many who care noth- 
ing for skill with firearms. There are 


some who are physically unfit, through 
poor nerves and defective eyesight. There 
are others of low mentality who cannot 
concentrate their faculties on anything— 
these are the jellyfish of humanity, who, 
lacking faith in themselves, are defeated 
from the start and can never make good. 


O become a really distinguished shot 

at either fur or feathers requires years 
of constant practice, and he that is en- 
dowed with a natural adaptability for the 
game has a great advantage over the 
others. But I am thoroughly convinced 
that, granted the opportunity and effort is 
made, three out of four men can excel 
in marksmanship. There is not a more 
universally tolerated falsehood than the 
belief regarding the “natural born shot.” 
There never was and never will be such 
a prodigy. Straight shooting is the result 
of constant and unremitted practice. The 
experts, those on the top rung of the lad- 
der, are, as a general rule, professionals 
who can shoot constantly with very little 
expense to themselves; these include mili- 
tary riflemen and the representatives of 
the big munition producers, wealthy en- 
thusiasts who have all the time and money 
that they require to spend upon their 
hobby and those of small financial means 
who can afford to expend a liberal por- 
tion of their patrimony upon their pet 
pastime, because they have few obliga- 
tions. 

You will occasionally mect afield a re- 
markably fine shot who you know has not 
used a gun for a long time, but invariably 
in his past, he at some time devoted a 
more than ordinary attention to shooting— 
it may have been the constant use of a gun 
for six months, in which time he expended 
more ammunition than the average sports- 
man will in a lifetime and the lesson 
well learned was never forgotten. 

In his book, “The American Rifle,” 
Major Wehlen says “Rifle shooting is al- 
most entirely a matter of INTELLI- 
GENT PRACTICE,” and the same can be 
said of the scatter gun. Such being the 
case, why so much reverence for the fine 
marksman to the almost total neglect of 


that far more elusive and more valuable 
asset—the hunting sense. 

Among any coterie of sportsmen you 
will find one who is called “lucky” by his 
associates. “Have you ever seen anyone 
like Fred?” it is asked. “He has the luck 
of the devil! If there is a flight of wood- 
cock he always gets into it. If the grouse 
are scarce, he always stumbles onto 
some. If the ducks are going by every 
other point on the bay, some will be sure 
to drop into his decoys.” Or—‘“I hunted 
that hardwood ridge for a week without 
success and he went up there yesterday 
and killed a ten point buck.” 

Unless he is known to be a phenom- 
enally good shot, this is usually attrib- 
uted to chance or good luck. No 
thought is given to that finer sense that 
instinctively tells him on which side of 
the hill to hunt, the judgment that directs 
him to pick out a particular point from 
all the others, when the wind is in a cer- 
tain quarter, those thousand and one signs 
that are as plain as a billboard to the 
real woodsman, but which the average 
sportsman thoughtlessly ignores as if he 
was blindfolded. Yet Fred is considered 
just lucky. 


T is one thing to be a good shot and it 

is another thing entirely to be a good 
hunter, and it is the good hunter that 
brings home the bacon. I can bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the late Colonel 
Roosevelt was not a good shot according 
to present day standards, yet his success 
as a hunter is an enviable one indeed. 
The greatest of modern African hunters, 
Selous, was not a remarkably good shot, 
but his record in the field is almost un- 
equaled and probably never will be again. 
The same can be said of many others. 
What, then, was the reason of their 
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Only three working parts — "and this 1S Ny first year 





—the simplest gun made . 1) 
of gunning! | 
; 
HEN November brings the lure of the open— i 
when you can hear the call of migrant ducks } 
above the city’s din— 
Do you gratify that age-old instinct to go a-hunting? 
The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun Or do you stifle it and deny yourself the pleasure and 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, benefit of a few wholesome days in the open—days of 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 1 . . . . m 
some firing pin. Made heavier where relaxation in which care has no place, nights of genuine 


the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 


rest under the stars? Probably you have been on the point 
of going several times—then make your start this year. 


Much of the enjoyment and success of your trip will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard-hitting, smooth 


in action, dependable, a gun to justify your pride and 
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Th i i i de of the fi . . ° 

pins stan, anoiaig sempased and others’ admiration, and above all it must be perfectly 
d. It i Ma ly guarant . . ar <= 4 

———_-'6m suited to you individually. Fox Guns combine every 


Nee 6H ner ear 


desirable feature with the very best of materials and 
workmanship—‘“The Finest Gun in the World.’”’ To 
help you in your choice, ask for our little booklet on 
**How to Choose a Gun.”’ 


The sear is made of special drop- A H FO x GI J N COM PANY 
forged steel. It will withstand long, ° 
hard service, always giving uniform 


Should a detect'be found at any time, 4658 NORTH 18TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











replacement will be made gratis. 
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Study the above sectional cut— 
note the strong steel-reinforced 
construction of the head, as indi- 
cated by the arrows. Note, too, 
how the steel prongs are em- 
bedded in the paper of the base- 
wad; it is quite easy to see that 
a base-wad locked in that manner 
cannot be loosened by the gases. 
And if it cannot be loosened, it 
surely won’t lodge in the barrel 
of your gun. Besides furnishing 
this protection to you and your 
gun, the steel reinforce makes 
the entire head stronger and 
stiffer; and because the flange 
does not expand, balks are elimi- 
nated in magazine guns. Quicker 
combustion and higher velocity 
also result from this rigid, un- 
yielding head construction in the 
famous 


PATENTED ;uii SHELLS 


Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Ill. 


Send for “Forty Pounds” 
Mention this Magazine 
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success? The almost indefinable some- 
thing which we call a hunting sense, 
backed by an indomitable perseverance. 

I have known many such men who were 
by no means good shots, but despite it, 
they generally came home with a well 
filled game bag. When other sportsmen 
who were just as_ enthusiastic were 
floundering through every covert in the 
countryside, tearing themselves up in the 
briers and tiring out their dogs, disgust- 
edly announcing that there was not a 
cock down from the north, the knowing 
one sat quietly at home watching the 
weather. He did not rush out on the first 
frost, but when there were three or four 
days of sharp weather and the moon was 
approaching the full, he quietly stole 
away with his dog and came home with 
two or three of the visitors. 

If the day was cold you would not find 
him down in the bottom where the aver- 
age man would hunt. There the leaves 
are the last to fall and the sun cannot 
penetrate, but up on the balmy hillsides 
Mr. Cock will be warming himself if 
there is soft ground nearby. This man 
knows every likely spot for woodcock 
for miles around; he does not run into 
his birds by accident—he knows where 
the earliest birds will be likely to stop and 
where the last ones will go. I have more 
than once killed good bags of cock in 
country where enthusiastic native gun- 
ners told me that they never saw any. An 
old hunter once announced that he had 
not seen three woodcock in fifteen years, 
when I showed him six that I had killed 
in a couple of hours. He did not know 
of them because he hunted grouse late in 
the season when the leaves were all off 
and the flight had passed and he avoided 
the spots where I had sought for them. 

This same class of man, if he is a wild- 
fowler, knows instinctively where to rig 
according to the weather. On the rough- 
est day he knows where to find the 
quietest bit of water; he never sets out 
broadbill stool on a shallow, grassy bot- 
tom where they would never feed, and if 
he did not have black duck stool, he would 
not rig there at all. He knows the roughest 
grouse must have plenty of water and if 
the springs are all dried up in his favorite 
haunts, he probably secks them elsewhere 
instead of saying that “there aren’t any 
birds this year.” 


N the other hand, there is a-legion that 
never see a track until it is pointed 
out to them, and then they cannot .tell 
whether it is fresh or three days old. 
They pass ten deer for every one they 
see, walk over a dozen grouse for every 
one that they flush; they rig out on the 
same point every day and then curse their 
luck simply because they struck it once 
when the conditions were right and killed 
their limit. They have invariably ruined 
the chance for the best head they ever 
saw in the woods by a frankly acknowl- 
edged act of carelessness and_ then 
bragged about the smaller trophy which 
they secured through a chance shot at 
long range. 
You may say that all this is but inex- 
perience. Ah, but it is NOT! I know 
many an old sportsman, nearing the close 
of a lifetime’s experience in the woods 
and afield, who is still like the proverbial 
bull in a china shop. Shouting to their 
companions from where they are invari- 
ably getting lost; forever cursing at their 


dogs. Sweating and blowing, they thunder 
along their tempestuous way, announcing 
their coming to every wild thing in the 
forest like Gabriel’s trumpet on judgment 
day. 

It is quite true that it is experience that 


teaches one what the duck or the grouse 
prefer in the way of food and cover; ex- 
perience tells us when the white tail are 
brousing on the high ridges and when they 
are in the lily pads and why they always 
avoid certain likely looking swails because 
there is no food such as they desire. 
These same observations tell us when the 
grouse are in the grapes or in the thorn 
apples. Every country boy knows these 
things, but they are not necessarily suc- 
cessful hunters. There is something al- 
most indefinable that is more important 
than a knowledge of the habits of the 
game. 

The man who is gifted with a keen 
hunting sense is.the artist of the woods. 
He may not be able to kill more than eight 
or ten birds with a box of shells, but in 
the brush he knows instinctively where to 
iook for birds and when to expect a shot. 
He seems to always mark down a flushed 
bird and know whether it has made a 
long flight or settled nearby and when the 
dogs point, he always moves into the best 
possible position for a clear shot. Some- 
times he seems almost careless to the 
novice, but it is because there is never an 
apparent effort in anything he does. 
Every movement is smooth—easy and 
fast, but never hurried. The beginner is 
often surprised at the careless abandon of 
a good guide in the north woods. He is, 
because he knows instinctively that the 
spot which they are crossing is devoid 
of game. 


AVE you ever wandered alongsthrough 

the forest with your mind upon irrel- 
evant things and suddenly stopped, tensely 
grasping your gun with a strong presenti- 
ment that there was game close by? And 
then the silence is broken as a buck blows 
and crashes off through the brush or a 
grouse thunders up from your feet. If 
you have, you are blessed with the most 
valuable gift that a hunter can possess: 
elusive, indefinite, mystifying. You can- 
not describe it, but this power does exist. 
There was no apparent reason for you 
to “feel” the game—you had not seen or 
heard a thing and the spot was like a 
thousand others that you would find in 
any stretch of forest. Yet you know that 
the game was there. I have often tried 
to Pe col this peculiarity which almost 
every really good hunter has experienced 
at times, though they are generally loathe 
to speak of it through fear of ridicule. I 
believe the good judgment that makes 
some of us invariably pick out the right 
stand where the deer or the rabbit will 
break cover is akin to it. But we are 
usually called just lucky. 

It is not to be inferred that the man 
who is gifted with the keen hunting 
sense is a made sportsman; far from it. 
Such gifts require careful nurturing to 
bring them forth. The child with a gift 
for music will never learn to play without 
practising conscientiously. The man who 
was born to be a good horseman will 
never acquire fine hands and a good seat 
by riding coarse grained plugs, and so it 
is with the woodsman and the hunter. 

I do not seek to belittle the ability to 
shoot straight; the finished woodsman 
who cannot shoot well is sorely handi- 
capped and despite this, the experienced 
sportsmen are with few exceptions better 
shots than their guides. Yet how much 
more important was the guide’s talent and 
how much more difficult to attain? The 
unfortunate part of it all is that whereas 
the marksman will continue to improve as 
time goes.on, the accomplished woodsman 
becomes scarcer every day and with him 
will go the hunting sense which requires 
such careful nurturing. 
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: Tear out = chart. It will stanpano GU POND eee 

: prove use ul when ordering arp 

e ammunition for your next SMOKELESS | SMOKELESS OUNCES | SIZE 

P ° Drams Grains Shot Shot 

n hunting trip. 

e Large Ducks......... M% or V2 |260r28 |lBorlA | 4-5er6 

‘i Small and 3 94 1% |5-Ger% 

t Medium Ducks.... wv 26 |IBor 4|5-6or7k 

: Grouse, Partridge, 

" Prairie Chicken...) 3 or 34 |240r26] 1% |6or7% 

: ! Pheasants.......... 3 24 Ie |5-60:7% i 

A Geese... Mor 34 |26 or28| 178 | 4-2rBB 

Wild Turkey......] 34or 34 |26 or28| 1% | 4or2 

4 Squirrel, Rabbits.| 3 24 1% | 677 

; Doves, Pigeons....| 3 or 34 |24 or 26} 18 |67%a8 

Quail ee 34 | 36 |' Tacs 

2 | 8 or |O 

’ Snipe, Woodcock. i 3 178 |8 orld 

1 7 rlO i 

; Shore Birds........ i 34 . g 9 

f 2% 22 1 18 old 

. Sora Rail........... : 3 94 17% |8orlO 

M 

1 Trap Loads......... 3 or 3% |24 or25 |!*orlA| 7A j 
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Give me that load for Duck 


66 sya I crack down on old Blue Wing Teal 
coming down the wind like a rifle bullet I 
know I've got to stop him and stop him hard. 
That’s why I always buy a standard duck load 
of ‘Du Pont.’ I know it’s right—right in shot 
size and weight and specially right as to the pow- ; 
der. I always seiect my loads from this table of 
proved standards and know I can’t go wrong.” 
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: Standard Duck Loads: Remember—the best powder makes the best load 
Du Pont, 3,314 or 314 drs. —and Du Pont is the fastest powder made— 





: pips - ae “ “1. gives the closest patterns, burns cleanly, is water- 

SHER SRNR, S75 SP a proof and uniform. That’s why most sports- i 
Numbers: 4, 5, 6 or 714 men demand it. 

The Proof Du Pont Standard Loads are stocked by every 

is in the Shooting dealer. 


= | 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Shotgun and Rifle Powders Division 


; Wilmington, Delaware 
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SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun that Speaks for Itself”’ 





The Smith will answer your desire 
for real pleasure in the real out-of- 
doors these autumn days. 


With 


Hunter One Trigger 


It’s the complete gun 





Write for Catalog No. 316 





THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


739 Call Bldg.,San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


SHOOT WITHOUT NOISE_g 
f: 
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, THE 
MAXIM Fs Pima 
SILENCER ope INTERESTING 

FOR YOUR >” OF ALL 
RIFLE OR 3° Gun ACCESSORIES 
TARGET $” REDUCES NOISE AND 






PISTOL 








» eo 
oo RECOIL AND ELIMINATES 
- FLASH 





SILENCER, 


A 





ONE OF THE WONDERFUL 
INVENTIONS OF OUR “a ‘4 
TIME. MADE IN EVERY _7Z% Z (4 

CALIBER FROM ra , 
22 TO 45 
















Ask any 
hardwere or 
Sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one, or send 6c. in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER Co. 
68 Homestead Ave... Hartford, Conn. 
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[ have the formula for putting the blue finish on 
guns, rifles, revolvers, etc., at small cost. Do it 
vourself. No special tools needed. Guaranteed 


formula with complete instructions mailed for one 
dollar. Address 


E. J. SIMON, Box 43, DANE, Wisconsin 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 
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THE 
No. 1.—Caswell 180-grain experimental 
aluminum base in core. 

No. 2.—251-grain 


boat-tail 


.318 BULLETS COMPARED WITH MODERN TYPES FOR THE .30/1906 


bullet with Winchester expanding point and 


copper cap pointed bullet .318 W.R. Express. 


No. 3.—177-grain copper cap pointed bullet .318 W.R. Express. 
No, 4.—249-grain copper cap round bullet .318 W.R. Express. 
No. 5.—180-grain Western open point lubaloy bullet. 

No. 6,.—180-grain Remington bronze point expanding bullet. 


No. 7.—145-grain 


THE .318 MAUSER 
By Major T. D. Sloan, U. S. A. 


N \ NY sportsmen who are either 
planning a hunt for very heavy 
game, or who wish to kill surely and 


cleanly with one shot, desire a rifle of the 
bolt action type which is more powerful 
than the .30/1906. As a small boy I still 
remember my pride in the part ownership 
of a .50/70 Remington purchased from a 
junk dealer for two dollars and a half. 
This was the first rifle larger than .22 
caliber that I ever fired and I have had 
a fondness for big bores and heavy bul- 
lets ever since. Until recently all my 
hunting rifles have been of this type, as 
[I progressed from the .38/55 to the 
.45/70/405 and thence to the .405. After 
becoming familiar with the military action 
I found that I greatly preferred it. Not 
having been converted to light bullets, 
however, it was necessary to go abroad 
to find my rifle. 

In my search I accumulated a large 
collection of English, French, and Ger- 
man gun catalogues and, after many 
pleasant evenings of study, narrowed my 
choice to the British offerings. Have you 
ever looked over any of the English gun 
catalogues—especially those of pre-war 
vintage? They are very elaborate, always 
interesting, and sometimes amusing. But 
don’t expect to find much information 
about guns in these publications. Many 
rifles are illustrated but often they are of 
the period of 1870, the whole catalogue, 
including the cuts, being merely a reprint 
of the best effort of the company’s adver- 
tising department, prepared for the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition or the Queen’s Jubilee. 
The prices are more up to date, however, 
and were probably approximately correct 
in 1914. Red ink corrections bring them 
up to 1918, however, and present prices 
will be furnished on application, so why 
worry! Rarely is the weight of a rifle 
stated and really it is better. So far I 
have found that, when the weight was 
given, the actual rifle when delivered 
pulled down the spring balance for nearly 
a pound more. This has been true of 
two double rifles and two Mausers that 
I have checked up. Only occasionally is 
barrel length mentioned and this is a seri- 
ous omission, for the ballistics of the 





various cartridges, including bullet weight, 
muzzle velocity, muzzle energy, and accu- 
racy are always fully covered. 
sportsman 


This is 


where the American goes 


United States Cartridge Co, Ross copper tube expanding bullet. 


astray. Having become accustomed to 
accepting without question the reliable 
statements of our great arms companies 
in regard to the ballistics of their car- 
tridges, he does not doubt the correctness 
of the foreign figures and these are almost 
always exaggerated to say the least. The 
ballistic data given vary from deliberate 
falsification to a clever juggling of figures 
based on tests with longer barrels than 
standard and heavier charges than are pro- 
vided for the weapon. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the fact that little re- 
liance can be placed on the catalogue 
“dope.” In some cases the gunmakers 
include extracts from reports of indepen- 
dent tests by The Field, and one is inclined 
to accept these, knowing the reputation of 
that long established publication. Before 
doing so, however, be sure that the car- 
tridges that you can obtain are loaded 
with the same charge as those used in the 
test and also ascertain the length of barrel 
used. I am informed, on good authority, 
that, some years ago, one maker submitted 
for such a “trial” a single rifle with a 30- 
inch barrel when his standard rifle had 
one of 22 inches only. In addition the 
representative of the gunmaker, after the 
completion of the accuracy test, produced 
a new box of cartridges for the velocity 
test, it being discovered later that these 
cartridges contained overloads and short 
weight bullets. 


EFORE purchasing a foreign “Mag- 
num” rifle I would advise submitting 
the catalogue dope and sample cartridges, 
if procurable, to the Dupont Company, 
who may be able to give you ready reliable 
information. This firm has tested many 
of the British cartridges. If the one that 
you think so alluring has not been put 
through its paces on the chronograph, the 
sample cartridge itself will tell an expert 
the whole story. From the weight and 
shape of bullet, charge and type of 
powder, and the size of case the probable 
muzzle velocity can easily be determined. 
I have gone into this matter at some 
length because it was on this point that 
| made my mistake in selecting my big 
Mauser—the .318 “Accelerated Express.” 
Rifles for this cartridge are made by 
Westley Richards, Gibbs, Powell, Webley 
and Scott, and other British and Conti- 
nental makers. This caliber is very pop- 
ular abroad and the catalogue dope was 
wonderful. A 250-grain bullet, described 
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“Comfortably Portable” 
Weighs 46 lbs. 





Elto Carrying Case 
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The Safe Motor for the 
Hunter 


A motor which tilts automatically when striking unseen 


OR aati a tee 


obstructions in the shallow and precarious waters where hunting 
abounds—a motor whose underwater design insures freedom from 
weeds and whose ignition system insures a quick, easy and positive 
start in damp or cold weather—that is the sportsman’s ideal of 

















safety in an outboard motor. 


Thanks to Ole Evinrude’s native 
ability as a designer, supported 
by his sportsman’s instincts, all 
these advantages are available to 
the hunter who chooses the Elto 
Light Twin—Mr. Evinrude’s latest 
motor manufactured by his new 
organization, the Elto Outboard 
Motor Co. 

Because of its light weight, 
perfect mechanical balance and 
wonderfully smooth performance, 
the Elto is safe alike on the lightest 
and frailest of hunting skiffs and 
rowboats. 

Because of its novel and efficient 
underwater exhaust, it quietly propels 


its boat back and forth among the 
hunting grounds in those ‘‘wee’’ morn- 
ing hours without the least disturbance. 


The Elto with its full 3 H. P. is 
equal to the demands of stormy and 
rough weather, for it abounds in power 
for any emergency. Its self-contained 
automatic tilting device insures safety 
to both motor and boat in shallow or 
dangerous waters. 

Weighing but 46 pounds and with 
its rudder folded for carrying, the Elto 
is so snug and positively compact, 
either in its carrying case or otherwise, 
that ‘‘comfortably portable’? aptly 
describes this ideal rowboat motor. 

The Elto is but another proof of the 
genius of Ole Evinrude, the originator 
of the outboard motor. 











Complete details of this remarkable motor may be 
found in the Elto booklet. Write for it now. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Ole Evinrude, Pres. 


MFRS. HOME BLDG. Dept. D 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





LIGHT TWIN OUTBOARD MOTOR 
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as “the highest possible development of 
the sporting bullet,” driven at a velocity 
of 2500 foot seconds! Some gun! There 
were some doubts in my mind, as the 
powder charge was stated in some cata- 
logues as 50 grains of Cordite and in 
others as 50 or 55 grains of Axite. 
Furthermore, 2500 foot seconds muzzle 
velocity seemed too good to be true I 
really didn't expect to get as much from 
my rifle, which I ordered with a 26” bar- 
rel, but even 2400 foot seconds with a 250- 
grain bullet would be more powerful than 


any American rifle 
After a long and weary wait the rifle 
arrived from Westley Richards & Co. 


It was a typical English repeater, consist- 


ing of a standard German made action 
fitted with a fine barrel and stock. The 
action was, however, weakened by an 


enlargement of the receiver opening at 
its forward end to accommodate a longer 
cartridge than the one for which it was 
originally designed. The barrel was 
rather light but beautifully tapered. The 
rifling was of the Sharlow Medford type 
with seven rounded grooves. It was a 
beautiful piece of work and I found it 
very easy to clean. The front and rear 
sights were properly attached by bands 
around the barrel. The finish throughout 
was exccllent. The balance was just right. 
In fact I think that it is in this point 
that the British maker particularly excels. 


The stock dimensions were correct ac- 
cording to my specifications, but a word 
of warning in this respect may not be 
amiss. Unless its size is carefully speci- 
fied, the circumference of the pistol grip 
of these rifles is nearly always too small, 
being rarely over four and_ one-half 
inches and usually about four and one- 
quarter. This feels fairly good, but most 


of us prefer four and three-quarters to 
five inches and these larger grips are more 
serviceable. Another point to be noted 
is the location of the sling swivels. The 
butt swivel will usually be found close to 
the pistol grip cap and the front swivel 
halfway between the muzzle and _ the 
forearm tip. Specify the exact location 
of these swivels. I like them two inches 
from the toe of the stock and fifteen 
inches ahead of the trigger respectively. 


HE sighting equipment consisted of 

a crude silver bead front sight with 
a “turn up” night sight of white enamel, 
two flat folding leaves for 200 and 300 
yards, and a Lyman No. 1 A on the bolt- 
head. There was no means of adjusting 
laterally either the front sight or the 
Lyman. The former was driven into a 
longitudinal slot and the latter was loosely 
fitted in a dovetail slot and secured by 
a large set-screw. When this screw was 
removed the sight could be moved freely 
but would not stay put without the screw 
which promptly pulled it out of adjust- 
ment again when put back. As the rifle 
uses three distinct types of ammunition a 
sight with windage adjustment, such as 
the No. 35 Lyman, should be used. 

The cartridges furnished me were made 
by Knyoch Ltd. for the Westley Richards 
Co. The case is very like that of the 
Springfield cartridge but appears to be of 
poorer quality. The primer anvil is an 
integral part of the case as in the British 
service cartridge. The bullets were 
crimped into the cases by too deep indenta- 
tions which in some cases had pressed the 
bullet base into a slightly oval shape. 
Some bullets were not set straight in their 


cases. The three types of bullets were 
all of the “capped” variety, the 250-grain 
L. T. expanding bullet having a long 


conical cap of cupro-nickel crimped on 
over the end of the bullet jacket, the regu- 
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A COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN TYPES 
The 8%-pound .318 Westley Richards Mauser and a converted Springfield of the same weight. 


lar blunt 250-grain having a similar one 
of copper, and the 180-grain being a cross 
between the other two, being capped with 
a conical copper head. I had no samples 
of the full jacketed solid bullet. 


from the original Axite load. My rifle 
has a 26-inch barrel. If you prefer the 
24-inch, subtract about 40 foot seconds 
more and look up the ballistics of some 
of our own cartridges of similar type. 





The three cartridges are advertised as Allowing the .318 the advantage of 2 
follows: inches extra barrel length it compares 
3ullet Powder Charge M. V. M.E. 
250 gr. L. T. Capped 55 or 50 gr. Axite 2,500 f.s 3,466 f. p. 
250 gr. Copper Capped 50 gr. Cordite 2,500 f.s. 3,469 f. p. 
180 gr. Copper Capped 56 gr. Axite 2,850 f.s 3,250 f. p. 











REPUTED BALLISTICS 


Being quite satisfied in my own mind 


that these cartridges could not be so 
powerful, I decided to check up a little. 
All of my cartridges were furnished by 


Westley Richards. Those loaded with the 
250-grain bullet were of pre-war manu- 
facture, having been purchased early in 
1914 when I was hopefully expecting de- 
livery of the rifle which had been ordered 
“from stock.” The 180-grain ammunition 
arrived with the rifle in June, 1920, so a 
“war manufacture” alibi would apply to 
this lot. I was no longer interested in 
this type, however, as it had proved inac- 
curate in my range tests. I believe that 
this may be due to the fact that the barrel 
is throated for the long L. T. bullet and 
the shorter 180-grain is not well seated 
in the rifling. Moreover, this post-war 
ammunition was the poorest of the lot in 
make up. 


[* checking up on the 250-grain loads 
I found that the bullet weights were 
fairly correct, varying about one grain 
each way. My first shock came when I 
examined the powder charge and discov- 
ered 39 grains of ordinary round Cordite, 
my second, when the chronograph gave 
2202 foot seconds as the correct muzzle 
velocity for the 250-grain L. T. bullet! 
The cartridges had shrunk 300 foot sec- 
onds in velocity during their voyage from 
Birmingham, for I am assured that the 
same lot gave 2500 foot seconds in Eng- 


with the .30/1906 and the .35 Winchester 
as shown in table at the bottom of the 
page. 

The two Springfield loads given above 
are maximum charges giving about 56,000 
pounds pressure. The amount of No. 
15% powder to be used varies with the 
powder lot. 


_ The diameter of the 318 bullet is 325 
inches, that of the .35 Winchester, .356 
inches. The .30/1906 bullet measures .308. 


Except for undoubted ability of the long, 
heavy 250-grain L. T. bullet as a wind 
jammer and its excellent design as a game 
bullet, there is little to choose between the 
three calibers. In addition a comparison 
of Cordite and Axite as propellents with 
the latest pyro powders is not advantage- 
ous to the old hot burning types. This 
matter of powder could be remedied, how- 


ever, by obtaining components from 
abroad and loading with American 
powder. 


IKEWISE the ballistics of the car- 

tridge will be improved, as it is pos- 
sible to get slightly over 2300 foot sec- 
onds and safe pressures with Dupont 
I. M. R. 151%. Unfortunately reloading is 
impracticable on account of the peculiar 
construction of the cartridge case and 
primer, the firing primer being almost im- 
possible to remove even with a special 
tool and the case itself being of poor 
material. No reloading tools can be fur- 





land. Stranger yet, the powder had_ nished by the makers. 
suffered a strange “sea change,” losing 16 The accuracy of my rifle, while not 
grains in weight and turning into Cordite quite up to Springfield standards, was 
Caliber Bullet Weight Powder Charge M. V. M. E. 
318 250 er. 39 gr. Cordite 2.20 » t.% 2,690 f.p. 
35 Win. 250 gr. 35 gr. Lightning 2,200 f.s. 2,690 f. p. 
30/1906 220 gr. I.M.R.15%4 2,400 f.s. 2,815 f. p. 
30/1906 180 gr. I.M.R.15% 2,800 f.s. 3,134 f. p. 
— 











ACTUAL RESULTS 
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Kodak Anastigmat (7.7 


and the 
No. 2¢ Autographic 


KODAK, Jr. 


A superior camera 
equipped with a 
superior lens. 


$25.00 








We make the Kodak Anastigmats in our own lens factory from our own for- 
mulae. The men who design the camera and the men who design the lens work hand 
in hand. Obviously, then, the lens expert does not have the generality ‘‘camera’’ in 
mind but rather a specific model, of known capabilities, in a specific size and with a 
specific shutter. The camera maker and the lens maker are aiming—not at a common 
target—but at a common bull’s-eye. 


The Kodak Anastigmats are at least the equal of the best anastigmats made any- 
where in the whole world. They lack nothing in speed, the negatives they produce 
have that crisp, clean sharpness to the very corners that is characteristic of the true 
anastigmat. 


The particular-lens used on the 2£ Autographic Kodak Junior is made specifi- 
cally for that camera. It has a little more speed than the best of Rectilinear lenses; in 
the other anastigmat characteristics—sharpness and covering power—it has no superior. 

The No. 2° Kodak is for pictures 2% x 4% inches, nearly post-card size. It has 
the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and, like all Kodaks, it has the autographic feature for 
dating and titling the film at the time of exposure. 


An efficient camera of quality. 
At all Kodak dealers’ 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Your Eyes Are 
Deceiving You 


How do vou know that your 
gun is clean? Because it looks 


In 


clean does not prove it. And oil- 
ing it before you put it away will 
not preserve it—unless you use a 
powerful nitro solvent. 


Your Gun Is Dirty 
and we can prove it unless you 
use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Soi- 
vent No. 9. 





Nitro acid is invisible to the eye and ordinary gun oils will 
not remove it. Despite continuous cleaning the gun will 
be ruined beyond recovery if it is allowed to remain in the bore. 

Have vou ever cleaned and swabbed your gun for an hour 
and laid it aside to discover in the morning a dull residue on 
its once glistening surface? That’s nitro fowling—the curse 
of the rifleman. Save your time and elbow grease by using 


’s Nitro P S 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No.9 
The greatest boon to the modern rifleman. 

Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every bit of powder residue from 
your rifle or shotgun. It eliminates the acid gases caused 
by nitro powder and prevents fouling and pitting. Hoppe’s 
No. 9 also removes and prevents rust in any climate. 


Sportsmen have been using Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 for 
17 years and still find it the best method of taking care of their 
pet shooting irons. You'll find it an aid to accuracy, and after 
you use No. 9 you won’t miss that easy shot because your rifle 
was not cleaned properly. 


Your sporting goods dealer can supply you. 


Frank A. Hoppe 


2314 North Eighth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Grandfather gives the boy the 
benefit of his experience. 
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excellent with the 250-grain bullets of both 
types. Ten shot groups averaging about 
334 inches were obtained at 100 yards. 
I can get groups slightly under 3 
inches with my Springfield with target 
sights from the same rest. The 180-grain 
cartridge was a failure. I fired five 10 
shot groups with it. The largest was 13 
inches; the smallest 6%. All groups 
were fired, using a 1/16- inch Lyman gold- 
bead front sight and Lyman No. 35 re- 
ceiver rear. The original sighting, as 
previously mentioned, was a failure, as 
there was no provision for lateral adjust- 
ment, which made the practical use of 
more than one type of bullet impossible, 
there being nearly six inches deviation 
between the 250 L. T. and the 180- 
grain groups. The 250-grain blunt bullet 
grouped between the other two and about 
two inches low. Although (under protest) 
I had paid nearly two pounds extra for 
“sighting and regulating,” the rifle with its 
original equipment shot over 7 inches 
high “offhand.” The long, thin barrel 
threw the group five inches higher yet 
from the muzzle rest. This “over sight- 
ing” is a common fault in English rifles. 
I can only explain it by a desire on the 
part of the makers to increase the appar- 
ent point blank of their pets. Witness— 
the 500-yard sighting of the Ross .280 
though the bullet rose over 17 inches at 
250 yards. 


HEN all is said and done, however, 

I am willing to admit that the .318 
is a very powerful and accurate rifle 
when the 250-grain bullet is used. In my 
weapon weighing eight and a quarter 
pounds the recoil was about like that of 
the .35 Winchester and, of course, un- 
noticeable when shooting at game. A 
light man might find it disconcerting on 
the range. 

I have had no opportunity to try this 
rifle on game larger than deer and it is 
most emphatically not a deer rifle—not if 
venison is desired. Four deer were com- 
pletely ruined with a single shot each, 
not one being fairly hit in a vital spot. 
In only one case did the 250-grain copper 
capped slug fail to pass completely 
through. This was on a very long range 
(275 yards) quartering shot. The bullet 
struck the left hindquarter and ranged 
diagonally forward to the right shoulder. 
It was no job at all to dress that buck. 

After testing this rifle I believe that for 
American game the .30/1906 cartridge is 
preferable. While not quite as powerful 
with standard loads there is really only 
a paper difference. Against the slightly 
greater power of this and similar English 
rifles many disadvantages can be arrayed, 
including high initial cost, delay in de- 
livery, poorly made ammunition, imprac- 
ticability of reloading, poor sighting, the 
almost universal use of nitroglycerine 
powders, and the difficulty of obtaining 
ammunition and repairs. 


BIG-BORE REVOLVERS 
By Henry Walter Fry 


SUPPOSE that if one were to ask 
the average American who knows 
something about revolvers which ‘s 
the largest and most powerful six- 
shooter, he would reply without hesita- 
tion, “the .45 Single Action Colt,” and 
leaving out of the question the pair of 
45-70 Colts which General Sherman is 
said to have had made as an experiment, 
his answer would undoubtedly be a cor- 
rect one so far as American arms are 
concerned, for that is certainly the most 
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th } powerful revolver which this country has 
ut hitherto produced. 

ds. ( Among foreign-made arms, however, | 
3 i there are two of which the caliber is con- | 
ret siderably larger than that of the old Colt 
in Peacemaker, as it used to be called. One 
10 of these is of British make, and is shown 
13 in the accompanying illustration. It has 
ps no maker’s name, but the general design | 
d- is that of the once well-known Tranter 
e- revolvers, and barrel and chambers are 
as stamped with the Birmingham proof 
as marks. It is double action and six cham- | 
t- bered, caliber .577, length of barrel 4 
of inches, solid frame. 

le, Loading it is certainly a pretty slow 
yn process. The cylinder spindle has to be | 
(- withdrawn, the cylinder taken out of the | 
et frame, a plate at the back of the cylinder 
ut taken off, the cartridges inserted in the he ost on er ul 
t) chambers, the plate replaced on the cylin- | 


der, which is then put back into the frame 


~ and the spindle inserted. The standard : 
“A lemeee tnd ae aan i Eley's rc vat Shooting Ever Reecorded! 














cl is 28 grains of black powder and a round 
et ball of about 300 grains, but I have man- 
t- aged to make up a rather more powerful | 
a load than -that. Taking some Martini- | ’ 
a Henry primed shells and cutting them W Id R d 
“ ' down to just l*inch in length I have been or Ss ecor Ss 
; able to load them with 40 grains of fine 
30) grain black powder and the round 300- Made in August, 1921 
t grains ball. Naturally, the recoil with a | ? 
Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on the new 10-inch 
r, bullseye in the Campbell Match at Wakefield, 
8 Mass., won with 
. 132 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 300 yards 
f 
I Machine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, shooting on a 20- 
\ inch bullseye in the Rogers Match at Sea Girt, 
n N. J., won with 
s 101 Consecutive Bullseyes 
s at 600 yards 
f 
4 Pvt. R. C. Glenn, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye 
' in the Roe Match at Sea Girt, N. J. won with 
r load such as this is severe, but owing to 39 Consecutive Bullseyes 
y the weight of the revolver and the excel- 1000 d 
e lent shape and size of -the grip, it is by at yards 
t no means unbearable, Its accuracy, too, | 
d is very good, though, owing to the | Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye 
low front sight, the shots at 25 yards | in the Libbey Trophy Match at Sea Girt, N. J., 
strike about three feet above the point won: with 
of aim. Properly sighted it should be a ; 
. very efficient fighting tool at close quar- 66 Consecutive Bullseyes 
1 ters, as there is little doubt that a 300- at 1100 yards 
" grain ball, sbacked up by 40 grains of 
‘ powder, would cause the most violent and , Sa : a 
determined desperado to pause and con- Sgt. Edwin E. Holzhauer, shooting on a 36-inch 
, sider. bullseye in the Spencer Match at Sea Girt, N. J., 
: 3ut the .577 English revolver is not won with 
E quite the largest of all in caliber, being 41 Consecutive Bullseyes 
: in this respect surpassed by a few thou- 
‘ sandths of an inch by the 15 millimeters at 1200 yards 
: pin-fire revolver which was carried by 
many French Army officers in the Franco- 
German War of 1870, as 15 millimeters 
is equal to .591 of an inch, or 14 thou- Using 


sandths of an inch bigger than the English 


caliber of .577. I have seen only one * 

specimen of this particular weapon, of Remington, 
which I have no illustration. The car- —- Ja=— 
tridges, which are listed in an Eley’s cata- 
logue of fairly recent date, have a load .30 Springfield 180 grain Palma-Olympic 
of 21 grains of powder and a 450-grain M h A ‘nn 

conical bullet. I regret that I can fur- atc mmunition 
nish no data as to the recoil or accuracy 
of this revolver and its load, as the only 
one of this kind that I have seen is, with 
its box of fifty cartridges, in the posses- 
sion of a Tasmanian friend who has never 
ventured to fire it. Seeing that the re- 
volver is rather light in weight, I can’t 
say that I altogether blame him. 
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The Greatest Money Value 
on the Market 


The Savage Combination Kit 


A durable box with reinforced metal corners, 
hinges and handle. Completely plush lined. 
Light weight. Convenient size. Contains 
Model ’99 Savage Rifle, chambered for the 
New Savage .300 Cartridge, the .410 shotgun 
barrel and cleaning rod. Space for accessories. 


This year we can fix you for everything—grouse 
or grizzly, cotton tail or caribou—all with the Savage 
Model ’99 Rifle chambered for the new .300 Savage 
Cartridge and the .410 gauge Savage interchangeable 
shotgun barrel. 


And remember this rifle which shoots a cartridge 
equalling the ballistic performance of the famous .30 
Government, costs no more than it does in other cal- 
ibers—the same price. And the Combination Kit will 
be given free to anyone buying the outfit complete. 

It’s handsome, convenient, complete—a dust proot, 
easily carried, easily stored gun case in which to lay 
away the outfit at the end of the season where it’s safe 
and all ready to “break out” for next year’s sport. 

Have you seen it? Watch your dealer’s window. 
He'll have it soon—and will tell you the great money 
value of this new Savage device. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








THE ELUSIVE ALL-ROUND 
RIFLE 
By Thomas C. Lampee 
EXT to picking an all-American 
football team there is no pastime 
so fascinating and withal so ex- 
citing as naming the all-round 
rifle. On this subject opinions are rife 
and stoutly held, while criticism is de- 
lightfully frank and refre shing. He who 
commits himself in print is fair prey and 
takes his own chances. So let the lions 
roar! 

At some time or other almost every 
rifle known has been suggested for the 
honor. The choices run from the .32/20 
to the 405 W. C. F.. with the .30/30 
group most favored. Recently an article 
appeared in FIELD AND STREAM, singing 
the praises of the .32 Special, principally 
on account of its slow twist of rifling, 
which permits the use of black powder 
and lead bullets. The .32/40 has often 
been mentioned for like reasons. Many 
of these choices seem to be based on an 
effort to secure an inexpensive mid-range 
hunting or target load. Otherwise, why 
the black powder and lead bullets? They 
are all at fault in that they ignore certain 
very practical, present-day conditions. 

The last census informs us that the 
average American lives either in a large 
town or very handy to one. The census 
does not tell us, but most of us know 
from experience, that these towns and 
their environs are not exactly swarming 
with game. The average sportsman is 
very lucky if he gets two wecks out of 
the year in the woods, and twenty car- 
tridges are apt to cover his annual hunt- 
ing requirements. It is perfectly obvious 
that the cost of such ammunition is un- 
important. However, many sportsmen do 
considerable shooting on the range, and 
here economy becomes a factor. In this 
fact lies the key to the situation. 

The sportsman who wishes to make one 
rifle cover all his requirements will have 
several conditions in mind. His “all- 
round” rifle must be effective on big 
game, it must be capable of handling a 
satisfactory reduced load, and the rifle 
and cartridge must be of such design 
that he may perform creditably on the 
range; and thts means military shooting 
at military ranges. If, in addition, the 
arm and ammunition are modern and up 
to date, abreast of contemporary ballistic 
knowledge, then the owner’s confidence 
and satisfaction will be so much the 
greater. What rifle is the logical choice? 

The answer is simple: the choice should 
be an arm chambered for the Government 
ammunition. It is perfectly obvious that 
the .30-06 (or the .30/40) adequately 
meets the conditions we have laid down. 
In addition there are certain other im- 
portant considerations. Sound public 
policy requires that the citizen should be 
familiar with the service rifle, for evi- 
dent reasons, and the War and Navy De- 
partments are awake to the fact. This 
means free ammunition and free access 
to the Government ranges; it means un- 
limited opportunity for the sportsman to 
practice without spending a nickel. The 
.32 Special cannot compete here. Where 
is its economy compared to the free issue? 

The War Department is now selling to 
the clubs and individuals of the N. R. A. 
rifles, ammunition, and components at 
cost. The navy has opened its ranges to 
the public and will furnish free ammuni- 
tion to all who care to shoot it. There 
is on hand in the magazines a huge store 
of cartridges that will not keep forever. 
We may hazard a guess that future poli- 
cies will be still more liberal. Again, a 
man owning a .30-06 has a gun that is up 
to date and will be kept so. The ord- 
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nance bureau is continually experimenting 
to improve the service ammunition. It 
is decidedly progressive and on the alert. 
We cannot say so much for the private 
factories. 

* * * 

Last summer the writer and a few com- 
pé unions spent many Saturday afternoons 
in friendly competition at Camp Plunkett. 
We were supplied with ammunition and 
shown every courtesy by the marines op- 
erating the range. A fair degree of pro- 
ficiency was attained. In the fall several 
of the party went to Maine or New 
Brunswick. Their sole preparation was 
to invest in a box of 220-grain soft points, 
for which their rifles were already sighted 
in. They were successful. Why look 
further for the all-round rifle? 

Editor’s Note—We quite agree with 
Mr. Lampee there is really only one all- 
round rifle for American shooting, and 
that is the Springfield .30-06. The chief 
reason is that such an arm must be 
powerful enough to be sure of killing our 
largest game, as well as being capable of 
reduced loading satisfactory for the 
smallest game. 


NO NEED FOR IT 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Knowing that you are an authority on the 
questions stated below, J am asking you to kindly 
answer them in the next issue of Fie_p AnD 
STREAD 

Who makes a 20-gauge Automatic shotgun? 
Would you suggest an open or choke bore for 
20-gauge gun for open a ig shooting in Ala- 
bama? What length barrel ould you recom- 
mend, 28 inch or 30 inch? This will be used 
for both quail and dove. 

An ALABAMA SPORTSMAN, 

Ans.—I am glad to say that there is no 20 
gauge Automatic shotgun, and I have no reason 
to believe that there will be in the near future. 
Whereas the 12-gauge Automatic has many good 
reasons for its existence for duck shooting, they 
don’t apply to the field. One often spends many 
days in the blind without getting any birds at 
all and then they come fast and furiously when 
he has to make, up for lost time in a few minutes. 
Also, with a suuble gun c agree will often be 
lost which a easily be ispatched and put 
out of misery with the hutens atic, but there 
certainly is no reasonable excuse for a sportsman 
and a gentleman wanting more than two shots 


on quail and partridge. The advent of such a 
weapon would just be another nail in the coffin 
of our Pn and game. In ordering a 20-gauge 
double for shooting in Alabama, I would recom- 
mend one we “ig hing about 534 pounds with 28 
inch barrels, 14 chalks in the right and % choke 


left.—Suootinc Epiror, 


PRESSURE 
Editor Firip AND STREAM: 

I am reloading empty cartridge cases for my 
Colt S. A. Army .45 revolver and find that the 
primers flatten considerably, also that about three 
out of five are pierced, which, I believe, indicates 
that too high a pressure is developed Shells 
are Remington—U.M.C. make, primed with same 
make of primer No. 7 and loaded with four 
grains weight of Hercules Bullseye powder. The 
bullet is the ideal No. 454190 of 255 grains 
weight, ten per cent tin 

Am I right in assuming that the flattened 
primer indicates too much pressure, and would 
the crimping of the shell too heavily cause this? 
The label on the powder container says use five 
grains weight. but I reduced it to four grains 
for ranges up to fifty yards to lessen recoil. 

This is the first Bullseye powder I have used, 
and thought perhaps there might be some error 
in labeling the container. 

Do you think there is enough pressure devel- 
oped to make shooting these cartridges danger- 
ous? In two of the shells fired, the primers 
were loosened to the extent that they dropped 
clear of the shell when empty shell was ejected. 

Would the excess pressure have anything to 
do with piercing the primers, or we ould this be 
due solely to too stiff a main spring? 

," 


M. F. Baker. 
Ans.—Unquestionably the primers in your 
45 Colt. shells indicate too high a pressure. I 


am not ina position to say whether the pressure 
is dangerously high, but high pressure is always 
to be considered dangerous in a revolver. I 
would strongly recommend that you send some 
of these primers to the Du Pont Company, and 
they will give you the pressure obtained with 
your load. It is possible that you are using too 
strong a primer, and getting too rapid ignition, 
which would cause this pressure, but your Her- 
cules tables should also tell you what primer to 
use. The charge which you are using is sup- 
posed to be normal with Bullseye powder and 
the .45 Colt.—Snootine Eprror. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY PN\Gngel. wale 


REVOLVER 





Covered! 


Has your home 
this protection ? 


Could you protect your home, 
your valuables—your life, if the 
need should come tonight ? 

The safest protection is an Iver 
Johnson Revolver. Knocks, jolts, 
thumps won’t discharge it. You 
can even “Hammer the Hammer.” 
Only by a deliberate pull of the 
trigger can this revolver be dis- 
charged. 

But when needed, the Iver 
Johnson is ready to respond with 
lightning quickness. Instead of or- 


dinary flat springs, which have a Three interesting book- 

s ° lets full of information 

tendency to break, piano-wire, heat- FREE. Write today for 

treated springs are used in this Se 

: : “A”—Firearms; “B”"— 

revolver. That’s what keeps it al- Bicycles; ‘*C ”—Motor- 
cycles. 


ways ready for use. 


All calibres in hammer and FIFTIETH 
hammerless models. Regular, ANNIVERSARY 
Perfect Rubber, and Western 
Walnut grips. If your dealer 
hasn’t in stock the particular 
model you want, write us. 








IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St.,San Francisco 











Iver Johnson Truss- 
Bridge ory are 
world-famed for 
easy riding, 

strength, and dur- 






Iver Johnson Champion Single and 
uble Barrel Shotguns combine 


accuracy and dependability, and ability. Models and 
are moderately, priced, prices to sust every- 
one. 
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—— feeling, which permeates 

our entire organization, that 
each revolver produced must add 
to the high reputation maintained 
7S since 1853, is in large measure 
responsible for the present superi- 


ority of our product. 





Pa pest ) 
&| SMITH & WESSON 
a Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Catalogue sent on request 


Address Department B 
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OVER SHOOTING 
Editor Fietp anv STREAM: 
have a Remington auto loading shotgun 
with a stock 12% inches long and a drop at 
the heel of 2% inches. 

I consistently shoot over a bird about six 
feet at twenty-five yards, although the shot cen- 
ters perfectly on a target. I am very tall (6 
feet 1% inches) and have a long reach and neck. 

I am intending to have a new stock fitted and 
would appreciate any suggestions as to its 
dimensions. 

Paut E. Hacker. 


Ans.—I, too, have had trouble with the Rem- 
ington Automatic. Several years ago I tried 
one out for ducks and, if I remember correctly, 
I did not make a single hit with that gun. I 
went ashore in disgust, patterned the weapon 
and found that I was shooting 3 or 4 feet high 
with it. I am almost of a size with you, being 
6 feet % inch in height, with long neck and 
sloping ‘shoulders. A couple of years ago a 
guide insisted upon me trying his automatic in 
a battery, because he wanted me to kill a big 
bag—I was at the time using a double. This 
gun had a special 3%-inch drop in the stock. 
I killed twelve birds that morning with 16 shells, 
and ended with four out of a flock of five 
which came in scattered. I got one with each 
shot fired. 

Careful experimenting with the Remington 
Automatic has convinced me that the great 
trouble with the gun is the front side, which is 
set up on a block brazed to the muzzle, such 
as military rifle sights. In shooting quickly, one 
not used to this sight will show a few inches 
of the muzzle, as one would with a double gun, 
losing sight of the fact that the bead is on top 
of a high sight base. The result is that the 
gun is pointed very high, and birds even at 
medium range will be missed. If you will have 
sufficient bend put into the new stock that you 
are ordering. and I would suggest even such a 
radical change in the case of an Automatic as 
3%-inch drop, I think you will find it will bring 
the bead just in line with the rear of the re- 
ceiver, and that you will be able to kil! ducks 
equally satisfactorily with the altered weapon 
as you would with a double—Snootinc Epttor. 


THE “MAGNUM” 


Editor Fieutp anp STREAM: 

In your July issue on “Magnum” guns, page 
355, you say the 12s are capable of killing 
ducks from 80 to 190 yards, using 1% oz. load. 
Then 200 pillet load of 4’s can give around 100 
pillets in 30 inches 80 to 100 yards (you say, 
page 306, that by no stretch of imagination can 
83 pillet pattern be considered satisfactory on 


ducks). Is there a gun that can put 50 per 
cent of its charge in 30 inches at 80 to 100 
yards? A good gun, using 1% oz. of 6s in 


special load can put 100 in 30 inches at 80 
yards, but only 65 at 100 yards. Nevertheless, 
can 6s kill ducks at 80 to 100 yards? Askins 
considers killing range of 6s to be 55 yards, and 
of 4s, 70 yards—Ontdoor Life, June issue. 
page 388 

Say we use 2 oz. of 3s in that 12-gauge Mag- 
num, or 212 pillets. That gun would have to 
pattern around 50 per cent in 30-inch circle at 
80 to 100 yards to land 100 or better. But for 
the life of me, I can’t see that such special gun 
and load can pattern more than 70 pillets at 80 
yards, and 45 at 100 yards in 30- iach circle. 

I have a gun bored on chamberless principle, 
and with special “cushioned or reinforced shot,’ 
using 4 ch., can put 95 per cent pattern in 
30-inch at 40 yards; 60 per cent pattern at 60 
yards; 34 per cent at 80 yards, and 20 per cent 
at 100 yards. But if there be a better gun than 
this I would certainly like to know it. 

P. A. Barrick. 


Ans.—TI have felt that my article on the Mag- 
num gun might be misinterpreted, because the 
average American understands so little of why 
there is a great variance in wild fowling in this 
country and Great Britain, 

I believe I am correct in saying, as I did 
on page 306, that by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can an 83-pillet load be considered sat‘sfac- 
tory on ducks when small shot is used, but 83 
pillets in a 30-inch circle, were they all large 
pillets such as 2s or BB’s, would have a very 
killing effect, as it would not be necessary for 
as many of them to hit a bird to bring it down. 
In that article on page 306 I was talking about 
a 28-gauge gun, in which 2s and BB's could not 
be shot in sufficient numbers to kill anything. 
You have drawn my attention to my statement 
on page 355 of the July issue that these guns 
would kill at 80 and 100 yards. You will recall 
that I said the 12 bores would kill to 80 and 
that the 10s would kill 100, and the 10s shoot 
2 ounces of shot. Now this statement of mine, 
of course, should have appeared in quotes, as 
J] was merely quoting from the statement of 2 
British manufacturer with whom I have cor- 
responded, and I do not at all feel that from 
our American standpoint these Magnum guns 
would prove as satisfactory as the  Britisher 
claims they will. The reason is a simple one 
when we understand it. They have practically 
no duck shooting over decoys, from battery, 
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point or blind, as we do here. Outside of shoot- 
ing a few mallard and teal on the estuaries of 
English rivers, their shooting is confined almost 
entirely to what we call salt-water ducks (sea 
fowl) and geese. These birds are out on open 
water in large rafts, and whereas we judge a 
duck gun by its ability to consistently kill singles 
at comparatively long range, the English wild- 
fowler judges it by its ability to throw much 
larger shot than we use into large flocks of 
ducks either sitting on the water or flying past 
while out from him with sufficient consistency 


to generally hit and bring down some birds | 


when fired. 

There is nothing. to my mind, that is sports- 
manlike about British duck shooting. Many 
years ago we saw the error of such shooting 
and prohibited the use of the swivel gun, yet 
much of this English shooting for ducks is done 
in punt with a huge swivel gun anywhere from 
4 to 2-inch bore, and also carries a heavy double 
gun for shooting over cripples and taking flying 
shots which might pass close by. 

Whatever else we can say for the American 
game laws, we can at least remember with pride 
that we gave up this form of slaughter a long 
time ago, as even the 8-bore is prohibited in 
America to-day. I do not mean to say that the 
British sportsman is to blame. It is quite pos- 
sible that on the rugged coasts which prevail 
along the British Isles there is little opportunity 
for a man to make a blind and shoot over decoys, 
but I do feel that they have to a great extent 
neglected decoys 

The man in this country that would be satis- 
fied with a miniature cannon that would shoot 
big slugs into a heap of unsuspecting wild- 
fowl, to indiscriminately kill and wound them, 
would receive but scant approval from a Yankee 
game hog. It is for this reason that I think 
the Britisher undoubtedly does put a higher esti- 
mation on the Magnum or chamberless gun than 
we would here. You must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that it is undoubtedly built on 
the proper system. I have little doubt that with 
careful loading, and shells of the proper size 
as mentioned, such a gun will be more effective 
than our best paper-cased coned guns because 
of the greater amount of powder and shot that 
they use, and because of the lack of restraint 
upon the shot charge, and also the fact that so 
little of the shot charge is deformed as by the 
cone Undoubtedly, they get a better pattern 
with their larger charge of shot than we can with 
our smaller one and considerably more range, 
and the velocity must also be better because of 
the slight resistance of the bore of the gun as 
the heavy charge passes through it 

I would he very glad to know who made your 
chamberless gun and if it is chamberless, how 
and where you get the shells for it. I am in- 
clined to think that you do not mean that your 
gun is literally a true chamberless weapon, for 
you most certainly could not get the satisfac- 
tory results from it with paper cases.—SHooTING 
Epitor. 


RECHOKING A GUN 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I purchased the gun I wrote to you for ad- 
vice on, and have tried the same with the loads 
you recommended, viz.: 12-gauge, pump action, 
26-inch barrel, improved cylinder, 3 drams bulk, 
1% oz. chilled for upland shooting. 

What I want to know now is, if I have the 
barrel bored 5 per cent or, if necessary, 10 per 
cent choke, could I use the faster load of 3% 
drams and would the slight choke counteract the 
disrupting effect of the larger load of powder? 

Would the choke mentioned above decrease the 
killing circle to any great extent? 

What was your reason for recommending bulk 
powder in place of the dense (Ballistite) in a 
26-inch barrel? I thought the dense powder 
burned faster and for this reason gave better 
results in a short barrel, or does this more sud- 
den action disrupt the pattern? 

How much in per cent are: Quarter choke, 
modified choke and full choke? 

Witi1aAm Benonont, Jr. 

Ans.—You could very easily have your im- 
proved cylinder barrel rechoked to give about a 
5 or 10 per cent closer pattern, but it would not 
be necessary. As the barrel is already improved 
cylinder it has some tendency to hold in the 
shot charge, and if you wish to use 3% drams 
of powder you could do so without suffering 
from the disrupting effect of a larger load. 
However, I feel that 3 drams is all that is re- 
quired for upland shooting, and that is what you 
said you wished your gun for. I personally 
wouldn’t think of using 114 ounces of shot wit 
3 drams of powder for upland shooting, for 
many of our birds under such conditions are 
killed under 30 yards, which means that they 
are unnecessarily filled with shot even from an 
improved cylinder barrel. 

I recommend bulk powder, for under any 
conditions it generally gives a slightly better 
pattern than dense powder, due to the fact that 
it is more progressive in its burning, and does 
not throw the shot up against the sharp shoul- 
dered cone of the gun with as much force. 

A full-choked barrel is generally considered 
in a 12-gauge gun as 70 per cent; modified, 60 
per cent; improved cylinder, 50 per cent, and 
cylinder, 45 per cent. That means the shot in 
a charge in a 30-inch circle at 30 yards.— 
Snootinc Epitor. 











20 Gauge Shot Gun ; 


HE old controversy among sportsmen over 
the 20 gauge pump gun is now settled by the 


New Remington Model 17—the 20 gauge 
pump that shoots a man’s size load. 
The latest masterpiece of Browning, the world 
i de ‘ h ed to shoot 2% 
inch shells with heavy load for ducks and geese. 
Takes the 2'4 inch standard shells for birds and 
upland game equally as well. 


Smooth Action—Quick Shooting 


Take this gunin your hands and see if you don’t 
say its action is the smoothest you ever tried. The 
_— a yp bottom ejection. 

n all around gun. The hunter can instant! 
change from a 26 inch barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inch 
or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to modi- 
fied or full choke. Takes down with no tools but 
the fingers. Just the gun for an all day hunt— 
light, fast pointing, strong shooting e, 


The New .30 Caliber 
Remington, 
High Power Bolt Action Rifle 








For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action, and for ex-service men accustomed to 





e Army service rifle, R 
Action Sporting Rifle. 


Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Army Rifle. 


the New .30 Caliber High Power Bolt 


Designed specially to 


shoot the powerful .30 Caliber 1906 Springfield Cartridge. Shoots any cartridge listed 


for use in the U. S. Army Rifle. 


Tried out on grizzlies, moose, 
who highl d the R 





cali 





sheep and deer by prominent big game hunters 


r cartridge with the New Bronze 


c yr e gt 3 
Pointed Expanding Bullet developed particularly for this rifle. 


* * 


* 


There is a Remington dealer near ho wil 
Remingtons or order them for you— the New Moder a poem on 
New Model 30, .30 Caliber High Power Bolt Action Sporting Rifle. — 7 














_ The New 


30 Caliber Bolt Action 


_Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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You would not hunt 
with a flintlock gun 


Then why wear a hunting coat that 
puts all the weight of your shells and 
game on your shoulders? How do you 
expect to get that fast-quartering bird 
with anywhere from 8 to 15 pounds 
weight dragging on you? Look at the 
illustration and notice how the wide 
leather belt on the Danz Bag puts all 
this weight on your hips, leaving your 
whole body free to swing with the bird, 
If the bird rises to right, leit, or be- 
hind you, you have a better chance for 
a kill if you wear at Danz Bag than with 
any other hunting garment, 


“Think it over.” 
Your dealer can supply you 
promptly, or, if you prefer, 


send us $4.50 and we will 
send you one prepaid. 


SUMMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


744 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SIZER and 
LUBRICATOR 


COMPONENTS 


FOR RELOADING 


RELOADING TOOLS 
SCALES — BULLET MOULDS 
POWDER MEASURES 


817 WEST Sth STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAW ARE 

















THE 


riper GUN CABINETS 


Special Offer: 


Vv. L. & D. MODEL—Shown 
in cut, Large drawer at 
bottom, 4 small drawers in- 





side; 8 guns or 
rifles ; gh. in oak, 
any finish, $55.00. | 
NIMROD MODEL—A new | 
design, with large drawer | 


at bottom and two small 
drawers at top In oak, 
any finish, $51.00 

Other models less and 
more expensive. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
WHERE DO YOU 
KEEP YOUR GUNS? 


You Lengerke & Detmold, Inc, 
. H. Schauffler, President 
a Madison Ave., New York City 
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Ralph Rice Wins 
Eastern Zone Handicap 
97x 100 from 19 yards 
Using a single-barrel Parker, 
Ralph Rice of New York won 
the recent Eastern Zone Handicap at 
New Haven against crack shots of the 
Middle and Eastern States and Canada. 
Parker Booklet and 20-Bore Folder on 
Request 
PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





NICHOLAS PIEPER AUTOMATICS 


Manufactured in Liege, Belgium 







MODEL D 
25 Cal. 
Weight 
11 ezs. 


Six shot magazine. 
Positive Safety catch. 
Takes Colt automatic 
ammunition. Taken 

apart instantly without tools. Price 1500 
including Parcel Post, insured . . $ — 


ISBECQUE, TODD & COMPANY 


Sote Distributors 
150 Nassau Street New York City 








PARIIER GUN 





New York Sales Room: 25 Murray Street 


A. W. DuBray, 


Pacific Coast Agent 
Box 102, San Francisco 














English Shotguns 


To clean house we are sacrificing 
prices irrespective of cost, on a 
large number of English and 
other high grade shotguns. 

Write for printed list No. 100 


The 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 


314 Broadway New York City 














8 M/M INACCURACY 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

Will you tell me and others why our Ameri- 
can ammunition manufacturers keep right on 
making 8 m/m Mauser cartridges which are 
undersize. Our club, composed of ex-service 
men, some with captured guns, made good scores 
with German ammunition, Spitzer, .322 in dia., 
and with Austrian ammunition, M. P., .326 in 
dia. 7 but not with American ammunition, .306 to 
-312 in dia. 

I have a Mannlicher, using this size and in- 
variably it keyholes between 50 to 100 yards— 
in some cases they gas cut and other features 
are noticeable. 

We cannot get anything but surprise from the 
Winchester, U. M. C. and Peters. Company; 
but we would like a 150-170-grain bullet, .326 
dia, Spitzer of 2800 ft. sec. v., and so far we 
haven’t even been able to get the projectile above 
for our own reloading. (an you tell us where? 

Also tell us how it is our bullets 8 m/m are 
so undersize, and what and when will it be 
remedied. 

A. FIess. 

Ans.—Perhaps I can put you right on this 
rather confusing 8 m/m cartridge proposition. 
The Americz an 8 m/m cartridge is literally 
8 m/m, and in any of the German or Austrian 
old 8 m/m rifles will give satisfaction... Un 
doubtedly, when the German government pro- 
duced the 154-grain Spitzer bullet for what they 


call the 7.9 cartridge, they increased the bore 
of their rifles, and consequently, although the 
designation of the bullet would lead one to 


believe that it was smaller, it is in reality larger. 

I have personally been through the same ex- 
perience as you have. I brought back a- Mauser 
rifle from the other side, found that it shot 
accurately with the German ammuni tion, and 
could get nothing at all out of it with the 
American cartridge. Undoubtedly, we have got 
to buy foreign ammunition to get any benefit 
from these guns. 

I have taken this matter up with the Western 
Cartridge Company, who seems to be the most 
progressive of our munition makers at the pres- 
ent time, and trust that they will improve upon 
the present 8 m/m. In fact, I have recom- 
mended a bullet of about .326 diameter with 
a 180-grain Spitzer bullet capable of about 2700 
velocity —SnootinG Epiror. 


SIGHTS 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have a Winchester carbine rifle, model °95, 
calibre 30, Army. It is equipped with a_ mili- 
tary rear sight, which is fastened to the barrel 
with two screws. I do not like this type of 
sight as the notch is too big and the sight 
snags in the brush very easily and throws the 
sights out of line. I would like to have a flat- 
topped Winchester sporting sight in place of the 
military sight, but I can’t make out how the 
sight could be fastened on without cutting a 
notch in the barrel. 

Ropert Juvusara. 

Awns.—Regarding having a flat top “V” notch 
sporting sight attached to your Winchester 1895 
model rifle without cutting a slot in the barrel, 
I would advise you to write to the Davis-Warner 
Corporation, 96 Chambers St., New York City, 
and ask them to send you a rear sight for a 
Newton rifle. They bought all of the spare parts 
of the Newton Company when it failed. 

This sight has a fixed flat “V’” notch for 
shooting up to 100 yards, and a folding leaf of 
the same type which gives an elevation of 300 


vards, and 1s attached to a ring which fits around 
the barrel. Any good gunsmith could put it on 
for you. It would be necessary to heat the ring 


to expand it as far as possible and then ham- 
mer it down on the barrel where it would stick 
when it became cold. It would probably take 
a little gunsmithing, but any local man of 
mechanical turn could adjust it for you. It 
might be necessary to adjust the front sight to 
get the proper point of impact at a desired 
range.—SnootinGc Epitor. 


NOT FOR DUCKS! 


Editor Frrtp anp STREAM: 

I have purchased an Ithaca sinvle-barrel tra 
gun. It is a 12-gauge, 34-inch barrel and full 
choke. What do you think of this gun for duck 
shooting? 

Witt1am Brown. 

Ans.—Certainly your Ithaca trap gun should 
prove to be a hard-hitting weapon at long range, 
if properly loaded, for ducks. Such a gun would 
quite easily handle with good effect 3% drams 
of bulk smokeless powder and 1% oz. of No. 5 
shot, but most of us find it pretty difficult to 
kill our ducks consistently with two barrels. I 
have known a good many men to take out a 
single-barrel trap gun to try it on ducks—most 
of them gave it up. One reason is that it 
has only one shot; the second reason: is that 
the barrel that it has is all right for 
reaching a wise old bird that sets well outside 
the decoys, but it shoots altogether too close 
for the close shots; thirdly, and the main reason 
against using it, is that your trap gun is gen- 
erally made with an exceptionally long stock 
with very little drop, and very few men can use 
such a gun when sitting down in a duck blind 
and padded out with a lot of heavy clothing. 

A duck gun should te made to fit you so that 
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you shoot it without any thought. Trap guns 
are made so that the man has to drape Ecos 
around them to get satisfactory results from 
them. I do not think that you will care to 
use it in the blind.—Suootine Epitor, 


A GOOD AIR RIFLE 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

Can you advise me where I can purchase a 
first-class air rifle, repeating type? 

ALFRED Hoe . 

Ans.—The best air rifle that you can get at 
the present time is the B. S. A., made by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, of Birming- 
ham, England. Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., 
414 Madison Ave., New York City, are one of 
the American selling agents for it. 

This is the best air rifle that has ever been 
made, and not to be classed with toys. It has 
sufficient killing power for small game, and is 
as accurate as a .22 up to about 40 yards. 

Another good air rifle is the Quakenbush, 
made by the Quackenbush Arms Company, of 
Herkimer, N. Y., but neither of these are 


repeaters. There is no such thing as a real 
good accurate repeating air rifle-—SuootinG 
EpITor. 


LOADING THE 10-BORE 


Editor Fietp anpD STREAM: 

Will you kindly advise me as to what load 
will develop the full power of the heavy 10-bore 
duck gun? Charles Askins recomme nds 5 drs. 
1% oz. in a gun with a minimum weight of 
9 Ibs. 12 oz. Can I obtain these loads and 
will they fully develop the power of the 10-bore? 
I expect to use shot No. 4-1 and at times BB. 
Will you kindly give me the general specifica- 
tions for a 10-bore to use at long range on 
ducks and geese which in your mind will best 
suit the job? Can the Magnum guns and shells 
(Fietp aND StrEAM, July) be obtained in this 


country? 
Puiriep S. Marsnatr. 


Ans.—Charles Askins is correct. To attain 
the fullest power from a 10-hbore weapon with 
paper cases we should use hand-loaded shells 


with 5 drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot. 
None of our ammunition manufacturers pro- 
duce 10-gauge shells with 1% ounces of shot for 
the load or with more than 4%4 drams of powder 

consequently, the 10 is becoming more un- 
popular every day. 


Were I buying a gun for long range shots 
on ducks and geese, I would get a 10 with 
3-inch chambers to weigh about 9% pounds 


with 30-inch barrels bored 60 per cent choke in 
the right barrel and 80 per cent in the left. 
This weapon would be properly loaded with 
5 drams of F. C. or Schultze powder and 1% 
ounces of chilled shot of large size. 

Magnum guns cannot be obtained in this 
country, nor can the thin brass Perfect cases 
which are used in them be procured here. (on- 
sequently, it is not advisable to buy a Magnum. 

Such a gun as I have mentioned, built by one 


of our reputable —— would prove 
a very efficient one, indeed, for ducks and 
geese The dimensions of the weapon, of 


course, would have to be decided by yourself, as 
I do not know what would suit you.—Suootine 
Epitor.* 
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Shooter Demonstrators Wanted 
Try these glasses for 5 days before sending us one penny. 
Price $3.00 — Literature Free 
The Rangefinding Sight Company 
Lewisport, Ky., U.S.A. 











Be) / ALL STANDARD 
S| MAKE TIRES 











SEND NO MONEY! 


GUARANTEED FOR 6000 MILES. These are not 


“Double Treads’’ or ‘‘Rebuilt’’ tires, but first-grade 
standard casings that have been slightly used. New 
Order today at these 
TUBE FREE. 


Tube Free With Every Tire. 
prices, with privilege of examination. 





*s. 8. Only. 
When ordering, state size and number wanted. 


JEAN TIRE CO. (Not Inc.) Div. 13-N 
2348 W. Harrison Street -:- CHICAGO 
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Mr. Marten moves to 
safer quarters when a 
Colt gets on the target. 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 








Manufacturers of: Colt’s Revolvers, 

Colt’s Automatic Pistols, Colt’s 
(Browning) Automatic Machine 
Guns, Colt’s (Browniag) Automatic 
Machine Rifles, 
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ITHACA WINS 
3 IN A ROW 


Mrs. Harry Harrisoft 
has won the woman’s 
championship of 
N. Y. State three times 
in three years with 
an Ithaca. That’s 
another Ithaca 
record, 










Mrs. Harrison 

says that any 
woman can break 
fore targets with 
&n Ithaca, 


Catalozue 


Sena pl 
for game $45 up 
Single barrel 
trap guns $7 


ithaca, N. Y, 
Box 141 


= KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


les 


Peetecied ae, Bead, Spark — gous Bead, 
Price $1.00 rice 

Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced bisde, par matted 

guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 

Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CENTER 

and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 

BEST SIGHTING og SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. 

Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR. 
Price $1.75. 


Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has ad- 
justable reversible dise with FOUR_ sighting notches. 
White Diamond on one side giving EIGHT COMBINA- 
TIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw Driver point 
—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. 
4 logue “F” of 

- * -Top, Folded over 100 
*rice $1.50 models of King 
Sights pon **Modern signee for Modern Arms,” free. 
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D. W. KING, 737 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











The Finest Big Game Rifle Made—Bar None 










MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


Great Killing Power—Accurate—Light Weight and Balance 


These rifles are known by the representatives of this magazine to be new and as 
described—trite and enclose stamp for circular 


Goerz Prism Binoculars 
Importer of High-Grade Sporting Rifles and Shotguns 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 17 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifte, 


Cal. 


Caliber .22, Model 1920 


The Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 
22, Model 1920, is an accurate, well-balanced 
target pistol which can be easily changed into a 
long-range, 
defense. 
and open sight. 


FIALA ARMS and EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


fine-shooting rifle, or a pocket weapon of 
It is fitted with a folding, adjustable peep 


THREE cre GUNS for the PRICE of ONE! 






As a Rifle 


As a Target Pistol 


The Target pistol alone, $22.50. Fiala Combination arm 
complete with three barrels, receiver and butt stock As a Pocket Pistol 

















Catalog for th: asking 
| VEST-TONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY .-:- WENONA, ILLINOIS 


miuzzle loader. 


other shell vests and bags. 


Made for 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 


OU’LL agree that breech loading and repeating 
shotguns are a great improvement over the old 
You'll also agree when you see 
and use them that Ves-Tong Automatic Shell Vests 
and Bags are just as great an improvement over all 


They put the correct shell in the right place at the right time, 
keep them clean and dry, and they are always ready to your hand 
—no fuss or fumbling—no strain on shoulders—no wear on hips. 


No. 840, Olive Tan Duck Vest, 40 capacity $5.00 
No. 840, Auto Field Bag, 40 capacity $4.00 
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WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. 


1727 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


Hunting 


Make this year’s hunt 
a success with a new 
type, high - powered 
Weiss Alpine Binoc- 
ular. It annihilates 
distance and increases 
your hunting range 
ten times. 


Write for Special Offer Piece. 





Middlefield 





At your dealer’s, or write 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West Street 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


For Your Foreign Rifle 
UR Nos. 35 and 36 Receiver Sights are 
made especially for the foreign rifles now 

being sold in this country. Easily mounted. 
Give quicker and more accurate bead than 
factory sights, especially when used with 
Lyman Ivory or Gold Bead Front Sights. 

Nos. 1A and 2A Combination 
Rear Sights also adapted and 
furnished with special nut for 
mounting on head of cocking 


Conn. 







































SHELLS 
HAND LOADED 


GRADE 45° 
& 550.99 
GRADE ‘25° 
$ 400.00 


GRADE 20° 
$ 275.22 
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Send for Complete Descriptions 


VONLENGERKE & DETMOLD We 


fH SCHAUFFLER, President 


4/4. MADISON AVE. NewVakhliy 














TARGETS 
TRAPS 


GRADE */4.’ 

& 225,22 

& ANOLKABOUT 
#/6.5.22 8°200,29 


SINOLE BARREL 
$ 275, 22 
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SHORT SHELLS IN LONG 
CHAMBERS 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Why is the breech end of a shotgun 
said to be chambered for shells of dif- 
ferent lengths? Why is it necessary to 
chamber shotgun barrels, and what effect 
upon accuracy or the life of a gun does 
the use of longer or shorter shells than 
the gun is chambered for have. For ex- 
ample, I use a double Parker chambered 
for a shell 25% inches in length, but find 
most shells on the market are 2% inches. 
I find it very difficult to get, even from 
the largest dealers in the city, shells of 
the desired length, as well as load. If 
you will give me information suggested 
by my questions, I will greatly appreciate 
it, and if it is not asking too much, would 
you mind expressing an opinion (to be 
treated entirely confidentially) of the fol- 
lowing lines which I quote from Mr. 
Chas. Askins’ letter to you of August 

2nd, copied in FieLp AND STREAM for 
October, speaking of trapshooting, “he is 
not learning wing shooting and is not 
going to learn wing shooting, can’t in the 
nature of the game,” etc. Is it true that 
one is not learning to knock the live ones 
over by trapshooting. I sincerely hope 
not, for I am at present spending time 
and money in a mad effort to accomplish 
the desired result through the medium 
of trapshooting. 

Yours truly, 


K. R. Brace. 


Ans.—What Askins said in the letter 
that appeared in Firtp AND STREAM is 
true. The novice who has never had any 
gun experience will, of course, gain con- 
siderable help from  trapshooting, but 
trapshooting under the existing rules can 
never be an aid to killing birds under 
field conditions for the man who already 
knows how to handle his weapon. There 
is nothing practical about it, and I have 
known it to have exactly the opposite to 
the desired effect on some shooters. 

Your question regarding why shotguns 
are chambered for certain length shells 
is an interesting one, but one that requires 
considerable explanation. If ydéu are 
using a 254-inch chambered gun and at- 
tempt to force in a shell 3 inches in 
length, when the cartridge is exploded 
the turnover or crimp will not fit up 
against the cone, but will overlap the 
cone, and upon examining the empty 
shell you will find that the paper has 
been shaved down to a fine, thin edge, 
due to the shot shaving it off in passing 
through that part of the case where the 
cone stops. 

You can readily realize that there is 
considerable danger in this, particularly 
with a gun with a weak action or thin 
barrels, as the pressure at this point is 
greatly increased, so much so that in a 
cheap weapon the barrels are sometimes 
exploded or the top broken. 

On the other hand, a gun with a sharp 
shouldered chamber for 234-inch shells 
will have a space that is not filled be- 
tween the end of a 2!%-inch shell and the 
chamber’s shoulder. This does not lead 
the shot up a true cylinder where the 
shell and true barrel neatly join as they 
should. The shot backing up against the 
chamber is greatly deformed by being 
shaved off and mutilated against the 
chamber edge or cone, which will often 
ruin the pattern of the gun. Dr. Heath, 
a famous British sportsman, has written 
a great deal regarding his chamberless 
shotguns, which he has undoubtedly used 
with killing effect on the other side for 
wildfowl. This is a 10-gauge weapon, 
shooting a Perfect case, which is a thin 
brass 3-inch case. The brass of these 
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} cases is very thin on the crimping end, 
r so that no chamber is really necessary 
in the gun, as there is very little differ- 
yun ence between the diameter of the true} 
lif- barrel and the inside of the case. By 
_to using rather soft wads it quickly expands. 
ect There is very little gas leakage in the 
0€s chamberless weapon, and, of course, the 
lan resistance to the wadding, which is no- 
eX= ticeable in any chambered gun, is greatly 
red increased. Hence Dr. Heath’s claims 
ind higher velocity and finer penetration. 
es. Such guns, however, cannot be considered 
om tor American shooting, as we cannot get 
of the brass cases here. 
If If your Parker has fairly long cones 
ted you will have very little trouble from} 
ate using a 2'%-inch shell in a 24-inch cham- 
ald ber. Most American shells are of stand-} 
be ard 254-inch—that is, for field loads, and | 
ol- I feel sure that they will probably fit} 
Ar. your weapon, as that is what it has un- 
ust doubtedly been bored for—Eb, 
for 
is TRAP LOADS 
lot Attention Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr.: 
‘he sa z ‘ ‘ 
iat Will you kindly mail me regulation | 
es trapshooting load for 12, 16 and 20-gauge | 
pe guns, together with your opinion of the} 
me disadvantages and advantages, if any, of | 
‘sh a 1906 model Winchester pump, 16-| 
im gauge, over a 12-bore gun for trapshoot- 
ing. C. W. Stuart. 
Ans.—There is no regulation trapshoot- 
ing load. The one generally favored is 
3% .drams of bulk smokeless or 26 grains 
er of dense smokeless, with 114 ounces of 
1S chilled shot. 
ny Sixteen- and 20-gauge guns are never 
n- seriously considered for trapshooting. I 
ut have seen lots of excellent trapshooters 
an experiment with them, but they are never 
er able to score consistently with the smaller 
dy weapon. The proof of this is the ac-| 
re knowledged superiority of the 114 ounce 
ve load in the 12-gauge gun. Remember, 
to the targets are small objects and often 
only the edge is showing when they are 
ns shot at. For this reason the denser the 
IIs pattern the more certain the shooter is 
es of breaking his birds, provided his aim 
re is correct. Consequently, there would 
it- be no advantage that I can mention in 
in your using a 1l6-gauge gun. 
ed In the old days of live bird shooting 
1p the 10-gauge man was generally handi- 
he capped back to the 18-yard mark, while 
ty the man with the 16-gauge gun would 
as step up to the 12-yard mark. This, how- 
e, ever, 1s impracticable with our modern 
ig system of shooting rapidly over an auto- 
ne matic trap, and as a result when a shooter 
goes out with a smaller bore weapon he 
is is required to stand up on the same line 
ly with the 12-gauge guns and put up with 
in his disadvantage. 
is For merely informal shooting over 
a one trap at home I would say that it 
pg would be very good fun to shoot with a 
20-gauge Winchester pump. And, in any 
‘D case, irrespective of bore, I don’t think 
Is there is any better trap gun made than 
p- that same Winchester pump, either in 
1e model ’12 or '97. You have made a mis- 
d take in calling it a model 1906, as that 
1e happens to be a Winchester .22 rifle. But 
y if you want to go into the game seriously 
1e in any shooting club, you would be fool- 
Zz ish to handicap yourself with anything 
e smaller than the .12 bore—Eb, 
n 
n, 
n 
1S 
d 
ir 
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Cleaning Implements 
* Keep Your Gun Right 
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The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
: ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 
corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner cities 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 60c. Statecaliber wanted. 


Dead Anti- 


Rust 
Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or poren—penian 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 60c; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed i in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 35e; 
6-0z. can, 65e. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 
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MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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CAL. .256 NEWTON RIFLES. 


PRICE, $45.00 


These —_ are the type as 
made the Newton Arms 
Corporation of Buffalo. The eae Newton is perhaps 
the most popular Rifie in the entire world. Long range, high ve. 
locity, with a very low trajectory _ lease see an illustration of 
the new .256 Cartrld ge for Newton Kifles. | Price v0.40 }40 per hundred. It is loaded with a 
2¥.grain expanding point, non-fouling, Lubaloy me uw. 
Shells at $4.05 per hundred, The Bullets at $2.70 per hundred. Reloading Tools at 86.75. 
e 





























.256 NEWTON Size 


P. EXPANDING 


seine of three two-cent stam 


oD, f y postage and part cost of book. Address all corre spontenee to 
RTLAND BROS. & © jh -w 


- Dept. F.8, - 96 Chambers Street, New » N. X. 
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A LETTER 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I have been following the bass waters 
now for more than fifty years, my first 
ventures, as a boy, being confined to the 
Licking River, Stoner and the Elk Horn, 
traversing their matchless valleys through 
the famed Blue Grass of Kentucky. 

A half century ago there were probably 
no other such fish streams in our country. 
Each abounded in perch, croppie, sunfish, 
the small-mouth bass, and the ugly but 
edible catfish. My passion for the bass, 
unabated through all the passing years, 
still abides with me, previding the greatest 
possible consolation to the fast-closing 
days of life. I believe mine is the com- 
mon experience of every real lover of the 
sport, hence I envy the boy who loves to 
go fishing, for I see in that one pleasure 
and comfort that will remain and smooth 
the me for him down the last hill into 
the Valley of the Shadows. When the 
royal sport of riding to hounds becomes 
only a memory; when age forbids the use 
of dog and gun afield; when the eye has 
grown too slow or the hand too uncer- 
tain to catch the whizzing grouse or stop 
the jacksnipe in his zigzag flight as he 
springs from his marshy table; when the 
call of the Bob White brings no hope of 
further pursuit, but provides a thousand 
memories of matchless days in field and 
wood, with faithful dog and some other 
bosom friend to aid and share your pleas- 
ure—when all this shall have come to 
pass, there still remains to the oldest of 
us the rod and reel, the trout and black 
bass, to make us feel for the time real 
boys again. The man who once really 
loved the sport and can, when age assails 
him but health remains, feel no thrill at 
the mighty rush at his well-placed lure, 
had just as well be dead, for there is no 
real life left in him. I wish to be taken 
home and buried when it happens to me. 

I have caught the tuna and tarpon and 
great sea bass on rod and reel, but I care 
little for sea fishing, for more labor than 
art or skill is involved in it, and I get 
no such thrill from any of the denizens of 
the deep as I did from my first bass 
caught at a mill dam on the Licking River 
when I was less than ten years old. 
was “fishin’” for perch, or anything that 
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Edited by Ladd Plumley 


would “bite.” My equipment was a com- 
mon cane pole, a stout cotton string, a 
bottle stopper cork and a rather small, 
common hook, baited with earthworms. I 
did not see 
peared, and the mee | was nearly snatched 
from my careless hands. I did not know 
what I had hold of until he leaped from 
the water. I would not have lost him 
for a farm. He had swallowed the hook 
and could not escape. By main force I 
landed him, and he weighed at the mill 
nearby a bit over two and _ one-half 
pounds. 

There was not on the earth that day, 
nor has there been since, a boy or man 
as proud as I was when I showed my fish 
to the homefolks. 

That started me bass fishing, and I have 
been at it every opportunity since. My 
wandering in the search has led me along 
many waters, in many of the States. It 
would be vain to guess at how many I 
have caught in these many years. But I 
do know that I never caught but two small- 
mouth bass that weighed as much as five 
pounds each, and the remarkable thing 
about that catch was that these two fish 
were caught above Shepherdstown on the 
Potomac River, within thirty minutes of 
each other, on a very hot afternoon in 
July. I was using a 6-ounce, 9-foot fly 
rod, and a small spoon revolving around a 
buck-tailed hook. My boat was some 
forty feet from the bank against which I 
was casting. I was using the spoon as in 
fly casting, but would, on recovery, let it 
fall into the waters of the river from which 
it was lifted in making the cast. Beneath 
the shade of a tree a great rock protruded 
itself into the edge of the stream. I cast 
the lure on the bank about six inches from 
the water and lightly jerked it into the 
stream, and while it was not over twelve 
inches from the shore, it was struck with 
great force and carried like a flash under 
the boat. The line was soon cleared and a 
beautiful fight ensued in the deep waters 
free from obstructions. On landing him 
I knew he was the largest I had ever 
caught, and he was of perfect form, a fea- 
ture somewhat rare in a large fish of this 
species. 

My boatman pulled slowly 





down the 


river, and I being satisfied with my catch, 
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let out a long line trolling the spoon, and 
sat down for a comfortable smoke. When 
in deep water near a jutting cape extend- 
ing some thirty feet into the river, and at 
a spot where for days and weeks—as I 
was told—men were seen fishing for a 
large bass whose leaping from the stream 
was observed every evening through the 
season. He would heed no sort of lure or 
bait. 

Forgetting my troll, I asked the boat- 
man to take me across the river to Mint 
Spring. He turned at a right angle, and of 
course the spoon went to the bottom. 
When the straightening line raised it 
tow: ard the surface, and w hile the lure was 
coming up, it was struck with such force 
that my carelessly guarded reel was jerked 
from its place and fell at my feet. I quick- 
ly caught the line, raised the point of the 
rod and felt the fish, and knew he was a 
large and very active one. 

The reel has little to do in landing a 
fish on fly-casting tackle. Proceeding 
with no regard for the displaced reel, 
the fish was exhausted by the time we 
reached midstream, and netted with no 
difficul'y. I was amazed at the perfect 
equality in size and form and coloring of 
the two. 

Refreshing ourselves at the cool spring 
we went at once to Shepherdstown, and 
walking up the street with these two fish 
on the string, we were followed by half 
the men and all the idle boys in town, to 
the grocery store in the hotel, where, re- 
moving the string, I placed both fish in 
the scoop on the counter scales and they 
weighed not a full ounce over ten pounds. 
Taking one out, the other pressed the 
scale at exactly five pounds. No human 
eye could have observed the slightest dif- 
ference in them. 

I have caught the large-mouth bass 
over ten pounds in weight, and any num- 
ber of, them in Southern waters much 
over five pounds. It seems very remark- 
able to me that in fifty years’ fishing for 
the pleasure of it, whenever opportunity 
offered, and in all sizes of streams, lakes 
and rivers, in all sorts of climates, that 
the only small-mouth black bass weighing 
as much as five pounds ever taken by me, 
as above stated, when these two were 
taken on the same afternoon within a 
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10,000 Miles in an 


“Old Town 


Canoe”’ 
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10000 » FIELD 
MILES STREAM 


Gliding along, mile 

after mile, to the 

easy swing of the 
paddle. 


N the afternoon of an October day in 1919, Lieutenant Good, 

leaving Chicago, dipped his blade for the first stroke of his long 
paddle. Ten thousand miles of water lay between him and his goal. 
The success of his adventure— perhaps, even his life itself —he en- 
trusted to the stability and ruggedness of a canoe. That canoe 
was an “Old Town.” 


In journeying down the Mississippi, across the Gulf of Mexico, 
around the point of Florida and up the coast to New York, he met 
and mastered every kind of hazardous water. He battled the chop 
of wind-tossed lakes. He shot the swift, frothing water of rips 
and rapids. And his “Old Town” came through victorious. 


Lieutenant Good’s faith in an “Old Town Canoe” was justified 
when he paddled up to the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, New York 
City, twenty months after he left Chicago. His “Old Town” had 
Rieutensis Goad, been his home, his conveyance, and his pal for over a year and a 
whose dauntless cour- half. Ten thousand miles of hardship had proved it the lightest, 


age rivaled that of the yet the most rugged of canoes. 
carly explorers. * 


An “Old Town” will give you long years of active service. “Old 
Towns” are light—a dip of the blade sends you shooting ahead. 
They are staunch and steady, and built to withstand hard usage. 
You can buy them at any “Old Town” dealer’s from $67 up. 
Write for our catalog showing all models in colors. 


THE OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
120 Middle St., Old Town, Maine 
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Learn at Home by Mail to | 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


"| Anew, splendid art, 
ma, extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mai, duri: your spare 
time. You rm quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
' we enjoy oy - 
- ment you give to the a 

Parldgrmiat and Pree of of taxidermy. Thous- 

idermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 


“— om 
ve mounted ferty yge. three deer heads, four squir* 
wee. sixteen feu ave had the finest’ ef success: 
uld = dollars 


| take i o. ; — for my knowledge of 
| ee of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazirne—both Free for a 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don't delay, but act now before the free 

books are exhausted. 

Mak You can earn 
e MeCYy vic money So 


taxidermy 
ra 4 E into it as *, rofession and 
60 to pee per year. ie Gomendqn® 


worth — r while. Today for toll ‘Particulars 
and the two = bok Merely mail oo 
ter or ttoday You wi! delighted 


natieten School of Taxidermy 
1307 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 

























Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


your 
mag B 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1307 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on m send me 

ies of your rece i AIDERMY 
BOOK THE T AG- 
AZ:NE, and aa peta 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 








Name 





=== Free Book Coupon ====4 








Address 
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half hour of each other, from the much 
overfished waters of the Potomac, in a 
thickly-settled part of the country, and 
where the laws for the protection of 
fish are inadequate and not rigorously 
enforced. 


This incident occurred about fifteen 
years ago, since which time I have, as 
often as possible, been found whipping 


with fly or casting other lures over bass 
waters from Canada to Florida in a vain, 
though pleasant attempt to land another 
five-pound small-mouth black bass. 

Yours very truly, 


M. S. 





THE SQUARE-TAIL TROUT 
Editor, Fiet> AND STREAM: 

I have just returned from Moosehead 
Lake, Me., and was going to enter a 
“square-tailed trout” that I caught, but 
could not find the class spoken of in the 
Fishing Contest conditions. Of course, 
if I were to enter it under the head of 
Lake Trout, I know I would stand a 
chance. Be. lL. Si. 


Ans—We print this letter because not 
infrequently it is not understood what is 
meant by “square-tailed trout.” This term 
is used in Maine, Canada and in other 
localities where both the lake trout and 
the brook trout are found. “Lakers,” lake 
trout, have a forked tail, while the brook 
trout has a tail pretty much squared off 
at the end. Hence the term “square- 
tailed trout,” meaning the brook trout as. 
distinguished from the lake trout.—FisH- 
ING Eprtor. 





THE AMARANTHINE COACHMAN 
By Ladd Plumley 


OU may wonder what in the name 
of Sam Hill I am talking about, 
and perhaps you'll pull down your dic- 
tionary. Up on the Neversink River 
I’ve met fellows who would pull up their 
coat-sleeves, instead of pulling down a 
dictionary, and smash me, maybe, in the 
eye for being so stuck up as to blow off 
such pretensions. But I have no idea of 
showing off my verbal knowledge, and I 
was obliged to dig out amaranthine my- 
self from a dictionary. What I wanted 
was a word to express the amazing qual- 
ities of the most remarkable trout fly 
that has ever been devised. What I got 
is certainly a bunch of alphabet, but it 
covers the Coachman rather neatly. For 
in some lights the body is purplish and 
purple is a symbol of the immortals, and 
amaranthine suggests the immortality of 
purple. And the Coachman, although an- 
cient as to discovery, is as vigorous a 
trout slayer as it was on the day it was 
designed by Tom Bosworth, the “royal 
coachman” for three English monarchs, 
including Queen Victoria. It was designed 
by the great whip and angler as a “gen- 
eral” fly; he did not attempt to copy 
any insect, and we have yet to see a 
living or dead bug to which Bosworth’s 
invention bears even the slightest re- 
semblance. 
Several times I have written things con- 
cerning this fly, always highly complimen- 
tary; but I’ve said nothing, or next to 


nothing, concerning one significant fact 
in its use, and indeed I did. not until quite 
recently fully comprehend this fact myself. 

For many years I used the Coachman 
as a dull and cloudy or rainy-day fly, and 








THE 


FINEST LENSES 


are made in Germany | 


Through fortunate 
were able to purchase direct from the Ger 
man Government a quantity of the finest 


circumstances, we 


8 power, 40 mm., long range, day and 
night Field Binoculars, They formerly 


sold as high as $65. 
‘245 


SPECIAL 
1OFFER 
With solid cowhide leather case 
The ideal glass for Hunting, Camping, 
Racing, Yachting and all 


outdoor activities 





Send your check or money order for | 
$24.50 TODAY, or will ship C. O. D. | 


parcels post, prepaid. Remember, these 
Binoculars are Brand New and were made 
in the Busch, Leitz and Oigee factories. 


Buy them with the understanding that if 
they are not satisfactory in every respect 
you may return them at our expense and 
have your money refunded. 
} 


M. A. MODELL & SONS 


79 Cortlandt: St., New York City 


























THE 
HANDY OUTING 
STOVE 


For the Out-of-Door Picnic or Lunch, 
Frankfort Roasts, Campers, 
Auto Parties, Etc. 


With the Handy Outing Stove anyone can 
easily, safely and cheaply prepare a hot lunch 
in the open. The E-Z-Lite Fire Starter, con- 
sisting of charcoal, furnishes the fuel. Simply 
tear off the wrapper, place in stove and light 
the wick. In no time you have a hot, clean 
fire without smoke. Ever eat a steak or frank- 
forts broiled over charcoal? Nothing like it. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Mail coupon be- 
low with dollar bill to E-Z-Fire Starter 


Co., Inc., Johnstown. N. Y., an % 
receive postpaid The Handy Outing 
Stove with THREE E-Z-Lite Fire 
PE wkbdcceddesetanaienne oun 


E-Z-FIRE STARTER CO., Inc., Johnstown, N.Y. 

Here’s a dollar. Send me your Handy Outing Stove and 
THREE E-Z- Lite Fire Starters, postage prepaid (send 25 
cents additional for postage west of Mississippi River). 


Name 
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Who Ever Thought That Lumber- 
Jacks Would Set a Style 
in Men’s Clothing! 
ATRICK-DULUTH mackinaws were first 


worn by the Lumber-Jacks of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 





























students and sportsmen recognized their great 
warmth, free and easy comfort and long wear. 
Recently they have come into their own as a 
street coat for business wear. 





This year more men will wear mackinaws 
than ever before. Why? Because men are 
buying more carefully than before. They want 
more in quality, wear, all ’round service, com- 
fort, economy. 


On the same street with your new Patrick- 
Duluth mackinaw you will pass other Patrick- 
Duluth mackinaws of last year, the year before 
and even the year before that—all giving their 
wearers the same good service. 


Remember: there is no other cloth just like 
Patrick cloth. It is “‘bigger than weather.” 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


DULUTII MINNESOTA 
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“I am Finally 


Convinced’’ 


That’s what a lot of the brothers with 
rod and reel are writing me. 

Hardly a day passes but I hear from 
some good scout who has been seeing my 
advertising these’ several years past but 
thought it was all the bunk, but finally got 
up his nerve to try my Dardevle. 

Read what Orrin DeMoss, of 
Mich., says: 

Dear Sir 

It took a long time 


Detroit, 


but I am finally convinced. 
Send me at once by parcel post a complete assort 
ment of your Dardevle baits. I am leaving the 
Ist of the month for a trip for Grass and Wall 
Eyed Pike and I would as soon start without my 


rod and reel as without a full assortment of your 
Dardevie Lures. I have fished all parts of Amer- 
ica for many years and never in my experience 
have I used a lure which has proven more success 
ful for Pike and Wall-Eyes and I am anxious to 
try it on Bass, as I am told it is equally at- 
tractive. 
Hoping you will forward these baits at once, 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
(sgd.) Orrin A. DeMoss. 
| 
> 
2 
The “Osprey Dardevle’’ 


and ‘‘Dardevlet’’ 


are the greatest little “fry-pan fillers” you 
ever met. Try them out on some of your 
September and October week-end jaunts 
and you'll come back with some catches 
that will make the other fellows’ mouths 
water. 

The “old boy himself”’—the original 
Osprey Dardevle—will set you back 85 
cents at your dealer’s or direct by mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Made 
in eleven different color combinations 
and two weights, l-oz. and %-oz. 
Spoon is 314 inches long, width 1 inch. 

Osprey Dardevlet—“Son of the Old 
Boy’—is just 2% inches long, 1 inch 
wide, regular weight %-oz., light weight 

s-oz. Eleven color combinations. 


Dealers are now getting them in. 


Send 85 cents each if dealer doesn’t carry 


Read What They Say About 
the Osprey Silk Casting Line 


Dear Sir:— : 
I ing money-order for $4.00 for which 


am enclos 
please ship me by insured parcel post to Joyce, La., 
two (2) spools Black Silk Waterproof Osprey 15- 
Ib. Line 


Will you please rush this shipment, as the lines 
are for two of my friends who have been with me 
on a recent fis bing trip, and who threaten to take 
my own line (similar to the above) and divide 
it between themselves These friends of mine are 
what you might class as ‘“‘chronic fis venga with 
wonderful ‘back lash’ and ‘water vocabu- 
laries.”’ 
Thirty minutes’ use 
one of them 1 have 
as a sure cure, and a “‘lasting joy!”’ 

Yours truly, 


almost ‘‘cured’’ 
above lines 


of my line 
guaranteed the 


M. Parp. 


Joyce, La., July 22, 1921. 


* the test for ten 
made in 50-yard 
the latter 
connected, as 


stood 
are 

spools, 

] 


spools 


have 
lines 
33%-yard 
three 
follows: 


“Osprey lines 
“Osprey” 
spools, and in 

tainable two or 
sired Prices as 


15-1b. test, 50-yd. spool, $2.00 ; 33'4-yd. spool, $1.45 

20-lb. test, 50-yd. spool, $2.75; 3314. yd. spool, $2.00 

23-lb. test, 50-yd. spool, $3.00; 3314-yd. spool, $2.20 

26-1b. test, 50-yd. spool, $3.25 ; 3314-yd. spool, $2.35 

30-1b. test, 50-yd. spool, $3.75 ; 33°4-yd. spool, $2.75 
12-1b. test special, 50-yd. spool, $1.65 


years, 
ob- 


de- 


The 26- and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt 
water fishing as well as muscallonge and other 
large fish Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


samples and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER §: 


312 E. Congress St., Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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for early and late evening fishing. I am 
now convinced that on the Beaverkill and 
Neversink rivers, in New York State, the 
Coachman kills best on a brilliant, sun- 
shiny day, and very likely the same thing 
is true on other rivers throughout the 
United States and Canada. And the rea- 
son for this perhaps is unsolvable. But 
first let me say a little for the wonderful 
killing qualities of this fly. And for sev- 
eral seasons I have been convinced that 
if an angler used a Coachman exclusively, 
or, if fishing with two flies, used two 
Coachmen, he would catch more trout 
than if he essayed a vast assortment of 
other feathers. 


Bu it should be stated at once that 
these remarks refer to wet-fly fishing 
only. For myself, I have never found 
that the Coachman is at all successful for 
dry-fly work. Why this is so seems clear. 
On the surface, and used dry, the Coach- 
man at best is but a clumsy and unattrac- 
tive clodhopper of a thing. And as fre- 
quently dressed for dry-fly work it looks 
a great deal like a white-winged bumble- 
bee, if there could be such a monstrosity 
as a bumblebee with swan’s wings. In 
order to be alluring, even to the eyes of 
the angler, the Coachman must be sunken, 
wet and somewhat bedraggled. 

While I am speaking of the uncouth 
dressing of a Coachman, as tied by the 
tackle houses for dry-fly work, I wish to 
say that to obtain the maximum killing 
powers of this amazing lure, the body 
should not be overstout, should not simu- 
late an obese insect which had overloaded 
its grub - basket. The most seductive 
Coachman is he with a waistcoat of green- 
ish purple peacock herl, and when swim- 
ming below the water, and saturated, the 
torso should be little larger than that of 
an ordinary slim and natty hackle. And 
in my experience with the Coachman, and 
tying as I do that and most of my own 
flies, he—the Coachman—is far more fatal 
to the spangled enemy when his wings 
are pressed rather close together. He 
should not be constructed as if he were a 
marble angel in a graveyard, with wings 
stretched east and west, when he faces 
the south. I have never caught many 
trout on Coachmen that were dressed with 
“reversed wings,” as that manner of tying 
is called, where the wings are of individ- 
ual feathers and placed back to back at 
the head of the fly. If the wings are 
daintily delicate, and when wet adhere to- 
gether, and the body is natty, iridescent, 
purple-green and slim, there is no fly 
that was ever devised that is so alluring, 
so certain, so deadly. 


OW as to dull and bright-day fishing 
with the Coachman, and the conclu- 
sion which has been forced upon me: and 
it is certainly puzzling that the Coachman 
should not kill as well on a dull day as it 
does under a cloudless sky and in brilliant 
sunshine. But during the last season I 
have studied the matter carefully, and al- 
though alluring, more so than other flies, 
the Coachman on dull days proved only 
moderately so—a long list of flies did al- 
most as well. But of a brilliant day = 
in full sunshine the Coachman proved s 
much more killing than any other fly 
whatsoever that the wonder came to me 
why any of us should trouble ourselves 
to fill our books with other lures. 

And on this subject of the amazing se- 
ductiveness of the Coachman, under the 
conditions I have mentioned, it is a duty 
to instruct the novice. I remember the 
time, now so long ago, when first fly- 
fishing I was frequently driven to frenzy 
in straining my mind in the futile attempt 
to decide what would prove a trout- 
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Let Us Ton ste Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat and glove making. You never lose anything and 
generally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deerskins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 
Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other kind cf 
hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Jet our illustrated catalog, which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur gouds and big meunted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 











, Rochester, N. Y. i 


The TEL 
TENT 
wen [ELE nan, 


NO RIDGE POLE—NO REGRETS 


This Poleless Wall Tent eliminates cares 
and worries. The complete tent packed in 
astrong canvas bag-—size 10x28—ready to 
place on running board of your automo- 
bile, or to be checked through as baggage. 

IDEAL FOR TOURISTS 


If no dealer in your ‘wr write 


H. WENZEL TENT AND DUCK CO, ST. LOUIS 























MADE E ~~ 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 
deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting. 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—No More Guesswork. Made of blued steel. 
clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 16, 20, 28 
gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid. $2.50 ine luding 
booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’’ Booklet alone sent 
on receipt of ten cents. Teaches the art of wing shooting. 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT, 116 W. 39th., P. 0. Box 185, Times Square, New York 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 


Used hy the best shots in the world. Slanting heles take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG- CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO. ILL. 





























productive combination. And as shown 
by the contents of my creel at night in 
those cub days, I dexterously selected the 
most trout-innocent of flies. Remember- 
ing these things, I here gladly say to the 
new fellow at the streamside that he 
should keep a Coachman on his leader, as 
a stretcher fly, hour in and hour out, 
particularly if the sun smites strongly on 
the water. If experimentally inclined, he 
can amuse himself by making changes in 
his dropper fly—and he will kill his fish 
on the stretcher. 

But in using this wonderful fly for 
solely wet fly fishing the size is an im- 
portant matter. And let me say, as I have 
said elsewhere before, that the Coachman 
is far more killing when used as a 
stretcher than as a hand fly or dropper. 
As to size, small Coachmen—very small— 
I never use; and for the reason that for 
me they do not kill. A number ten for 
average water is all right—on the streams 
in the Eastern States. For large Cana- 
dian rivers and for lakes where the water 
is rough, number eights, with sometimes 
even number sixes, are none too large. 
And if the water is low, clear and fine, 
number twelves are better than tens, this 
referring to smallish streams, such as the 


dashing little rivers we have in the Cats- | 


kill Mountains. 


URING this last season I had an ex- 

cellent opportunity to see how amaz- 
ingly killing, as compared with other flies, 
is the Coachman. In a pool on the 
Beaverkill River I raised a good trout, 
but failed to hook him. A friend was 
fishing near, and I told him where the 
fish lay, under a bunch of willows in 
shallow water, near the tail of the pool. 
By actual count my friend made two hun- 
dred and seventeen casts before he raised 
and hooked that stubborn beast. Of course 
he rested the fish between every dozen 
casts, sometimes wading ashore and wait- 
ing fifteen minutes or so before casting 
again. To the provoking fellow, which 
continually fed on natural insects, the fish- 
erman offered nearly | all the flies in his 
book. I wondered as*much at fishy canni- 
ness as I did at my friend’s unrelenting 
assiduity. He went below the trout, and 
time after time floated over the wise one 
a minute Jenny Spinner or whirling dun, 
dry-fly fashion, letting. the single lure 
drift over the haunt. 

At length he put on as a stretcher a 
Coachman, with a Gordon for a dropper. 
And at the third or fourth cast the 
trout took the stretcher with a mighty 
surge. He was a fair fish, fifteen inches 
long, and weighed almost a pound and 
a half. And it seemed pretty clear that 
if a Coachman had been presented in the 
beginning the trout would have taken it. 
After refusing a multitude of other feath- 
ered things, in the end he did choose a 
Coachman. 

Like all fly chuckers, I sometimes wear 
my mind to frazzles in delving into the 
occult of fly-fishing. Time and time again 
I have attempted to unravel the mystery 
of the Coachman, and why Bosworth’s 
discovery is so amazingly successful. Fel- 
low anglers have divulged to me that a 
trout takes a Coachman because it is mis- 
taken for a minnow. I don’t believe this. 
A trout’s eye, which can distinguish col- 
ors in the dark, could never make a mis- 
take of that order. Nor do I believe that 
the Coachman resembles anything in na- 
ture whatever—not to the keen eye of a 
trout. I am forced to the possible con- 
ceit that a Coachman excites trouty curi- 
osity by its entire lack of resemblance to 
anything whatever in nature, and hence 
the seduction. 
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Shat de: Cie 
and true Grip-~ 


N° gun you ever drew a bead over had a 
more beautiful balance or made-to-order 
“feel” than the Durham-Duplex Razor. 


Your fingers naturally fall into a comfortable posi- 
tion on the smooth, curved handle and rounded shank 
of this perfectly designed razor, while its correct 
balance enables you to shave with that free, swinging 
motion which makes short work of the hard-to-shave 
places. 


And Durham-Duplex Blades are the longest, 
strongest, keenest, best-tempered on earth—they give 
the kind of a shave that keys you right up to your 
best for the day’s sport. 


im As 
Safe Razor 


Standard Set— One Dollar complete 
including three double-edged blades 
(six shaving edges). In either the 
sanitary American Ivory case or flex- 
ible Leather Kit this set is in wonder- 
fully compact form, especially con- 
venient for your camping outfit. 


Additional blades 50 cents 
for a package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Factories 
Jersey City,U.SA 
Sheffield, Eng. 
Paris, France. 
Toronto, Can. 
Sales Representatives in 
all Countries 
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PACKS 8x4x1% 


Trappers, 
Ranchmen, 





Defies the Elements 
WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
INCHES 
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UTILITY ia Tent—Fits the ae Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 
29 years and are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Forest Services and Woodsmen as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 

Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, 


Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


ag Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterpro >f 


SLEEP ON AIR! 

















Price: 


W. B. DARTON, 





BILL DARTON’S 
MERRYMEETING BAY DUCK STRAP 


will hold your live decoys. 
leather and equipped 
with rustless swivel and eyelet. 


Made from special 


$3.60 per dozen, 
Discount to the trade 


Albert Arthur 


fully clear, large 
sized reproduc- 
tions, art paper in 
gold, postpaid 


postage prepaid. 











14 Clifton St., Portland, Maine 











essential. 


Ask dealer to order a pair 
or write for Catalogue F. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Also football, golf, tennis 
skating and all athletic shoes 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


Protect them with 


of its kind in the world! 


ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 


Allen, are 


photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 


2 


cALLEN ART StTupI0s 
4109 Broadway, Oakland, Cal, U.S.A. 


All heights for men and women. Comfort, sportsman’s first 
Feet stand hardest knocks. 

































Hunting Coat 
Hunting Pants 
Hunting Cap 


0. D. Wool Shir 


U. § 
Spiral Puttees . 





Store Co., Inc. 


Outing Equipment for Every 
Hour in the open. 
Lowest Prices. 
covers every purchase. 


Leather top Lumberman’ : Bo vot, ‘16 inches high 


0. D. Wool oe 
S. Army Shoes .. 


Army Wool Blankets | 
Write for FREE Hunting and Athletic 
Goods Catalogue 122. 
RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
245 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
Formerly Army & Navy 





GET 
VALUE 


Best quality. 
Money-back Guarantee 





















Another Tradition Smashed 


The prevailing idea among anglers is 
to use a Large lure to catch Large 
fish—yet two of the five muscallonge 
prize winners in the 1920 Field and 
Stream fishing contest taken on arti- 
ficial bait were caught on Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Minnows and None on a 
Wooden Plug.— Moral: 
Large fish use a small lure, preferably 
an Al Foss Pork Rind Minnow. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
AL. FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


To catch 
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I AM reminded of the old darky who 
was preaching about heaven. “My 
bre’ren, wherefore does dis ol’ man want 
ter git to heaven” he asked. “I'll tell 
youse. Dis here ol’ man is so durn sick 
of dis snoozy ol’ town his mouth is sure 
’nough drawlin’ fer a change. He doesn’t 
know what kind of a plantation heaven is, 
nor what dey do dar, nor what dey eat 
dar, nor nothin’, but he’s durn sure i’ be 
somethin’ diff’runt— somethin’ diff’runt, 
bre’ren !” 

And that’s one way in which I explain 
why Mister Trout likes a Coachman. But 
perhaps he doesn’t like the Coachman, and 
that leads to another explanation that has 
occurred to me. And we know that trout 
do not always use their mouths and teeth 
to simply satisfy hunger. In particular 
the brown trout is a savage antagonist, 
and with his jaws and teeth. On the 
spawning beds you can see a male knight 
of the clear underworld attack with abso- 
lute fury the small fry who are annoying 
the sleek female spawner. And on one 
occasion a big black bass amazed me by 
making a rush from a spawning bed, vi- 
ciously attacking a stick with which I was 
turning over the stones in the attempt to 
see the eggs. Perhaps the Coachman is 
something so novel, so unusual that the 
fly becomes the object of a fishy attack, 
due to the vindictiveness of the trout 
rather than a desire to satisfy hunger. 

But like all other mundane things which 
hold a perpetual interest for their devo- 
tees, trout fishing has its haunting mys- 
teries. It is not likely that anyone will 
ever show why the salmon, in the stomach 
of which nothing is ever found, when in 
fresh water should take a salmon fly. And 
perhaps no one will ever make altogether 
plain why trout are so eager in the pur- 
suit of a sunken Coachman. 


A DOUBLE, AND AN ACTIVE 
WHITEFISH 


ROM Mr. G. W. Long, of Louisville, 
Ky., FreL> AND STREAM has received 
the following interesting letter: 


Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 

Two things happened on my fishing trip 
to Michigan which I think would interest 
the “boys.” While fishing with floating 
grasshoppers on my fly outfit, I hooked 
and landed a fifteen-inch rainbow and a 
speckled trout of eleven and one-half 
inches at one cast. I was using two num- 
ber four sneck hooks. The rainbow came 
to the surface for one of the grasshoppers 
and the speckled snapped the other while 
it was being pulled through the water ‘by 
the rainbow. This is the only instance of 
a double of this kind that was ever made 
in these waters, that is, so far as local 
anglers know. It is supposed that speckled 
trout are usually afraid of rainbows. 

The other occurrence was also the only 
one of its kind remembered by anyone I 


have talked with. Mr. David R. Thomas, 


of Cleveland, Ohio, with his wife, was 
fishing in a boat near mine. He hooked 
a whitefish and lost it. In less than five 
minutes a whitefish weighing five and 
three-quarter pounds jumped into’his boat. 
As it was bleeding from the gills when it 
landed in the boat, we all concluded it 
was the fish he had hooked. 

There were half a dozen people who 
saw the incident. This was at the mouth 
of Sturgeon River, where it enters Burt 
Lake. When rainbows are striking I have 
seen as high as twenty-eight boats here 
at one time. If anyone wants information 
regarding fishing in these waters they 
should write to Mr. Clyde King, Indian 
River, Mich. 
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THE GREAT FISHING CONTEST 


H, boy! it’s some contest, all 

right! Fellows are chucking in 

records of fish from even such 

distant places as the Sandwich 
Islands. Some of these fish cannot be en- 
tered in the contest, because there is no 
class for them. But the world-wide in- 
terest in the present contest keeps the 
contest department on the jump. Fretp 
AND STREAM is daily expecting an affidavit 
from an Eskimo near the North Pole, 
who has taken through the ice what he 
believes is a record seal. Good sports, 
all these chaps in out-of-the-way places 
who take a shy at the contest, and FieLp 
AND STREAM thanks them and wishes it 
could have classes for every darned kind 
of a fish, from Sandwich Islands ulma to 
sperm whales, if a whale is a fish, which 
is sometimes denied. 

But although it is not practicable to 
have classes for every fish taken on hook 
and line, the fine thing about our contest 
is that nearly everybody who catches what 
is considered a “big un” has a chance. Go 
to it! Down with your best fish card on 
the table. If you don’t take a prize, you’ve 
at least shown that you’re a good sport 
and are willing to risk a bit of trouble 
for the fun of diving into the big fight. 


UT notwithstanding all the shouting 

that the magazine has done to induce 
fellows to come in with their best fish, 
there will be careless rod guys who, when 
they read of the victors and their catches 
and prizes, will snivél and rent their fish- 
ing khaki because they could have jumped 
in with the bunch but did not, thus losing 
a prize. There always will be those who 
gnash their teeth because they might have 
done something but didn’t do it. Don’t 
be a tooth gnasher! Come in while the 
coming is good. You don’t have to catch 
a Jonah’s whale to win prizes. There’s 
no class in the contest for whales. If 
you have the luck to net a fish that is 
even somewhat above the average of size 
of that fish caught in the locality it’s only 
fair to yourself to try out a cast at the 
contest. You can’t get hurt and you may 
win out. 

It always pays to take chances in any 
old thing. The chap who doesn’t cast 
under the branches of a tree for fear he’ll 
get “hung up” may lose the snoozer of 
the day. And the quicker a spooner 
chucks the question to the skirt of his 
choice, the better his chance for wedding 
bells. If he never chucks the question, 
no wedding bells for his. Take a chance. 
Join in with the contest gang and show 
up with your big fish. 


ND while asking fishermen who take 
44 a big fish also to take a chance in the 
contest, it should be remembered that 
FIELD AND STREAM is asking others to do 
what it does itself. It costs a big chunk 
of money to push through to the finish 
such a big contest as the present one. 
And the magazine may get that chunk of 
money back, and then again it may not. 
There is a good sporting chance in this, 
and the publisher of the magazine has 
taken this chance before he invites others 
to get into the game. So from the maga- 
zine itself through to the slip of a girl 
who has entered a fish in the contest, 
everybody in the show is proving sports- 
manship. 

One of the entry conditions of the con- 
test is that the weight, length and girth 
of the entered fish shall be stated in the 
affidavit. And those who enter a fish 
should send the exact weight as given by 
a reliable scales, as well as the exact 
length and girth. As to the latter, it is 
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“You and Me Both, Sport” 


“Duck shootin’ and motorcyclin’ sure 
; y 
make some combination, eh, Sport? 


“With our Harley-Davidson, we can 
take the short cut and make that marsh 
in the next county before sun-up. Why, 
you'll be bringing in birds while the 
rest of the shooters are waiting for 
trains, or following the main roads 
with automobiles. 


“This is our third trip this fall by 
Harley-Davidson, Sport. We couldn’t 
afford to come so often any other way. 
Fifty miles for a dollar, with speed and 
comfort—eh, old pup? That’s right, ~SZ 


wag your tail!” 


X< 
“te 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
and the new low Harley-Davidson 
prices. Or write us for free literature. 


Attractive dealer proposition for unas- 
signed territory. If interested, 
address Desk A-2. 


HARLEY - DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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All Outdoors 
Calls To You Now 


RAVELY venture into nature’s snow- 

covered playground, comfortably and 
warmly protected with Bostwick Warm- 
wear. Make friends with winter. 


Bostwick Outdoor Garments include 
Coats, Leather Vests and Flannel Shirts. 
Expertly tailored from select woolens and 
leathers, combining exclusive Bostwick fea- 
tures that appeal especially to all outdoor 
men. Distinctive and enduring in style. 


See your Bostwick dealer today. Specify 
Bostwick Warmwear for complete satisfac- 
tion. Write us at once for illustrated cata- 
logue of Bostwick Outdoor Garments for 
men, youths and boys. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS : 


Finch, Van Slyke & McConville - ~- ~ St, Paul, Minn. 6*M. k F, 2 ds 
Levi Strauss & Co. - - - + - San Francisco, Cal. a e rien 
Slater Bros. - - ~- - - - - = Sait - ~ City, — ° e ry) 
E. J. Lindquist Mercantile Co. - - - Jenver, Colo. h W; 

The Donald Company Grand Island, Neb. wit. inter 


Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo, 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 
108 Bostwick Bldg. Minneapolis 

















GRAFLEX- KODAKS! 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Write now to “‘Headquarters’’ for 
your photographie needs. The right 
camera for the right work of the right 
quality at the right price. Some- 


FIELD GLASSES 


| 
| 
For Sportsmen and Hunters | 
| 
| 


thing really worth while. Write now. 
BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. 6, 109%. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
4.8. We take your old camera in trade 


Black leather, nickel finish, $8 87 


15 ligne, with case... Postpaid 


Black leather, black finish, $19.85 ||——— — - 
igne, with case .. ~~ postpaid Developing, Printing, Enlarging 


Guaranteed good glasses or money refunded Idoall the enlarging for Field & Stream 
Send Express or P.O. Money Order from their movies. 


cial a 101 id best of care given to k for amate 
ANDERSON-MARTIN COMPANY [| titrade. Mail orders solicted. “Sate 
2615 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, III. W. J. MORAT - 302 East 33rd St., New York 


Expert Photography in all its branches 























Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand: safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our 
boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. ; 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO, 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 












easy to obtain the greatest girth of a fish, 
A bit of string can be used around the 
fish, taking pains that the string encircles 
the fish fairly and not at an angle. A 
few measurements will determine the 
greatest. The string can be cut at the 
proper place and the length measured. 
Attention is particularly called to the 
girth, because a comparison of the meas- 
urements given for fish entered seems to 
show that more errors are made in girth 
than in length. Of course the latter can 
be obtained with great accuracy. 


HE fishing season is drawing to a 

close. Some of us who hoped for a 
big fish during this season have been dis- 
appointed, and among these the Fishing 
Editor confesses that he is one. He 
hoped to enter the contest himself, but al- 
though during his fishing vacation on the 
Beaverkill River he caught many trout, 
somehow fish above the average size 
didn’t take his fly. So in extending his 
sympathy to other chaps of his own luck 
he has a true brotherly feeling. 

But perhaps it’s just as well that the 
Fishing Editor did not take a whopper and 
head any of the classes of the contest. 
He would have reminded himself of 
Longtongue Littleboy, who was the man- 
ager of a golf contest up Beaverkill way 
a few years ago. Longtongue struck every 
valley boarder, man, woman, child and in- 
fant in arms, for a contribution for a sil- 
ver cup that was to be awarded to the 
winner of the contest. Although the Fish- 
ing Editor doesn’t play golf, Longtongue 
cornered him and dug out of his jeans 
two green plunks, and by cheeky and 
everlasting persistence. And Longtongue 
didn’t hesitate to tell a chap that if he 
didn’t shell out for the cup he was a 
“darned close wad.” For weeks before the 
match you had to climb trees or hole up 
with a woodchuck when he was coming 
or he’d have dug out another cup contri- 
bution. About every blame city boarder 
in the up-valley was roped in by Long- 
tongue. So we all went to see the match. 
Lined up, the contributors to the cup fund 
looked like the send-off of a college cane 
rush. And Longtongue won the cup. Drat 
him! We all hoped that what he drank 
from it would turn to vinegar in his 
month. 

Hats high to the fellows in the follow- 
ing list. They are the leaders in the con- 
test up to about the time this copy of 
the magazine went to press: 


“ LEADERS ” 


Brook Trout 
1. E. B. Mould 
J. J. Saxe 
John Heggie 
4. Frederick D. Sharp 


? 
2 
0. 


Brown Trout 
1. L. J. Roberts 
2. Harvey O. Wygant 
3. Seymour Stewart 
4. Art Winnie 


Lake Trout 
1. Ernest D. Calvert 
2. Charles A. Harter 
3. Frank D. Briggs 
4. Wm. J. Robinson 


Rainbow Trout—Eastern Division 
1. George L. Mooney 
2. Bernard D’Marco 
3. Arthur York 
4. A. Jensen 


Rainbow Trout—Western Division 
1. Albert E. Sykes 
2. Robert Ramsey 
3. H. L. Green 
4. Fred Comfort 


a) 
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ish, | 
the Small-Mouth Black Bass —Intermediate | 
cles Division 
A 1. Chas. E. Williamson hs 
the 2. C. C. Bates 
the 3. R. Blackwell Smith ' 
red. 4. W. A. Cornette avd " eavy 
the Small-Mouth Black Bass—Northern Divi- H oan 
2aS- sion 
i> | 1. W. R. Lillibridge <p : Sweater 
irth 2. Wm. J. Paul ; } 
3. E. B. Mould Se 
can Onl 
4. Harry Rose f 3 Sent for y 
Small-Mouth Black Bass—Southern Divi- Co 
oa ai , F Pi k ‘ , 
. T. F. Pinkeson ; 
tis, 2. C. H. Freeman ‘ : ——- 
ing 3. J. J. Simmons 
He 4. E. Y. Etheredge Down 
al- Large-Mouth Black Bass — Intermediate 
the Division 
out 1. George Brockhahn Ar 
sine ya Elbert Crutchfield Y Send only $1 
hie 3. R. L. Sowers . 4 with the cou n for 
uck 4. John Huske é' : this All-Wool, 
| Large-Mouth Black Bass—Northern Divi- 3eee?, = 
the siOHn ss back instantly it 
and 1. M. Greene youest fori. Order 
ae 2. Alford Donnelly ae 
a 3. Irene Jennie May Dyer 
ae 4. Edw. Borchending Heavy Pure Wool 
way Large-Mouth Black Bass—Southern Divi- Pe al 
Se LL A.J. Harnag fashioned shaw] collar Two farge 
~t 2. Mrs. Clara Belle Backus ed pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
sil- - a : ete. Ivory buttons to match. Made 
the 3. A. L. Fulmer in big, fullsize, in rich fast colors. 
tal 4. L. Barrier Nothing so practical for fall and 
ish- he : : >be winter wear. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
gue Great Northern Pike , / Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 
2ans 1. Max J. Keller free pogein Order by No. F-12. Send $1.00 with 
and 2. N. Munson Catalog of coupon. $1.00 monthly. Total $6.95. 
gue | Wall-eyed Pike qioend sie o 
he 1. Herman F. Salomon es noon & M th 
S “ a ee ee Schaefer “Bverythine Ld S 
the 3. R. W. Horn monthly pay:| [es ' TZ red 
+ 4. Geo. B. Owen — atin ite ie A ay 
nin Muscallonge bis Learn to buy the Elmer Richards 
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Drat Channel Bass Don’t miss this ba: Weel Swester Ne. Paix’ Sise Color 
ie 1. George Gilbert } io limited. Won eaaia. The he supely If I am not satisfied when I receive ths sweater 1; can return 
Fan 2 EB ives } stand back of this sweater. Money it and get my payment back with charges. Otherwise, I will 
s - J. &. ives the advertised terms, $1.00 with cou $1.00 monthl, 
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4. G. M. Makepeace 


Bluefish a | BARGAINS IN _ 
J Ga Beier TPN CCE Nem || KIEST ALUMINUM 
ig W. von der Bosch T E N T S % aay d King of All Large Type Reels 


2. M. L. Walker Cote, blankets and general Valuable to Amateur Angler 


> 4 rtsmen'’s equipment. NO BACK LASH 
3. F. C. Hammond — Department F. NO THUMBING 


a Box 1835, Richmond, 
. Drying, 
INTERESTING Va. for caialog. ee Deere 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: Winding. If your dealer 
When the ideal game conditions existed cannot supply you, write to 
in this country—we will say about the time 
of our Revolutionary War—George III 
was King of England. Think of him with 
a press agent! But no doubt he did have 
some propaganda workers. To-day the 
present King George of England employs 
. very ~~ press agent. , Conditions have 2S; 
changed many things. somehow think 
of the American Game Protective Asso- py cena ect nag my 
ciation as the press agent for the little Concer proces < Secon 
wild life we have left. Naturally among manag 3 li ee ama eo a —_ 
the denizens of the unspoiled parts of this A New Standard Tube Free With Each Tire Orde 
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Box 100 Knox :: Indiana 




















30x3 .. $6. 31x4....$10.10 32x4 %. .$12.00 36x44. .$14.00 
world there are bandits and murderers, 30x3%.. 7.90 32x4.... 10.45 33x4%.. 12.40 35x5 .. 14.35 
= conditions all awry. I don’t see why 32x34... 8.85 set... . 4 tsa ef 37x5 .. 14.80 
those highbinders should not be killed. If sagen 
we humans cut off all the trees, doesn’t Balance chipped. env shipped subject to youre dopestt, with cach tive exdesed. 
that make it much easier for hawks to atitaeasaetes ws wala with the 
pick up our friend, little Bob White? He RACINE TIRE SALES CO., Dept. 1051. 2108 So. Racine Ave., Chicago 


has no shelter. 
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Conde Prism 
Binoculars 
are aluminum, the 
most efficient 
metal procurable 
for binocular con- 

struction. 

positively has no 
effect on the lense 
and we guarantee 
our binocular 
againat this mis- 


taken idea which 
J is being conveyed 









by some dealers. 








Weare Sole U.S, A. Importers, 8 power,32MM.,23 
Calfskin carrying case and etraps 


BARLER & Cie 


Seud Lor these 


cenuine CONDE Aimocular's 


or. -$45. 80. 
Sent C. 0. D. by pre- 


Paris: 16 Rue Du Rocher 





















paid express, subject toexamination. If not sat'sfiet, return 
within 10 days at ourexpeuse and we will refund your money 


Chicago: 644 No. Michigan Avenue 
























A REAL BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors. 
_ It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 
requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 
not “‘squat’’ down at the stern when running. With a 
2-h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 
strong to withstand vibration of motor. Also a fine row- 
boat, safe, light and easy rowing. Draws little water and 
has large carrying capacity. 

Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 





West De Pere Wisconsin 





vcore gine COPPER 

OIL CANS 

LAST A 
LIFE 
TIME 


Screw top makes 
it fire-proof—3 to 
15-gal. sizes. Send 
for circular. 


STANDARD METAL WORKS 
6 Beach St. Boston, Dept. 28 


Farm or Country Estate 


The property consists of about thirty-two acres of ¢ 
finest land on the east end of Long Island, including = 
buildings on the property, which consist of a house ¢ 
eight rooms and bath, one large barn, with connecting 
chicken houses, or sheds; one garage, one large shop, and 
one tool and machinery storage building. 






rINCH SCREW CAP 
STANDARD THREA 





The location of this property is ideal for a farm or 
for anyone desiring a wonderful summer home. Good 
bathing, boating, fishing and duck and goose shooting in 
season, as the waters of Mecox Bay form one of the 


boundaries of the property. 
For Full Particulars Address 
ROY EDWARDS, East Hampton, N. Y. 





GLASTENBURY : 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER 


UNDERWEAR fi 


Wool, Worsted, Merino Mixtures (J 
scientifically blended. 


q 


EVERY GARMENT sed to 


and guaranteed not to shrink, 


Fine Winter, Medium 


and Super Weights, 
natural color. 


Eight grades. 


the figure 


Prices 
$1.75 
to $5.50 


Per Carment 
Regular Sizes 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet —sample cuttings 


Yours for the Asking. 


GLASTONBURY 


Dept. 37 


KNITTING CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
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If we do propaganda work we must 
needs have money. Perhaps our Washing- 
ton to-day, if he were trying to free this 
country, under the conditions existing, 
would badly need press agents. Religion 
certainly employs many priests and preach- 
ers. Are they press agents for a here- 
after, taking money for their Work or do- 
ing it for the love of it and the faith they 
possess? 

This game conservation and propaganda 
work is still at its mother’s breasts. It is 
not so old, we will say, as religion, nor is 
it nearly as important in many people’s 
minds. It is more important saving souls 
than saving game, they say. Is it so, do 
you know? How do you know if a man 
can’t think and act straight after he has 
been told and knows from instinct what 
is right and wrong—then deliberately goes 
wrong. I mean even in smaller things 
than murder. It isn’t our duty to tell him 
to go straight to perdition and hurry 
about it. He can talk and make his wants 
known and work with his hands for a 
home and food—if he chooses—but the 
little starving covey of quail out on the 
frozen snow, that can’t come to us who 
are kindly disposed toward them and ask 
for food which we would gladly give— 
what of them in this world of to-day? 

I know many keen sportsmen with only 
one hook to their casting plug—I grant 
the mob would use dynamite if they dared. 
It is not so much we lovers of the out- 
doors are working with limited means, or 
in the dark. This thing we are working 
for perhaps needs someone to crucify, or 
if that way of introducing our ideas has 
gone out of fashion we must do with the 
best of materials we have on hand until 
someone comes along who can make our 
cry in the wilderness heard. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


THE DRY FLY AND MUDDY 
WATERS 


By Ladd Plumley 
MET him on the Beaverkill, He 


had a natural bamboo pole that would 

have served for the flagpole of a 

country schoolhouse. He was one of 
those generously bearded chaps that brings 
to memory the pictures of Moses in the 
linen-backed pages of the books of baby- 
hood. As he was a “native,” and fishing 
with bait, we all know that he should have 
been lugging at least twenty pounds of 
trout, eager for the silver bait business on 
the part of the city sport. But nary a 
trout did Moses have. 

We gossipped in the pretended shade of 
the streamside willows, and he confided 
to me that bait fishing in low water and 
of a broiling day in midsummer was “Jes’ 
like courtin’ a gal what’s got a hunch for 
the ’tother feller.” He added, “Sin’ the 
browns hev run out th’ little speckled fel- 
lers, this stream ain’t no good for bait 
fishin’. And I’m too sot in my ways ter 
take to these here dry flies what they tells 
me ‘Il yank th’ browns in low water. 
Guess to-day it'll be nothin’ but a sucker 
or a chub down in th’ big hole under the 
bridge, ’less I takes to Schoolhouse Brook, 
and I don’t sot any store by baby trout. 
Now ef we only had a midsummer flood! 
It’s th’ only time worms’ll git th’ browns 
a-comin’ !” 

It so happened a thunderstorm came 
up that afternoon, and when I woke in 
the middle of the night the rain was still 
beating on the shingles above my bed as 
if the roof were bombarded with an in- 
finity of spent bullets. All night the rain 
splashed down, and the following morn- 
ing the pulsing surge of the river in the 
ravine below the house vibrated the air. 

With a companion I tramped to where, 
across the broad meadows, we could see 
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—_ whitecapped ruddy waves leaping down 
this the riff like galloping watery red horses. 
— Absurd, of course, as it was to go fly 
ting, fishing, yet a fellow has to do something ; 
and ten o’clock found me, clad in slicker, 
no at a big pool a half mile below the house. 


do Mister Moses was busy with his flag-staff 


i bamboo, -and early in the morning had 
they taken some fine fish. But when I pushed DEPENDABLE 
‘iil through the soaked grasses at the tail of AS DAYLIGHT 


the pool he was landing what I thought 










It is 

eh ad was a monster brown, but proved, when - ’ : 

ples slung ashore, a big eel. And during his st on. ang pantie ae 

soe stay near me he caught several more eels. when prep ng or your nex unting 

. do i or Fishing Trip. It is a real comfort to 
amet Aw the time I reached the wide know you have a dependable light with you 
has expanse of red waters where below | 

hat me the flood surged down the next riff, | For 

— the sun broke through the low-hanging vf - WE HUNTERS TRAPPERS 

es clouds. Immediately .a big brown smashed | QUT g FISHERMEN 

re the claylike surface, just out from where ’ FARMERS 

woes a bunch of half-emerged willows trailed| SELF LIGHTER — NO MATCHES REQUIRED 

rants o elle" — 3 a Page ee Throws a light directly in front of you. Just where you want 

or a t was Gead against all Dook precepts that) i+ Both hands are free for whatever use required. Cost one 
ne brown trout should take a dry fly in water cent per hour to operate. / 

i that closely resembled English beef soup, 

a but as a wet fly scored nothing, I selected No. 44 Lamp $6.50 No. 10 Lantern $6.00 

alle from my fly box a monstrosity which No. 95 Lamp 2.00 No. 100 Lamp 1.50 

oem goodness knows how anybody ever in- ‘ 

? duced me to buy. It floated high like an If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct 
aaitee empty lifeboat, and no trout that had upon receipt of price, postage prepaid. Illustrated 

srant — any , book page. ner mage catalog No. 107 upon request. 

eK should have done more than shake his 

— fat pouch with derisive laughter. But in ae th bt, Pama gg 

. on that flattish reach, the only place where CHICAGO, ILL. 

King it was safe to wade, I took several splen- 

ele did trout, the largest a stout old fishy 

+" demon for fighting that weighed a full | 

» the pound. ; 

until Of course trout are the most uncertain 

. our critters ever, and I supposed that my dry 

| fly fishing in a heavy flood and over Eng- 

=. lish beef soup was one of those weird 


absurdities that was something like the 

























































example of an anomaly given by the old 
Y rhetoric professor to his class. “It is not |  |geslllihemadbettia See )—)) 8 foe emetic 
an anomaly, young gentlemen, to see a 
bull tossing his horns and stamping in e | I E 
He a meadow. At any time a bull might do 
vould that. But, young men, if you should be- i LIGH I ER ‘ 
of a hold a bull gracefully walking on his 
ne of front legs and presenting to a pretty girl \ 
rings a bunch of violets with his tail, that, 
n the my dear young students, would be an Town & Country 
Lafien. anomaly.” And I must acknowledge that I her C 
shing I looked upon brown trout grabbing a ather Coats 
have dry fly from thick water like the doings F 
‘ of the anomalous bull, which, even if by No weight, plenty ° 
ls of ; ; 7 h of “give,” weath- 
ae miracle achieved once, would not be re- et ts 
igen yeated in a lifetime. | ct-resisting and 
ary a ri s warmth retain- 
. ; . ing. Just the | tl 
te of N late July, during the last fishing sea- & J h nstan 
ifided son, I was on the upper Neversink asemanena : 
> and —— _ we had a —* flood. ed pe aagpeniae ay The harder the 
“Ta? where was staying there were no pools Town & Country * 
es 2 . ihe i) seope 
™ ad of considerable size, and the ordinarily Coats are leather wind blows the 
’ the petty stream became everywhere minia- NT pet better it lights 
4 fel- ture Niagara rapids. So, although my else tn tech. Tie 
- bait host and his son caught a big mess with patented Knit-Nek Sevateh ies o matsh 
vs ter bait, I sat on the porch and constructed never sags and the 
a leaders knitted wristlets provide extra warmth and 
y tells . os - : 
eater. A week later a fisherman who motored leave mgd hands clear for action. Send $1.50 for one 
sadiene up the valley from a village down the The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors lite with two extra 7 
r the stream told me that wherever there was At all leading stores. wicks. 
Resi a stretch of comparatively smooth water Write for Style Booklet A-21 
trout. and there are many large pools on the GUITERMAN BROS. A 
flood ! j lower Neversink—the big browns gobbled SAINT PAUL, U.S.A. L & M Distributing Corp. 
7 his dry fly with the greed that suggested Orizi : 
rowns 2 Bey . iginators and manufacturers of wind-proof and }\| Ps 
a boy in his first cherry tree of the cherry cold-resisting clothing. 104 W. 44th Street, New York City 
came season. The fisherman passed the word 
ko in along to other fishermen, and many 
. browns of unusual size were take vith : 
s still * — n Wi 6 — 7” 
al os dry flies from the swollen and red waters. Do you call them things Decoys? 
an in- When a dry fly fisherman is enjoying There is no keener huettection So Ge ype Som te Save 
e rain his brief two weeks’ vacation he some- passing by, ‘Nor io it southing to the feelings to heve the 
times has the ill luck to hit a midsummer ducks themselves seem to echo the sentiment by sailing 
morn- fl : serenely over, well out of gunshot. Avoid embarrassment this 
in the — <4 _ select e~ “ys — = season by making cure your outfit is of MASON’S DRCOYS. 
age a big pool, and using a large dry fly, fling Perfect in shape and coloration. species, all good 
le air. : y ‘ ing booklet. 
wheve it hopefully upon the almost watery mud. . pa saree pelencie-chpsillinasag opine “ ~ 2 
4 oes But it must be remembered that our craft | PREMIER” MALLARD, Reg. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 5970 Milford St., Detroi., Mich. 
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Look for the name Brilliant Search Light 
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wild turkey * N. Y. Evening Post 

“One of the best books of the day.’ 
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mantic South.’’—Lowisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

“A pure delight to every lover cof nature.’’— 
Detroit Journal. 
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find the genuine South.’ 





loors.’’—Boston Tranecript. 


300 pages; illustrated; $3. 50, postpaid. 


“This book by a native of the South is a genuine 
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“While making no pretense to be ‘literature’, it is 
literature of the highest quality.’ 


350 pages; illustrated ; $2.50, postpaid. 
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THE BROADBILL | CALL 
Is a Real Duck Call 





Take one with you on your next duck 
hunt and prove to yourself the supe- 
riority in tone quality, easy operating 
and satisfying results. 


$1.00 at your Dealer; if he cannot supply 
you we will on receipt of same. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 














Indian Moccasins 


“‘Both Lace or Slipper” 
Made of Genuine er 
Men’s Sizes 6-11 - - - at $5, 
Ladies’ or Boys’ sizes 2-6 at $3. % Vy 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts and Coats 


in America 







Carry in stock the lar assortment of Snowshoes 
in the Country. Also made Genuine Buckskin 
and Horsehide Gloves ona Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting Shoe. 





Send for free catalog today 


| METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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is one that has no fixed laws. What 
proves productive at one time and under 
certain conditions may not prove pro- 
ductive again under what seem to be 
exactly similar conditions. So if my tip 
should prove like some of those tips 
which float up and down Wall Street, and 
nothing comes of it but spent endeavor 
and resources, let me not be over-blamed. 
Also, it must be remembered, it is prob- 
able that big trout rise to the fly in 
flooded waters because they have become 
satiated with bottom food. Hence it is 
that dry fly chucking is more hopeful 
toward the end of a flood, when the 
waters begin to subside, than when the 
stream is about to boom. But I find my- 
self theorizing, and the fly sharp is well 
aware that theory must be chucked into 
the waste basket when it comes to suc- 
cessful fly fishing. Actual trial and actual 
trial only is what counts. 

This is the reason why our sport is so 
endlessly alluring. If we could sit on a 
porch of a fishing hostelry, or before a 
tent, and accurately plan a campaign 
against our starred-side enemy, most of 
the fun of the enterprise would evaporate. 
The unexpected, the extraordinary, the 
something akin to the professor's bull 
anomaly, is what is forever beckoning. 
We fill our fly boxes with fuzzy contrap- 
tions, which the boldest imagination could 
never picture as resembling anything 
that ever took flight except-from out of a 
glass case in a tackle house. We wonder 
if this or that bit of silk and feather will 
not bring to net the big fellow of our 
lives, always dreaming, always hoping. 
Like the ancient mythical seeker for the 
mythical golden fleece, it is the gilded 
dream, the siren hope that makes our 
spirt so alluring, so enchanting, so end- 
lessly compelling. 


WAYS TO RUIN A CANOE 
By Jack Snipe 


CANOE isan exceedingly strong craft. 

It will resist the pounding waves of 
the lake or the dashing combers of the 
white water. Even submerged logs and 
rocks, real destroyers though they be, 
cannot pierce or crush it with ease. But 
a canoe will not live long and thrive under 
misuse. 

To ram a canoe bow first onto: the beach 
and then clamber out to dry land is a 
form of cruelty that reeks lasting ill. 
The canoe’s backbone is its weak point. 
With one high and dry, the other buoyed 
up by the water, the center is left unsup- 
ported. Photographic advertisements to 
the contrary notwithstanding, a man’s 
weight exerted on this arched center 
strains the craft. (Incidentally, this 
method of landing is not exactly what 
might be termed safe and sane. ) 

It would probably be only in an emer- 
gency that a canoeist would enter a canoe 


with “corked”: boots, so there is small need 
of mentioning this form of cruelty. 
Rather is it that multitude of “canoe- 


owners” who pile aboard wearing street 
shoes, or, equally unpardonable, permit 
their French-heeled friends to do so. The 
resulting damage, except to the inside 
finish, may not be noticeable, but “it ain't 
right.” The: moccasin or shoepack, or the 
rubber-soled sneaker, the latter less ro- 
mantic but in some respects better, is the 
thing. (Likewise, the soft sole permits 
of lighter movement and better balance, 
so is safer.) 

But wearing heavy shoes in the canoe 
while it is afloat is nothing compared to 
the supreme crime of standing in one 
while it is on land. Afloat, each square 


inch of the canoe’s bottom is supported 
by water; 


ashore, only a few points are 
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supported. To stand on an unsupported 
part not only strains that point, but it 
strains from without points of support. 
Of course canoe seats are comfortable 
while eating lunch—the ground is damp 
and there are bugs and such like—but— 
darn it, find her a log to sit on or send 
her home. 

Old Sol is powerful hot at times; he 
would suck sweat from an _ Egyptian 
mummy. Give him a chance at the up- 
turned bottom of a canoe and he will 
drink hearty and {eave blisters. If at all 
possible, the canoe should be turned over 
in a shady spot or else left riding in the 
water. A leaky canoe is pesky uncom- 
fortable, even dangerous, and a blistered 


canoe is en route to the Cove of Bleach- | 


Ribs. 

Another effective way of scouring and 
gouging the bottom of a canoe is to drag 
it over the ground, This is frequently 
done in pulling it up on the beach, some- 
times when still weighted with duffle. 
There are times, when the waves are 
pounding in or extreme speed is required, 
when such procedure is justified, but 
never should it be done otherwise. What 
is more, the duffle should be unloaded be- 
fore the canoe is drawn up on land. Then 
the empty craft should be lifted clear of 
the water and deposited in a safe resting 
place. Yes, of course, this is theory; in 
practice action must be suited to condi- 
tions, Even so, correct theory supplies 
the ideal—the know-how. 

One more’ thing: Paint and varnish are 


great preservatives. They stand guard 
against the insidious destroyers: air and 
water, heat and cold—‘weather.” It is 


reasonable to give them a chance to work 
for you by applying them to your canoe 
at least once a year. 

We should have a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Canoes. Our 
stanch and sturdy craft, friends and com- 
panions that they are, earn our respect, 
admiration and consideration. 





COLOR IN FISHING CLOTHING 


OST of us- who do stream fishing 
for trout have given a whole lot of 
thought to the matter of the color of our 
costume. An expert whom I know, and 
a magnificent fly fisherman, wears a suit 
of dark green. His hat also is dark 
green, and he even goes so far in greening 
himself to the limit, and in greening 
everything he carries, as to have his rod 
and creel both stained green. 

Now, anyone would surely suppose that 
if you wanted to be inconspicuous while 
surrounded with trees and bushes, green 
would be the proper color for a fish- 
ing costume, and, of course, including 
the hat. But I have always had the no- 
tion that it was a little fanciful in my 
green friend to take the trouble to have 
his rod stained that color. 

And here comes a well-known scientist. 
and an earnest student of the vision of 
fishes, who proves by actual experiment— 
in fact, by photography—that white, as it 
would certainly seem from the experi- 
ments, is far less «conspicuous to a fish’s 
eye, when that eye ts in a certain position, 
than clothing of a deep color tone. 

In his very interesting and valuable 
“Animal Life Under Water,” Cassel & 
Company, Doctor Francis Ward proves 
by photography that when a fisherman is 
so placed that his clothing is seen against 
the sky, green clothing is very conspicu- 
‘ous, while a white coat shows up merely 
as the dimmest of blurs. Doctor Ward 
says, and with some humor, “A white 
coat and hat would be a rational fishing 
costume on the bank of a canal or in a 
boat on a loch. In the latter situation, 
however, I am afraid there might be 
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EDMANOL 


a Perfect Mouthpiece AS 


To steady your aim when 
hunting duck —a pipe with 
a REDMANOL bit. 


Hunters feel more confident when 
their teeth are clenched on a smooth, 
firm mouthpiece of genuine REDMANOL. 
The soft golden gleam of a REDMANOL mouth- 
piece rivals amber’s beauty, but is stronger. Mod- 
ern chemistry has made it tasteless and odorless. 
REDMANOL pipes and holders are skillfully 
carved in an endless variety of shapes and styles. 
Prices are surprisingly low. 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 















If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
682 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 
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Distinctiveness 
Great hunters state frankly that only 
Jonas mountings possess that distinc- 
tiveness which their pride demands in 
game heads which are all that is left 
to them of splendid sport, a long trip 
and heavy expense. Is any but the 
leader in this profession worthy to 
mount your prized trophies? 


Big Game Book FREE 


Contains records of North American 
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PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the will enn. : 
“*Grand Prix Mallard” 


(Trade Mark) Only **FEATHERWOOD”? Used. Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSON CITY,MO. 


Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 
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Thermo. 


This garment being made of all 
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like sweaters. Straps at cuffs. 














Be sure to look for the Thermo gold 
and black hanger in the neck of the 
garment—it guarantees you a virgin 
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cannot supply you write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway, Dept. J, New York 
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trouble in convincing the gillie that the 
wearer was not qualifying for an asylum.” 

It will be observed that the white cos- 
tume is suggested only when the fisherman 
is seen against the sky as a background. 
But when upstream dry fly fishing, over 
a fairly wide trout stream, the fisherman 
must generally have the sky as a back- 
ground, as when boat fishing, and par- 
ticularly if standing erect, the fisherman’s 
background is always the sky. 

Now, none of us would care to go the 
limit and wear, say, a white flannel suit 
and hat when doing any fishing what- 
ever. Again, black clothing must be ut- 
terly unsuitable in any event, and dark 
green must be almost as conspicuous as 
black. There would, therefore, seem to 
be wisdom in selecting for a fishing cos- 
tume a color midway between white and 
black—say grey, and not too dark a grey. 
A light tone of green would probably be 
still better than grey. But most of us 
would not care for a light green fishing 
costume. 

That the question of choosing as in- 
conspicuous a color as possible for fishing 
clothing is important there can be no doubt. 
A black hat, for example, must show very 
clearly against the sky, as a biack hat 
must show up clearly even against the 
green of bushes. Therefore when fish- 
ing, particularly when dry fly fishing, a 
black hat should never be worn. Nor 
do I think a white straw should be worn. 
The latter because when dry fly fishing 
the background at times will of necessity 
be bushes and trees. A grey felt hat, 
then, it would seem, would be the best 
compromise between black and white. 

Many fishermen wear a fishing suit of 
khaki, and here again we have a fairly 
good compromise between light and dark. 
White is not conspicuous against a light 
background, but would be very conspicu- 
ous against a dark background. So in 
selecting a fishing costume it would seem 
that the practical thing to do would be 
to avoid all extremes in color tone. 

* * * * k * 
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In cold weather trappers smoke out more mink, “coon” 
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sent direct for $1.00. Accept no substitutes. 


Booklet of Other Styles 
upon Request 
J. C. SCHNOTER CO. 
Midland Park, (Dept. X) New Jersey 


Chicago 





CH fm 
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GET A 


DUCK BOAT DE LUXE 





The ducks will soon be coming South, and 
if you want to get them you must have a 
dependable, safe and comfortable boat. Our 
boats are correct in design and every detail 
and they are built to last. Note their sub- 
stantial construction. 


We make them in two sizes—12 and 14 ft. 


These boats are carried in stock and your 
order will be filled on the day it is received. 
Get your order in early before the stock is 


exhausted. 


ee 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. F, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


The Ideal Lantern] 

Hunting —Fishing — Camping 
A brilliant light, thoroughly 
dependable; strong; durable. 
Can be hooked on belt, car- 
ried like ordinary lantern 
or used like a flashlight. 
Beautifully finished; nickel- 
plated. Order direct or 
through your dealer. Write 
for catalog and prices. 








Carbide Lamps and Lanterns for 
every purpose, fom $1.50 up 





Carbide Hunting Lantern 








[$6 Foti 2 cand hres Btn NT 
U.S. ARMY CLOTHING 
OVERCOATS $6 


Reclaimed by army, first-class condition, olive drab, 
knee length, heavy overcoats. Sizes 34 to 42 breast. 


BLANKETS, olive drab army, two- S 
piece, 68 x 84, 4 pounds, slightly 50 
$3.50 


NII s 06-69 casess-cecrsesceseuceens 
TROUSERS, new, marine corps, all 

Money back if not satisfied. Send money order 
or we will send parcel post C. O. 


wool, heavy weight, dress trousers, 

Sizes 28 to 40 waist........eeeee- 
HARDING’S ARMY STORE 
Established 21 years 
22 School St., Boston, 9, Mass. Dept. A3 
=’ Ps 3] Hunting Parties 

Se find the 
UNION TRAILER 
CAMP 


excellent headquarters 
Write for catalog 


HW Union Trailer Works 


316 Charles Street 
BOONVILIE, N.Y. 


COMPASS 
Watch le—All b 
fa ane eB with aa. $1.87 
Guaranteed or money refunded Postpaid 


ANDERSON - MARTIN COMPANY 























2615 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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THE WHITEFISH 


Editor, Frrtp AND STREAM: 

am going to spend some time this summer 
on a lake which contains a great number of 
whitefish, and would much like to know if there 
is any possible way to catch these fish with hook 
and bait. J. M. Case. 

Ans.—A. natural, or infrequently, an artificial 
fly is sometimes employed for this fish. The 
late Wm. C. Harris took the lake cisco on an 
artificial fly. It would be worth while trying out 
a fly in any whitefish water. 

In Chamber’s “The Ouananichie and Its 
Canadian Environment” it is said: 

“The latter (the whitefish) will occasionally 
take the fly intended for the ouananichie, not 
with the bound, however, characteristic of those 
salmonoids that are best known to and most fre- 
quently sought by sportsmen, but quietly an 
with steady tension. Few of the guides appear 
to know that the fish takes the fly at all, and 
so do not encourage the angler to make any ef- 
fort to obtain it, though its flesh is delicious 
and very much prized; its form symmetrical al- 
most as the salmon itself, and its fight for life 
and liberty exciting and obstinate. Of artificial 
lures it prefers the smallest and these must be 
dressed on very small hooks and the finest tackle 
employed. Only one fly—a gnat, or something 
of that kind—should be employed, and the gut 
should be dyed the color of the water. No little 
ingenuity is required to induce the whitefish to 
take the fly and to save the fish after he is 
impaled upon the hook. It is not only his shy- 
ness that puzzles the angler, but also there is 
the impossibility of forcing the fight, not only 
because of the tackle and the smallness of the 
hook that should be employed, but also for fear 
that the latter, delicate as it must be, may tear 
itself out from the tender mouth of the fish.’ 
—Fisuinc Eprrtor. 


PRESERVING TROUT 


Editor, Firtp anp STREAM: 

Referring to request in April Frezp anp 
Stream for a preseryative for fish skins for 
future mountings. Have you tried out common 
old-fashioned Benzoate of Soda? I never use 
anything else on my trips for keeping trout to 
take home. I have never used it for the skins 
alone, but for keeping trout it can’t be beat. 
I have noticed, though, that a light colored fish 
will fade out some, but the darker ones seem 
to hold the color well. I have kept trout for 
ten days without any ice and taken them homé 
in good shape. 

Here is my rule of thumb: Clean fish, re- 
move gills, and place in a pail, use water enough 
to cover to a depth of two inches. Put in the 
Benzoate of Soda in ratio of one tablespoonful to 
about six or eight quarts of fish and water. 
Move fish about, stirring them around. Do this 
three times in ten minutes. Take fish out one at 
a time, wash in cold, clean water and lay away 
in pack. For final pack I use a milk pail that 
has a close-fitting cove ‘rT, with a two-inch hole, cov- 
ered with fine screen in centre of cover. Put the 
pail in a small stream or spring and cover with 
brush for shade, Drain off the accumulated water 
in the pail each night as more fish are added. At 
the end of a week you can’t tell the last day’s fish 
from the first day’s catch by taste, color, smell, 
firmness or any other way. W. D. Hotcukiss. 

This is worth trying, but there are some of 
us who don’t like Benzoate of Soda in anything 
we eat. Still, the method is a valuable one and 
we thank Mr. Hotchkiss —Fisuine Epitor. 


FLY-MAKING MATERIALS 


Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 

I would like to have you inform me where I 
can purchase materials used in tying artificial 
flies. Eart J. Camp. 

Ans.—For those who desire to: conjure, as it 
«were, instead of buying fly-making materials, it 
can be said that in almost any household most 
of the materials can be had by the gentle art 
of the second-story man. Feminine hats—lifting 
discarded ones—will lead to less ructions. Some- 
times a wealth of feathers can be had in this 
way. Embroidery silks, worsteds, etc., can be 
boldly seized by the right of discovery. Almost 
any odd or end to be found in household work- 
baskets may come in handy. A turkey feather 
duster will give an assortment of nice wing 
feathers for flies. Turkey feathers, swan and 
duck feathers work more easily than chicken 
feathers. 

Below 42d Street and above 34th Street, on 
cross streets between Broadway and Sixth Ave- 
nue, can be found many millinery jobbing houses. 
These sell slightly damaged plumes and wings 
for a few cents. Thus I obtained a whole box 
full of swan plumes for a quarter. 

Hackles, the small-pointed feathers from the 
necks of roosters, are difficult to get in a big 
city, unless you know how. The how is to ask 
the family butcher to save heads of roosters for 
you. Wash the heads and necks in warm water 
and soap—do not use hot water for washing 
feathers. Dry, and pull out the hackles, tie 
them to a stick, and wash again in warm water 
and soap.—FisuinG Epiror. 
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KLECTRIC 


HAND LANTERN 


For Lighting the Camp 


Built to Make Your Cam “y 7 Bright, 
and Your Evenings More Enjoyable 


the switch and you have a continuous burn- 


ing, powerful white light hundreds of feet ahead. Ex- 


reading, writing, cards or other Camp activi- 


ties; fishing, hunting, trapping, boating, driving, etc. 


é Also ideal for farmers—light for milking, feeding, 
SL picking fruit, berries, or doing early morning chores, 


= No matches, oil, dirt, grease, or smell to spoil the grub. 
LiL Operates on two No, 6 dry batteries that last five 
months to a year or longer. 


© Made of metal, finished in baked red enamel with sil- 


vered reflector and special lens. 


Stands 7% 


Will last for years. 
inches high, flanged base prevents upsetting. 


sm Handles for carrying over arm or in hand. 


batteries, 


Wt, 


At your dealer or sent prepaid for $3.00 complete less 


¢ DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


120 Delta Block 
Standard Makers of Electric Lanterns, Bicycle Lamps, 
Flashlights and All kinds of Dry Batteries 


NEW YORK 


Marion, Indiana 


SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 























BANTA MINNOW PAIL 


Wick from inside keeps cloth cover moist 
and water in pail cool in warmest weather 
—it’s the old desert waterjar principle. 
Occasional push on air pump aerates water 
in pail. No need to change water. Your 
bait is full of life instead of dead or half 
dead. Oval shape makes carrying easy. 
The Banta saves bother, saves minnow ex- 
pense, results in better catches. Capacity, 
10 quarts. Retails at $3.50. 

Ask for Abbey & Imbrie tackle at best 

stores. Send 4c. for 164-page catalog. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Ine. 


97 Chambers 
treet 





















Tet the hair & 
G0 with the hide’ 


MAKE plans to have 
your big game heads 
mounted by us, or the 
hide or skin made into 
garments or rugs. Spe- 
cialization in taxidermy 
and fur tanning makes 
us competent and reli- 
able to tan any wild or 
domestic animal hide 
with hair or fur on it, 
| and make it into caps, 
robes, men’s or women’s 
| garments at a very 
moderate price. 





Let us send you our 
| free illustrated cata- 

log that shows you 
exactly how to pre- 
pare skins for ship- 
ping, illustrates 
| styles of garments, 
and shows prices on 











This Is Our 


Established 
101st Year 1820 


| head mounting, taxi- 
dermy and tanning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
|f 655 West Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 



























ERE’S 


Designed after 
Stove and Oven 
tical, hard usage. 


1. Grid 


SS = forced in middle with stout eal for all camp baking. 
“7 P< bar—no warping. 
3. Grid top, supported by 5. Folding side rails inside of 
Size of stove-top, 13x211%4 inches. three bars on either side—no stove to support meat broiler 
sagging. —tested and proven practical 


Insist on the Nugget—none other like it! 


UNITED STEEL AND WIRE CO., 


CAMP STOVE AND OVEN! 


to withstand heat, 
long service. rack. 
2. Cross wires of grid rein- 


See it at your dealers, or sent direct. 
cluding stove, meat-broiler, detachable oven, frying-pan with folding handle and kit-bag, $6.00. 
DEPARTMENT O. 








A REALLY PRACTICAL 


years of woods experience, this Nugget Camp 
is made by sportsmen for sportsmen, for prac- 
Note these features, found only in the 


NUGGET CAMP STOVE 
4. A practical, detachable and 


folding oven equipped with 
Heat deflected to gain 


top of heavy material 
assuring 


efficiency. Absolutely practi 


Price, in- 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














DUC 


Trade-Mark and Patent Applied For 


The Latest Improvement in Duck Decoys 


K OY 








decoys 
jobber nas tiem—or write us direct. 





Complete with balance weight and line holder. 


DUCKOY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Made from tough weather - proof 
fibre. This hollow DUCKOY 
rides evenly on tide or wi-d-swept 
water. Each decoy weighs but 
eighteen ounces. Every line or in- 
dentation on a ‘uck’s back is so 
simulated, and tk_ colors so blended 
by air-brush, tha* .ocks will “stool-in” 
to DUCKOYS when they give the go-by 
to the antique, clumsy old wooden 
Your dealer or his 
















THE BEST 

LOW VOLTAGE 

SEARCHLIGHT 
in the WORLD 


Voltages, 6- 12-24-32 


Sizes, 7"-10"-14" 


Finishes, 

Polished Brass 
Black Nickel 
Battleship Gray 


LEBBY PRODUCTS DEPT. 


Southland Steamship Co., Savannah,Ga. | 

















Your Hunting Boat 


Won’t do you a bit of 


You want it in time! 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember, you 
have got to allow ample time for transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “‘just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.” 

Send 6c in stamps for illustrated catalog show- 
ing all different designs and sizes for all purposes. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Agents, Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 












=e THE OUTDOOR 


The OUTDOOR LIFE, whose virile leadership in Game, 
Fish and Arms and Ammunition Journalism has won pre- 
eminence at $2.50 per year, will be made even bigger, 
: brighter and better at the new price of $2.00. 
1 ‘ sample a real treat in the “fact-romance”’ of camp, trail and big 
a game, send 75c for a six months’ trial subscription. 
October Number Now on Sale at Bookstands, 20c 


1820 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
$2.00 A Year 
Bigger, Brighter, Better 


If you would 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





















When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


_ Perfection Air Bed 


restful sleep on any camp ground. 

Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 

damp Rolls to a small light bundle for 

carrying Lasts indefinitely 

the home as well as on camping 
and yachting trips 

Write to-day for catalog 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
130 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Excellent in 
motoring 


Rolled U 


You 
YOUR, Pipe = Pa 
p hat 











ILKE PIPE 





& 


AA 





ORIGWATED B UNPAINTED NSD DiPES ra beg 


NEW YORK CITY 
Mail Orders Given Special Attention. Send for Catalog A, 
We Cater to the Particular Smoker 
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GROUND BAIT FOR COARSE 
FISH 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 
Will you kindly furnish me with a 


formula for making good fish bait? I had 
one that used corn, flour, aniseed, etc., but 
I lost it. 

Mio D. Situ. 

We have written to Mr. Smith, sending 
him the information which is here re- 
peated for the benefit of others who wish 
an attractive ground bait for carp and 
other coarse fish. 

Dough mixed with bran, with and with- 
out aniseed. Also boiled potatoes, and 
bread mixed with boiled potatoes. Also 
boiled macaroni. And beans boiled with 
wheat, fennel, hempseed, thyme and 
honey. The latter is a French receipt.— 
Fishing Editor. 


Editor of Fietp AND STREAM: 

AM inclined to think, as a result of my 

experience, that few campers have in 
mind the necessity of some form of re- 
flector for the heat of the evening camp- 
fire, to be located at the back of those 
who are enjoying its light and warmth. 
Unless this fire happens to be built in 
front of an open lean-to, the party usually 
gathers about it, piling on much more 
wood than is needful and offsetting against 
frozen backs, faces and ‘hands which are 
nearly scorched. It is too bad that the 
charm of the forest, lake and sky should 
be diminished by such manifest discom- 
fort of those who have come so far to 
enjoy it. This is particularly true when 
it is considered that a few leafy branches 
properly placed will reflect all the heat re- 
quired or that a large fallen log may serve 
the same purpose, as well as affording a 
back to lean against. Prudence would 
suggest in this latter case that a sheet of 
waterproof canvas, with two or three 
thicknesses of blanket upon it, be spread 
upon the ground. Otherwise the chill of 
the damp earth will not add to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

If one has the matter of a reflecting 
leafy screen in mind he can frequently 
pick out the place for the evening fire so 
that there will be no necessity for any 
effort on his part. This slight matter of 
thoughtfulness is particularly worth while 
if one happens to be caught away from 
camp at night without his blankets and 
with little comfort other than his fire. 


CuHarves E, MANTERRE, 












KUSBEBEELESS ; 

ere the most comfortable ever worn. Millions 
wearthem, They likethe easy Stretch of Phos- 
phor Bronze, non-rusting Springs and free moves 
ment of the slip-loop back. 
“A Full Year’s Wear Guaranteed in Every Pair” 
Suspenders ...... 75c¢  Corset’Sew-Ons” perpr.25¢ 
Men's Garters...50¢ Hose Supporters, dame 25¢ 
Ask Your Dealer. If hehasn’tthem, send direat, 
iving dealer’sname. Accept no substitute, Look for 
Giana Label attached to buckle, 


fu-Way Strech Suspender Co., Mirs., Adrian, Mich. 
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4.) |“The prettiest 


~ | the world!” 


sight in 
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HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU SAID IT, 
BROTHER SPORTSMEN? A thousand times, 
we'll wager. When you come right down to it, 
there isn’t anything prettier to watch than a pair 
of well trained, eager, fast working dogs. And 


the thrill that comes when they freeze, and you 
walk up on them slowly, step by step, is a REAL 
thrill that never grows less, no matter how often 
repeated. That is why thousands of sportsmen the 
country over are so enthusiastic about 


of 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


Nothing like these pictures exists anywhere. 
They are simply marvelous photographs in motion 
that show you the actual taking: of every kind of 
game fish by most skilful anglers—that show the 
actual shooting of wild birds and animals under 
varying conditions in every part of the country. 
From trout to swordfish and from quail to moose, 
the whole gamut of the sport in North America is 
covered with a nearness of view and clearness of 
detail that make the pictures truly wonderful. 


Your Club Ought to See Them 


Showing these pictures at your club or associa- 
tion will not only provide a wonderful evening’s 
entertainment but will greatly stimulate your mem- 


Make your bookings now 
to be sure of getting pic- 
tures on the date desired. 


Ir it TES. 
STREAM 


bers’ interest in the club and help greatly in obtain- 
ing new members. That is the reason why FIELD 
AND STREAM has produced them, at a cost of 
great labor and thousands of dollars. 


Release 3 Is Now Ready 


If you have seen Releases 1 and 2 we need only 
say that Release 3 is just as good, and that it can 
be obtained on the same terms. If you have not 
seen any of these pictures write immediately for de- 
tails. You can obtain them at almost no cost; and 
if you wish we'll suggest a plan whereby you can 
use the pictures to put a considerable sum of money 
into your club treasury. 


Write today! 


ILI 


There will be hundreds 
of clubs to be taken care 


of this fall. Order now! 


MOTION PICTURE DEPT. 
New York City 


25 West 45th Street 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S Motion PICTURES 


For Hunting and Fishing Clubs, American Legion Posts, Churches, Industrial and other organizations 
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—‘made by hand’ 


—this Comfortable Sturdy-Strong 


CUTTER 
“PAC” BOOT 
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LES Ir 


OR the long days in the open—for hard 

going through brush and brambles, across 
slippery bogs and rock-strewn water-courses 
—here’s the comfort covering that will keep 
your feet trail-fit. 


Cutter “Pac” boots are, first of all, sturdy—strong. 
They’re brutes for punishment. They’re always 
ready for the next day’s grinding wear. 

And they’re marvelously comfortable. They’re 
flexible. They’re light—not flimsy, nor dainty— 
but light for the work they’re built to stand! 


Hand-made! That’s the answer. Custom-built 
by workmen who take pride in their craft. And 
built from leather of the finest selection. No 
cheating. No “modern” tricks of “clever” manu- 
facturing. Just honest, rugged, scientifically 
hand-built quality boots that you'll “brag” about— 
and thank Cutter for every day you wear them. 


Quality footgear—sold only by quality dealers. 
If you can’t find Cutter’s in your town drop us a 
card and we'll send you a book that’s on a par 
with the boots we build—a book showing the full 
Cutter line, including our sporting boot and the 
army style boot with rubber sole and vamp. 


Ban 
om Write for FREE CATALOG 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 


Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


‘This is the first edition of any one of the larger 
encyclopedias to be published since the close of 
the European Wear. news Notes of the Boston Public Library, January 15, 1921 


We do not sell all the encyclopedias in 
the world, but we can, and do, sell the best. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ~ -:- PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 























Reising .22 Automatic 







‘It’s a Bear’”’ 


The Super-Gun for 
Target and Small 
Game Shooting 


Perfect balance and grip, adjustable sights, 
exposed hammer, smooth and easy trigger pull. 

Easily taken down and cleaned from the 
breech—the only correct way to clean a gun. 

It handles the most accurate of all rimfire 
cartridges, the .22 Long Rifle; either Lesmok, 
Smokeless, or Semi-Smokeless. 

Absolutely dependable and positively guar- 
anteed against defects. 

12 shots. 634-inch barrel. Weight, 31 ozs. 
Take One Along on Your Next Trip 
and be Convinced. 

Ask Your Dealer, or Write Direct. 
Immediate Delivery. 





Reising Arms 
Co., Inc. 


5 Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford, Conn. 
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S.No Paste NEEDED 








(Continued from page 565) 


DUCKIN’ WEATHER OF CHINCO- | 


TEAGUE 
By C. R. MacGregor 


reports from a shotgun—and I had scored 
a double, thus squaring myself with Ike, 
who hates to see easy ones missed. Al- 
though we heard and saw many more 
mallards fly by, none gave us a shot, and 
in a very short time after picking up the 
last birds killed, the day being at an end, 
we were soon chugging houseboatward. 


HERE followed a day and a half of 

rain and hence we again became de- 
jected weather prophets and hunchers un- 
til the late afternoon of our last day, 
when we rigged in separate blinds, or 
tumps, as they are called, placed in the 
shoal water of the bay half-way between 
the islands and the mainland. In the 
shape of a horseshoe, branches are stuck 
into the mud and covered with marsh 
grass, into which the duckboats are 
shoved. I counied fifty-two such blinds 
in sight, and there are many more up and 
down the bay looking like so many “sub” 
conning towers. They are remade each 
year, being broken up by the winter 
storms and ice, and represent much hard 
work by the guides of Chincoteague. 


URROUNDED by sixty odd wooden 
decoys, our rig was inviting to be 
sure, and toward sundown the first big 
bunch of broadbills loomed on the horizon. 
They decoyed to Ike and myself. I have 
never seen so many ducks in the air about 
me at once and I knew what duck fever 
was. Literally hundreds roared and 
whirred in, and it seemed they would 
never stop pitching. For a minute Niagara 








GENEVA SUPERIOR 
BINOCULAR 





‘O the people interested in the great out- 

doors, it is with pleasure we announce 

the resumed manufacture of the 
GENEVA SUPERIOR BINOCULAR—the 
| glass noted for its workmanship, power and 
| clearness of definition. 

Supplied in ninedifferent styles, in strength 

from hon to eight power, prices from $20.00 
to $45.00, all models complete with leather 
case and strap. 

Do not accept a substitute. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us $20.00 and re- 
ceive one on approval. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense, and your money will 


be cheerfully refunded. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
Est. 1873 GENEVA, N. Y. 














in Comfort 


Camp 


campinc *° GYP SY” 


PATENTED STEEL FRAME TENT 


The “GYPSY” keeps you snug and cozy on frosty days as it closes up securely. 


Easily carried or strapped on foot-board or bumper 


of car. Folds compactly to 5 ft. 3 in. by 10 in., 
weight 60 pounds Erected in 5 minutes; only 4 
guy ropes required. “Gypsy’’ patent steel frame 
stretches canvas to make it water-tight and take 


strain off guy ropes 


We are Tent and Awning Special 
ists. Send for descriptive catalog 
and prices. 
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this — in the 


TOURING 


The 
able 


““Gypsy”’ is equipped with 1, 2, 3 or 4 detach- 
private rooms. Sleeping rooms 5x7 ft., the 
main room 7 ft. sq., with 6 ft. head room. Frame 
of seamless bicycle tubing. all joints aluminum. 
Parts riveted for strength and lightness. No loose 
parts to lose. 


You Tae LIVE in a “‘Gypsy”’ 
-OGDEN 
WALI. Co. 


pialire COLUMBUS. OHIO If it is made of Canvas, we make it. 
Address Dept. F- 10 


Everything for the Camper and 
Tourist. 











Light, and lots of it 


HIS brilliant, 400 candlepower ‘“‘Nulite” lan- 
tern cuts darkness like a knife. Can be carried 
through wildest storms. Shines on, unaffected by 
rain, snow or wind. Ideal for 
motorists, farmers, ranchers 
and campers. Needed by 


all outdoor workers. 


“NULITE” 


Match-Lite 


LANTERN 


A match, a scratch, and it’s lit. 
As bright as 20 ordinary lanterns. 
Easily carried, strongly built. 
Burns 13 hours on one hilling— 
hours for | cent. Uses common 
motor gasoline. Always ready. 
always reliable. 

If your local store does not carry 
it, write us. 

NATIONAL STAMPING 
& ELECTRIC WORKS 


412 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Breeches Makers 


Civil and Sport 
Tailors 


Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 


Made to order only 


Self measurement blanks on application 























Gearless Drive 


The Outboard of 
No Drawbacks 


Detachable propeller 
The 


AGENTS 


Carries like a handbag. 
gas tank Convertible to inboard. 








In carrying or installing position, heaviest part weighs 40 Ibs. 


Sportsman’s Motor. 


GIERHOLTT 


Gearless Drive Outboard Motors 
Marine City, Mich. 


Solves: 
The Shallow Water Problem 


All parts accessible at all times. 
shaft, for carrying and installing. Removable 
Write for particulars. 


WANTED 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big 
magazine, showing how to make 
better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


165 Camera House, Boston WV, Mass. 
Duck Hunters Order Now 


If Deal 
er can't 
supply 
you we 
will. 








They ge the 


up small and 


Have 
fool them all 


THE ROSE FOLDING DE 


you tried them? They fold 
Prepaid in u. S.. $12.00. 


oe ame 


OY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. D, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 








HUNTING BOATS 
Canoes, Rowboats, Fishboats and Motorboats 
CaTtaLoG Free Save Money Orper BY MaiL 

Please state what you are intereste “e > 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 
ELLIS AVENUE - - PESHTICO, wISs. 














GENUINE 
Dumont (Paris) Field Glasses 
Made for use of British Royal Air Force and 
are so marked on glasses. In case with shoulder 
strap complete $12.00. Only a few left. 
These are brand new. 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 





Falls had nothing on those ducks dropping 
into the water. No sooner had we picked 
up the cripples and dead birds than an- 
other bunch followed the first. Walt and 
George were having the same sort of luck, 
and from the inhabited tumps on the bay 
there came the repeated reports of equally 
good shooting. In going out for our 
birds this time, two bunches came in, and 
only by the greatest efforts through fear 
of us refrained from decoying. Our gun 
barrels were hot and so were we. For an 
hour this flight of the fattest broadbills 
that ever took wing continued, and we 
were kept busy hitting and missing. It 
was not a case of singles, or even fours 
or fives, that kept coming in, but great 
gales of birds averaging well over fifty to 
every flock. 

Too soon the sun had dipped into the 
bay, and our shooting of ducks was over 
for another year. The memory of that 
last evening on Chincoteague Bay will 
serve I think, to tide me over until another 
Hunter’s Moon rides in the heavens and 
whistling wings, quacks and honks may 
again throw itching trigger fingers into 
action. 


(Continued from page 573) 


TEN THOUSAND MILES FOR 
FIELD AND STREAM 


By William Good 


scrub willow on a blistering sand-bar was 
worse than being on the river. 

A shady chute finally provided an op- 
portune site; Helena afforded a change of 
provender; a sharp Western squall broke 
the hot spell. Despite the afternoon 
showers which persisted for some time, 
the days were again all that could be de- 


sired—calm and clear. That type of 
weather prevailed through most of the 
trip. 

It was on such a day that Susie dis- 


covered a large flock of cranes sunning 
themselves on a bar. Desiring some pic- 
tures, she had Matter run slowly in. The 
other canoe, so as not to disturb the birds, 
swung wide and drifted around the point. 
When the “B. and B.” caught up, the Kid 
promptly asked about the pictures; if no 
mileage, then something to show for it! 

“No luck,” his brother told him. “When 
you were almost around the bend the 
lookout—the cranes had one at each end— 
must have caught a flash from your pad- 
dle. Anyway he gave one quacking honk 
and they were gone.” 

“But say, le’me tell you, Kid, there’s 
fish in this river! Right after the cranes 
flew, while we were still in shallow water, 
I found it out. Suddenly, bump! Up 
rose the bow of the canoe, ‘Wh-wh-wh"’ 
Susie had started to say ‘What!’ when 
thump! the canoe was lifted again and 
before the duffle had settled, bang! and 
the entire stern, me and all, was shot a 
half foot into the air! And Kid, what 
I saw in that shallow water, what bumped 
us as it rolled, and lifted us as it tried to 
escape, was a ten-foot catfish!” Then 
the Kid stopped fishing altogether. 


seemingly endless 
to round (especi- 
were ideal for 


UT those bars, 

though they were 
ally on a hot afternoon), 
camps. It was on such a bar that the 
canoeists met Ed Arburt and his wife, 
and received a hearty invitation to “come 
a-visitin’.” 

After supper Good took his sister to 
visit Mrs. Arburt; then he and Mr. Arburt 
studied the queer looking sky. Suddenly a 
cyclone seemed to be making. Huge black 
clouds rolled rapidly into the western 
sky. Higher they towered and swept men- 

















acingly forward in the very teeth of the 
lower wind. 

“If the wind,” said Mr. Arburt, 
“switches and gets in back of those 
clouds, look out! But if it holds from 
the east, she’ll likely break ’em up.” Then 


Good started for his own camp, but before 
he could get there the storm had struck. 

The wind tore away his breath; driv- 
ing sand filled his eyes; it was impossible 
tc hear or see. As suddenly as it had 
begun it stopped. Then Good looked 
around. Both tents were down. The 
Kid ‘was sitting on one, worried; Matter 
‘was sitting on the other, grinning. 


HOULD have seen it, Bill,” Matter 
joyously greeted him. “Our camp 
was right in the middle of the mix-up!” 
“We were watching the storm come 
from the back when the wind suddenly 
shifted and hit directly from the front. 
The Kid yelled, I jumped to help him. 
Don’t ask me where the wind was from 
after that; it struck from every point of 
the compass. 

“Just as I reached the Kid, thwack! 
the paddle that makes my far side shear 
reached over and clipped me ’longside the 
ear. The tent was trying to balloon away. 
I flopped on top of her; the Kid pulled 
his shears and dropped on his, and here 
we be.” 

The wind, after upsetting the tents, sink- 
ing the ferry and three motorboats, 
seemed satisfied. 
flooded the yellow bar with a soft silver 
glow. The river quickly : subsided, and the 
canoeists all went a-visitin’, 

One tale led to another, 
adventure with a catfish started Mr. Ar- 
burt on fishing. “Yes,” he began, “cats 
get big in the river, but they’re not plen- 
tiful. In the twenty-six years I’ve hunted 
and fished in the Miss’sip’, I’ve had two 


until Matter’s 


ambitions: to catch a hundred-pound cat- 
fish, and to shoot a bear. I’ve never done 
either. 


“In fact, except when a boy, I’ve never 
even seen a catfish bigger than ninety-two 
pounds. Know of them being caught, of 
course, but have not actually seen them 
myself,” 


EARNING that the canoeists wanted 
to carry across Ashbrook Neck, he 
displayed a polite interest. The reason, 
Matter explained, lay in the two possible 
routes to Greenville. By river, with its 
long loop-like bends, sixty miles; by air- 
line, made possible by portaging the necks 
twelve miles, and Ashbrook Neck was the 
first of these. Mr. Arburt told them of a 
path that had crossed the neck from the 
second light, but somehow failed to dis- 
play any enthusiasm for the plan. 
Landing at the second light, they scram- 
bled up the rip-rap. Everywhere spread 
a dense second growth of brush; not a 
sign of a path was to be seen. Nothing 
daunted, Matter and Good started a search. 
Tripping over vine and logs, dodging 
thorns and briers, stumbling into little 
draws and hollows, fighting flies, mosqui- 
toes, cobwebs, keeping a sharp eye open 
for snakes, they pushed in. The sun 
blazed down from overhead; a dampness 


arose from beneath; the heavy air was 
perfectly still. In ten minutes they were 
dripping perspiration. 

After an hour, no sign of a trail; none 
of the river; they limply stopped for a 
smoke. Not a leaf stirred; not even a 
cricket chirped; nature seemed dead ; 


only the heat remained. Even their pipes 
had lost their soothing influence in that 
tangled inferno. 

“Enough is enough”; Good pocketed his 
pipe. “These bends can’t get too big for 
me not to paddle around them.” 





A glorious full moon | 
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Write for one and 
you ll be surprised 
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BIG SEASON 
AHEAD 

How Write 
ToGrade “Gieeng Trappers 
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Bargains in Traps, Supplies 


We will pay t ers big money for furs 
Get geaty, can aril. bh - © for nd 8 new —- 
en Trapper’s Guide a 
Catalog — How to Grade vely 
Many new trapping ts — Game 
Laws— valuable helps. We send Market 
a and —y- & Tage 
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ask for new at. . ngs write 
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ROS. & CO.- 195 Eunsten Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 


Ward’s Natural Science Est. of 84 Col- 


lege Ave., Rochester, N. Y., who for over 
fifty years has been doing the taxidermy 
work of the leading museums of the coun- 
try, is now mounting game heads, birds, 
fishes or rugs, and doing expert tanning 
for sportsmen who want their trophies 
correctly mounted. 
Send for their free booklet. 

“If it’s worth doing, it’s worth doing right’’ 








Pit Game and Coon Hounds 


For Sale: Pit game fighting fowls, from 10 of 
the best leading strains in America. If it’s 
real fighting fowls you want write me. Two 
fine coon-hounds $175.00. 


STANLEY CLAYTON, Murphy, N. C. 


WILD RICE 


from the great rice fields of Northern Minnesota 
for seeding your ponds and sloughs. Our seed 
has been used very successfully. Write for cir- 
ular. : Harvest will begin early in September. 





Rest of references, 


GEO. D. HAMILTON, DETROIT, MINNESOTA 


Becker County 





GAME HUNTERS 


Special rates for hunters; best of ac- 
|commodations and table, partridge 
duck, deer and bear. Write for particulars. 


PLEASANT ISLAND CAMPS 
WESTON U. TOOTHAKER Pleasant Island, Me. 


CANADIAN HUNTERS 


I will appreciate an opportunity to join one 
or two sportsmen to hunt moose and bear in 
the Lake Superior section of Ontario this 
Fall. Prefer a party experienced in this 
locality intending to rough it without guides. 


Box V. M., Field and Stream 
25 West 45th Street 
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Army-Navy Surplus Stock 


HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN 


Best values in clothing for outdoor wear. 








U.S. Government 0.D.Wool Blankets 


Renovated through government meth- $3 95 
e 


Ods gZOOd AS NEW.....csccccccccces 





New Government Hip 
Rubber Boots 


Uppers go above hips, fasten 
with strap. Reinforced all over. 
Extra heavy _ soles. 

Size 6 to 12...e6- see $3.75 


Knee Length Rubber Boots $3.00 








Army Officers New O. D. 
Wool Shirt 


Reinforced, double el- 
Sizes 14 to 17 


$4.45 


bows. 





Army Officers Leather | Army Officers New 0. D. 


Puttees Wool 
Breeches 
Spring or sete Reinforced 
mahogany leath-| double 
er, fine for rid- SRE ccccce 
ing or 
hiking $3.95 | $4.25 


Deerfoot Hunting Knife 


9-inch blade....ccecscseee eeccccece . 





Army & Navy Trading Co. 
226 Fulton Street New York 
Dept. X Mail Orders Filled 
Order FromT his Ad.—Price List Sent on Request 
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Carl Zeiss Binoculars 
Compare the wonderful illumination, clean 

edged definition and pronounced relief 
effect of these glasses with the compar 

itive absence of these qualities in glasses 
of hasty manufacture and low price and 
| you will selecta CARL ZEISS. 


The Deltrentis(maynification 8x) shown, 





























weighs only 25% ounces, yet is absolutely 
8) rigid and with 30 mm. opening, For tour 
| ing, stalking or marine work itis unex 
| celled, Price with War Tax, $80.80. 
Wrtte for full complete 
Catalog to 
HAANSTAD’S 
404 16th Street 
DENVER 
COLORADO 
FISH LET ME DEVELOP THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


of your lake or stream. Have food and game 
fish in abundance. Expert investigations, re- 
ports and adjustments. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN 


Box 107B Station G New York City 



















Nature’s footwear — no breaking in — 
for every outdoor need 


America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does not carry 

them write US for catalog 

JOHN D. LUNN SHOE 
COMPANY 


Monmouth, Maine 


Literature on request. f| 


Genuine Yionmouth Moccasins | 
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HAT bend, and all the other bends, 
were rounded. Never again could the 
most tantalizingly narrow neck tempt 
them into its straining, bake-oven-like wil- 
derness. And there were plenty of necks 
and bends between there and Vicksburg. 
The first few bends below Vicksburg 
were more easily passed; a motorboat had 
them in tow. From the boatman they also 
received warnings of the predicted equi- 
noctial storm. Their next camp site 
was, consequently, carefully chosen. A 
little clearing on a well-drained knoll was 
decided upon. Enclosing the clearing 
were tall young willows. By the time the 
standing deadwood was cleared out and 
supper prepared, spits of rain were being 
driven from the north. Every indication 
called for a wild night, but that couldn’t 
keep the tired paddlers from sleeping. 
About two in the morning, the Kid wak- 
ened Good. “Bill!” his whisper was tense, 
“This must be a cyclone! Going to get 
out ?” 
For a minute Good lay tensely awake, 
keenly alive to every sensation. The tent 
was stretched taut by the gale, a cold rain 
driving through in a fine spray. Every- 
thing was still tight and solid. 

“No use getting out, Kid,” he said re- 
laxing. “May have to before morning. 
3etter get some sleep while you can”; and 
he turned over to follow his own advice. 
Before he got asleep, the tent, with no 
warning, dropped, enveloping them in its 
wet folds. 

“Ripped out the peck!” The Kid was 
first out. “Light the lantern before you 
come out!” The lantern finally lit, the 
damage was temporarily repaired by lash- 
ing the sheer rope around the torn peek. 
The tent, repaired, rode securely. 


HE storm raged in its glory. Black 

clouds were flying across a low, inky 
sky. An icy, stinging rain tore through 
the waterproofs. The wind, hurling it- 
self irresistibly from the north, struck 
at times straight down, beating the writh- 
ing tops of the tall, slim, flat stretched 
willows low to the tents. Beneath the 
twisting, straining trees it was pitch black. 
Matter’s tent, a bare ten feet away, 
couldn’t be seen—then a circle of light 
played on its side. 

A moment later Matter was out, grop- 
ing about the back of his tent. Good 
pushed over to help. The tail of the tent, 
weighted down with duffle, had been torn 
from the grommets! Ends slashed from 
a handline soon had the tent corners 
clamped to their stakes. The other grom- 
met, found solid, Matter straightened up, 
back to the gale. 

“Whew!” and he shivered. “Some 
night! I felt something give and started 
out. Never realized until I stuck my head 
around the corner of the tent what I was 
up against. I was blinded on the instant; 
the force of the wind and the flying sand. 
That’s when [ got out the flash. How are 
you making it?” 

“O. K. now”; and Good recounted his 
troubles, winding up with “I’m going to 
get into my blankets! They’re wet, but a 
deuced sight warmer than the rain”; with 
which he was gone, 


HEN, after a day spent repairing 
tents and drying blankets, Natchez 
the 


was reached, first question was, 
“Where were you when the _ tornado 
struck?” The storm had left its mark 


on that antiquated little city. 

3celow Natchez the first headwinds were 
encountered, Good, remembering those 
on the Illinois, feared these might be the 
beginning of another succession of steady 
Fall south winds and became genuinely 
anxious to make time. But when fate 





FREE 


TO TRAPPERS 


Wonderful 
Animal Bait 


Send postal for free.sam- 

ple of our Wonder Bait— 

works where others fail— 

holds under snow or water. 

Nothing else like this. Also 

get particulars of how you can get your 
lures EE-—increase your catch and 


profits without a penny’s expense. 


Silberman not only grades high and pays more, 
but helps you trap more fur. Let Us Help You 


Get More for Your furs 
and Increase Your Catch 


Fifty-five years in the fur ousiness and two 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big prices, square grading and prompt 
pay has built this wonderful business. 


FREE 20n't fail to send for the Free 
. Bait Sample, Special Proposi- 
tion, latest Fur Price List and Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. 
S. SILBERMAN & SONS 
117 Silberman Bldg., Chicago, iL. 


Send Us Your Skins 
(a and Save 


Money 


E'll tan them right, without 
using destructive acids and 
make them into fur caps, 
gloves, muffs, fur sets and other 
garments for youatbed-rockpric 
Qur expert tanners and furriers ; 
duce work of highest quality that is 
bound to please you. Thirty years’ 
successful experience tanning forcus- 
s tomers throughout the United States 
an o. Batted = 






















Write today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also pte me FL ca wn on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1580 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
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| Use Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 
For lubricating and 
polishing around the 


house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 





Sportsmen have used it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL 
and 25c. Send us 
the name of a_live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
handy new can 
and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Old, Rare BOOKS on 


ANGLING, HUNTING 


New Catalogue Free 


E. R. SEELEY, 1Nc. 
222 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
GENUINE 
Gillette Safety Razors 


In case with Blades complete 


$2.00—brand new 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S.E.,Washington, D.C. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK™ 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 


608 Wisconsin St. 








make a Hiking, Hunting, or Camping Trip 
a Continual Pleasure! Unexcelled for 

Golf and other Outdoor Sports. 

CHEYENNE The “Cheyenne” 


is always easy and 















Moc-a-wauks comfortable, “They 
—- DO wear!” e 
— 5-inch height pro- 
: tects the ankles, 
for only without excessive 
$ i weight or heat. 
—s FINE FOR FALL 
P , AND WINTER 
ostpaid EAR 
In Chocolate or Write now for 
Black leathers, our illustrated 
with flexible l-piece roadside 
upper, waterproof “7 . 
leather or Nec in sole sae Gyn 
: ‘or All the 
and tennis heel. Special ‘amily” 
factory price, sizes 2-5 $6.75; ”, 
sizes 6-11, $7.00, prepaid. Write fo 
Send rour choe size and Post Dept. 8-9 


Office Order today. Full satisfaction or money back, 
4 C St. 
The Moc-a-wauk Co. 38,Congtsts St 























HAND-KNIT 
HUNTING STOCKINGS 


Heavy Maine wool, with legs 4 
inches longer than ordinary sock 
so as to come to knee and not slip 
down. Weight, % pound to the 
pair. Colors, White, Gray and 
Brown. Men’s and Women’s. 


{KneeLength - $1. is to $1.75 
PRICE lOverKnee - - 2.25t03.00 


Send for circular and sample of yarn 


L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and lenses of every description. 
# Equal tonew. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing hundreds of money-saving bargains 
v~& | in slightly used and new cameras and sup- 
@i plies. All goods sold on 10 days’ Free Trial. 
m Money backif not satisfied. You take no 

chances dealing with us. We have been in 
\| the photographic business ptm i Write now 


CENTRAL CAMERA C 
124 S. Wabash = Chicago 
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cast them in with the fisherman for the 
Angola convict farm, they couldn’t refuse 
him the pleasure of their company for a 
few days. 

The fisherman, who had eight months 
more to do, did everything in his power 
to entertain his transient guests, to make 
their camp so pleasant that they would 
stay, “just another day.” 

He, in turn, was greatly surprised when 
Susie produced muffins, cinnamon buns, 
gingerbreads and chocolate cake with the 
aid of a reflector baker—and he sure en- 
joyed his share of the same! 


HOSE Fall headwinds that had been 

worrying Good developed true to 
form in the trough. [‘“The trough” is the 
name applied to the river from the Red 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. Through 
this section the Gulf effects a tidal rise 
and fall.] A steady south wind reigned 
supreme during the two weeks spent run- 
ning the trough. The mileage made was 
small, but when Matter announced “Five 
miles” for one day’s travel, the Kid’s 
truculent “How come?” was heard. They 
had been “shoveling water,” as he put it, 
for eight hours, and five for eight didn’t 
sound good to the Kid. 

Matter explained: a change in maps 
from the 1916 survey to the survey of 
1896 had cost them ten miles. Another 
change regained two and a half miles, 
but somewhere they had paddled seven 


and a half miles that didn’t count. That 
hurt the Kid. 
One thing about that steady, head-on 


wind: the boys thought it should just 
suit Susie. She had stood up grimly 
under the heat when the hot spells came, 
praying for a breeze. Now that she had 
a breeze, and a real breeze, all day long, 
the boys expected her to be in her glory. 
But Susie—can you beat a woman?— 
found the wind affected her as badly as 
the heat! 

Eventually New Orleans was reached. 
The last camp was made in a sheltered 
little glade. A big white moon was flood- 
ing the mighty river with a silver light 
almost as bright as day. Matter and Good 
sat by the last campfire. Their upper- 
most thoughts were not mentioned—that 
Matter would have to quit the trip at this 
point. 

“These past two weeks have been ex- 
actly what we had this time last year: 
headwinds,” said Good. 


66 EADWINDS, true,” conceded Mat- 

ter; “but some difference. Then 
we were on the IIlinois—a little river that 
only made you mad with its darned stiff, 
choppy, unridable waves. Now we’re on 
the Mississippi, and the Mississipp’ com- 
pels respect; gives a sense of underlying 
might and power, even on its quietest 
days, and turns up a swelling, rolling 
wave that gives you a chance to ride.” 


“There is one more difference,” Matter 
concluded; “there we were playing 
around with river steamers; here we've 


been dodging ocean- going tankers!” And 
with that he turned i 

















HOOKZEM 


ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS 
AUTOMATIC 


Every Strike a Catch 


If your 
dealer can- 
not supply 
you, we will 
~~ disect, 








me. Dollar 


HOOKZEM BAIT CO. 
3443 N. Harding Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
























A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2,50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, inc luding Auto Caps. 





Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer's 
pame. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPAN 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI _ 


SAVE 









TAX PAID 


Surner-deich 
rt BINOGULAR ::.. 


8 $30 this genuine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turn 
pot. Day and Night Prism Binocular while this 


special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly extraordinary 
opportunity to get a pair of these world- famous Binoculars 
at a tremendous cut in price, eahied pair new— 
direct from factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich Pri ism Binoculars, manufactured by 
the Gundlach-Manhattan pe Cc y of Rochest 
N.Y. Six power. Standard everywhere for their mechan- 
scat — ion and precision. Meet the severe requirements 

6, Rav and Brsciae War Department. auete 3 milli- 
Setar objective admits SO per cent more light to the 

individuay ot puptiary | adjustments. _— them suitable 
for S. Cvee oi noses vin, i or screens in e oe for fog, 
mist, sun. teden belies this great oi ee fo withdrawn. 


lar Price $65. $ 75 
Special Cut Price Now 342 


The only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 
yards at — yh ye —— qny -y wae 
id n so eather ca 
Binocular ond ease. You can find not Coes Steeda. 
Remember, these are brand new .by the Turner- 
Reich guarantee, 


Send Your Order NOW 


ite today before this amazing b in is withdrawn. 
hs dress and P.O. or express Mo. oney Order for only 
$34.75. (We pa: ay war tax.) We ques guarantee to refund your 
money if these Binoculars are not exactly as represen’ 


JACOB KLEIN 


Dept. B110 602 So. Halsted St., Chicago 
JACOB KLEIN, Dept. B110, 602 So. Halsted St., Chicago 

Enclosed is Money Order for $34.75, for which please 
send me Turner-Reich Binocular with case and straps. If 
I am not entirely satisfied I may return it and you will 
refund money in full. 








Name 


MOTE — Readers of this magazine can order Binoculars above-de- 
scribed in perfect confidence. The Publisher's Guarantee, as well 
as that of Jacob Klein, protects you absolutely against risk, 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 
when Dog”, etc., ete 


Breeders ot good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in Seiten al of their stock. Fietp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 


blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford 


these 


columns and take advantage of this active market. 


two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 
Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month, 


List your kennels in 











| International Champion 
Kootenai Chinoo 


(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 


AT STUD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional on = Y penens Terrier 
in the REL 
EAL. "TERRIER 

— FEARL a HUNTER OF BIG 
4 Typical Vilert Head ANT) SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water, summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A cpaine noble- 
man, @ “one man,.”’ he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
pep. and guts. STUD FEE: $25. 

md your bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 

New Jersey 

pnereted  poskiet with full description of KOO- 
TENAI CHINOOK and — sired by this cham- 
pion for a. upon reques 


Vibert Kennels, Box 2A, Weston, N. J. 














OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, woman 
and child; faithful watchdogs for automobile, 
camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch; careful drivers of cattle and sheep; ex- 
cellent ratters, water-dogs,.retrievers and hunters. 
Choice stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big-Game Hounds. Delivery and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet mailed 
for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 


WHY ay cpanel 
et a— 
LIONHEART AIREDALE 


“Bred for brains and fit to show’’ 
Let us prove to you with testimonials from reli- 
able men throughout America who have put them 
to every conceivable use, that they are the best 
to be had. Write for ag list and literature. 


LIONHEART KENNELS, Box 1412, Anaconda, Mont 


[ AIREDALE 
ADMIRERS 
READ! 


The BRENTWOOD 
KENNELS 
Kings Highway end 
Flatbush Avenue 
Brockiyn, N.Y. 
We have Stud Dogs 




















and Brood Bitches 
| it your service and 
f the Three Most 
| Valued Strains 
: Extant 
These are the champions Bolton Woods Briar and 
Swiveller, the champions Nobbler and Primrose, and 
the champions Oorang and Primrose Combinations. We 
have kept to line breeding for generations Our prin 
cipal Stud Dogs are 
BRENTWOOD THRASHER 
BRENTWOOD BARNSTORMER - ‘ Fees $25 each 
REBOUND CHORISTER 
Hlere will be found the opportunity for all astute breed- 
ers Sen d pedigree of bitches and we will cheerfully 
give addy Young stock for sale State requirements 
Nwner: LEON 1. IRIBERRY. Phone: Midwood 3687 





RUSH FOR SPRINGERS 
HERE is a great deal of money to 
be made out of breeding Springer 


spaniels, not to say anything of 

the joy and pleasure in owning 
these old and _ distinguished sporting 
dogs, handsome in appearance and the 
hardest working representatives of the 
great land spaniel family, that includes 
the Clumber, Sussex, Black Field and 


Cocker spaniels. There is also the Norfolk 
spaniel, but his individuality (if he ever 
really had one) has been found and lost 
in the English and Welsh Springer 
spaniels. It has before been remarked in 
these columns that the Springer is as old 
as the hills and, to. all intents and pur- 
poses, he remains the same to-day. The 
engraving from the rare print in our pos- 
session will at once demonstrate what the 
Springer was like in the early part of the 


A Springer 
by ¢ 


last century when the plate was used to 
illustrate that now very scarce and valu- 
able work, Cyclopedia of Sport. Anyone 
who has an idea for horse and dog flesh 
will surely glory in the lines of the 
Hackney and Springer spaniel from the 
brush of Clowes and engraved by Phelps. 
Here we will observe blood and_ breed 
at their very best. It will be also inter- 
esting to note that the title of the print is 





Hackney and Springer, thus pointing to 
| a perhaps not very well-known fact that 
| “Springer” is no new-fangled name but 


the designation given to the land spaniel 
which “springs” game whether it be 
| feather or fur. On the other hand, the 





Spaniel and Hackney of about 100 years ago. 
lowes, 


Cucker spaniel derives his name from the 

Woodcock, but the spaniel dog for cock- 
ing was a leggier dog than the American 
show specimens of this day. As will be 
observed from our _ illustrations, the 
Springers remain robust and useful dogs. 
They are of different weights, the English 
Springers scaling as high as 50 pounds. 
They are generally white with liver, or 
white with black patches and _tickings. 
On the other hand, the Welsh Springer 
is a smaller dog and should not weigh 
more than 42 pounds. His distinguishable 
color is white with orange or red 
markings. 


SOME SPRINGER HOME TALK 
HE Springer is fast becoming popu- 
lar in the United States, and Canada 

has been going ahead with them for years. 

Oh, how we have wished for a Springer 





From the engraving after the painting 


while standing helplessly outside one of 
those bluffs of trees and brush on the 
Manitoba prairies! We knew there was 
game inside, but who would or could ask 
a setter or pointer to go into that thick 
and wicked stuff to flush feather or 
push out fur! Yet that is the Springer’s 
work, and he has been in use through 
the centuries for exactly that occu- 
pation. He breaks himself and it is his 
nature to. go where game can go, be it 
land or be it water. Writing from Minot, 
North Dakota, John Stewart tells us they 
have long been shooting over Springers 
in that State. He is a great admirer of 
field spaniels, having owned them and 
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shot over them; but, for the Dakotas, the 
large sized Springer spaniel cannot be 
beaten, he says. The Springer is the best 
all-round dog and he is a first-class re- 
triever on all kinds of game. In brush 
and rough ground no dog can beat him. 
They swim as good as the Labrador, and 
take up very little room in a car. They 
are perfect house dogs, Mr. Stewart con- 
tinues, easy to break and can stand lots 
of hard work. Being longer on the leg 
than the Clumber spanicl, they can hunt 
rabbits in the fairly deep snow; and that 
is where the Springer is at home, hunt- 
ing ground game, and retrieving jack 
rabbits with case. Up Minot way they 
were all looking forward to the duck 
hunting season commencing September 
16. when quite an imposing and_ local 
aggregation of Springer spaniels was 
ready for use. 





The imported English a 2 Spaniel bitch, 


Devonshire Vantie. Owner . D. Putnam. 


BREEDING AND SELLING 
PROSPECTS 

N the September issue of FIELD AND 

StreAM, Dr. E. D. Putnam, of Forest- 
ville, N. Y., placed a one-inch adver- 
tisement, costing him ten dollars, and 
in that card notified our multitude of 
readers that he had pure-bred English 
Springer spaniel puppies for sale. It is 
thought he had eight whelps for disposal, 
the prices being roughly $50 each for 
dogs and $40 for bitches. Now note what 
resulted: Every day for a month Dr. 
Putnam has received 3 and 4 inquiries, 
and as quite three-fourths of those appli- 
cants would be certain purchasers, the 
Forestville medical man found himself 
with a market for not less than 100 pup- 
pies at the mean price of $45 each or 
$4,500 for a ten-dollar bill! Nothing 
could point better to the state of the 
market as it is commanded through 
FIELD AND STREAM; and as we know that 
Major Max Fleischmann, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., had to give $500 for his 
Einelish Springer dog last year it will 
be recognized that these spaniels grow 
into big money, and as all are workers 
for the asking, he is a reliable hunting 
dog as well as a money maker. As to 
the breeding or producing capabilities of 
Springers it will be well to put on record 
the experience of J. W. Mathewson, who, 
writing under date of Aug. 8, tells us 
that he recently imported a fine young 
English Springer bitch, Witch of the 
Cairnies, sired by Champion Rivington 
Sam and out Terra Ticket, a bitch with 
numerous field trial winners throughout 
her pedigree. Witch of the Cairnies, be- 
fore she left the other side, was bred to 
the Duke of Hamilton’s Champion Prince 
of Avondale and has since whelped in 
Mr. Mathewson’s kennels twelve beau- 
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No. 
will 





No. 1.—Registered Llewellin Setter Dog. 
season on grouse, one on quail, very stanch; backs, nice retriever. $200. 
No. 2.—Registered Llewellin Setter Dog. 


chicken, very wide, fast and snappy, wonderful bird finder, absolutely stanch on point, backs 


perfect, nice retriever. $300. 

No. 3.—Native Setter Dog. Two years old. 

and quail dog, nice retriever. $150. 

No. 4.—Registered Pointer Dog. 

on point, backs, nice retriever, handles both quail and grouse. $200. 
No. 5.—Registered Pointer Dog. 

jack 

No. 6.—Registered Pointer Bitch. 


retriever. $150. 


bitch, nice retriever. 


Forty other high-class shooting dogs and bitches, All good-lookers, and good retrievers, and 
registered, 


Two years old, good-looker, nice size, one full 


Two years old, two full seasons on quail and 


(Well-bred, but no pedigree.) Extra good grouse 
Two years old, very close, careful, extra good nose, stanch 


Two and one-half years old, very fast and wide, cracker- 
quail and chicken dog, stanch as a rock, backs perfect, fine retriever. $400. 


Three years old, ideal brood and shooting bitch, nice 
7.—Registered Llewellin Setter Bitch. 


$250. 


Two years old, crackerjack brood and shooting 


8.—Registered Pointer and Setter Puppies. Two to four months old, either sex, they 
please the most exacting. Prices: $50 to $100 each, 


Prices from $200 to $500 each. 


D. ROSS CAPPS, Amite, La. 


























size. 





A splendidly typical terrier and of the right 


men. dos st bi 
characteristic coat; a certain sire. 


(The property of Mr. M. W. Newton) 


BRUMBY & HARDCASTLE, Westbury, L. I, N. ¥. 


At the Public Stud 


The famous American 
and English first prize- 
winning Wirehaired 
Fox Terrier: 


CHAMPION 
CHAPPAQUA eeps 
BOAT MAN’S dog & smooth, fiowsy'eoat, and Fegular habla 


Send f. lus Se 
SELECTED 10 ios The Proper Cane seer eoding a Doe 
CHAMPION ANIMAL foob co. 
it. E10 Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


Our Business is 
poles tothe Dogs 


Used by leading dog fanciers—a perfectly bal- 
anced ration of meat, wheat and cereals. Kee 
fresh indefinitel y—de cht 


A consistent winner under leading terrier 
A dog of the very best blood, make and 


FEE $50 
Ship Bitches to 











BIRD DOG TRAINER 


BUCKHORN -AIREDALES | 5.22%,» goss of besing p04 sondoning 


Pups are raised in the Open, and are Hardy, | Birds abundant, 
Vigorous and Game kind, 
is Bred in the Bone. 

Safe Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale at All Times 
DR. DEACON -:- WILLOWS, CALIF. 


20 years’ experience. References. 

he hunting instinct | Registered guide for entire State for birds. 
Guarantee, Breeding, | Shooting parties for Woodcock and Partridge 
booked. 1 furnish thoroughly broken dogs. Have 
| never lost a beg dog. Address 


N. ATHERTON 
Ponces’ a 2. LonglIsland Portland, Me. 








GREAT NEW YORK KENNELS 1° £ 85:2: Wanmaier. 


OHN F. GALLOWAY, proprietor. 


All-around international judge at the world’s greatest show, 


estminster Kennel Club, New York; bringing out record entries never yet beaten; winner of chal- 
lenge cups and gold medalist for terriers and tay dogs, having raised several champions; patronized 


by He 
loving 


r Excellency the Duchess of Aberdeen, the Governor of Mississippi and several other dog- 
notables. Intending purchasers can have benefit of a lifetime experience; a choice selection 








of dogs and puppies always for sale at popular prices, 
you. I will supply you with any breed of dogs on shortest notice. 


the world. 


Let me have your confidence; it will pay 
Daily shipments to all parts of 





FOR SALE 


Three of the best field-trained Griffons 
ever offered; two dogs and one bitch just 
bred to Stag de Greylock. Also Pointers 
and Setters and young stock of all kinds. 


MASSACHUSETTS GRIFFON KENNELS 
VINTON W. MASON, Prop., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 


Hunting and Bench Shows 


ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 


Cimarron ansas 


1006Great Dane Pups 100 


For information and prices write 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 102 Reedsburg 











Wis. 


AIREDALES AT STUD 
The Briar Croft Kennels are 
offering at stud a collection of 
Airedales unequalled in Amer- 
tea. Winners of the leading 
English and American shows; 
and above all they are pro- 
ducers of some of the finest 
stock now being shown in both 
countries. For particulars apply 


Puppies for Sale 
BRIAR CROFT ReneS 





AIREDALE 
Late Champion WORMANTON TPIT 2018 Market St., Youngstown, Ohio 





AIREDALES 


We have what is probably the greatest kennel of 
Airedales in the world from both hibition and 
Breeding standpoints. Three internationally famous 
dogs at stud. 


DOREDA KENNELS 








Box 273-A Highland Park, IIL 
IRISH a IRISH TERRIERS 
In « ked and having several 

“aa to ——— I have for sale a 


Few Young and Prize Winning 
IRISH TERRIERS 


Best Looks and Pedigr 
Reliable Dogs Reasonatie Prices 


MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER, 2114 3rd Avenue, New: York 
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tiful puppies, all healthy, white and 
liver, and white and black in color and 
about equally divided. Nothing could 


better demonstrate the fecundity of these 
spaniels and that they are honest, sound 
and other than mollycoddle sporting prop- 
ositions. Doubtlessly a section will be 
provided for Springer spaniels at the next 

~ K. C. show in New York, the leading 
show-giving club on this continent—i 
deed, in the Western Hemisphere. The 
club will surely be sportsmanlike enough 
to recognize that the oldest of the ‘spaniel 
family must not be relegated to the mis- 
cellaneous class, as heretofore, notwith- 
standing the very evident strange and 
seemingly total neglect of the American 
Spaniel Club to look after and foster in 
any way the interests of pure-bred, work- 
ing spaniels, older 
in form, color and 
blood than any 
other of the sport- 
ing spaniel va- 
rieties ! 





LABRADORS IN 
CREGON 
OME time ago 

W. J. Derthick, 
of Portland, Ore., 
imported a brace of 
pure-bred Labrador 
retrievers, and they 
have proved every- 
thing in work that 
has been claimed 
for them. Seven 
puppies arrived in 
the litter, the first 
to be whelped on 
the coast, it is 
thought. “The Lab 
rador is a wonder- 
ful dog,” says Mr. 
Derthick, and he is 
“in hopes they will 
take on in this 
country.” The lat- 
ter remark is hard- 
ly called for; in- 
deed, the inquiries 
regarding Labra- 
dors that reach this office prove that 
the demand is greatly in excess of the 
present supply. As yet, the breed has 
been quietly kept and used as private 
shooting dogs by at least three of the 
wealthiest men in all America, and, 
happily, excellent sportsmen to _ boot. 
These latter are of the class that give 
dogs as presents but refuse to sell, and 
only now and then will their superin- 
tendents bother about the visit of a bitch 
of the’ breed to their home kennels. There- 
fore, men like Mr. Derthick who are 
breeding Labradors will have an enor- 
mous call for these quick, sharp, handy, 
close-coated dogs, sometimes styled the 
lesser Newfoundland. Mr. Derthick for- 
merly was located in New York and in 
the theatrical business. “I get a little 
lonesome at times,” he muses, “but a 
few hours in the trout streams and a hunt 
through the stubble with a fine dog helps 
out a whole lot.” An’ who shall say him 
nay ! 


The Sporting Parson, 


UP ON THE PRAIRIES 
S YME of the field-trial and shooting dog 


breakers from the States are up on 
the Northwest Prairies, especially west of 
Winnipeg, Man. * They are getting on 
well with their charges, there being an 
abundance of prairie chicken on which to 
break the dogs. These far-roving men 
once Great Lone Land 
Sir William Butler 


will remain in the 
of the late 


General 





the Rev. R. J. 
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to again hie away south with the flight 
of the wild geese, the packing of the 
grouse of the wheat belt and the general 
opening of the field-trial season. 

Some of the professionals tell us they 
have wonderful field-trial puppy prospects, 
while others aver they have nothing good 
enough—“only shooting dogs,’ and so on! 
As shooting dogs are three thousand 
times more salable than field-trial dogs, 
these erstwhile prairie exploiters ought to 
be the more thankful instead of being 
grieved! According to Bob Armstrong, 
who on August 10 was located at Holm- 
field, Man., about 100 miles west of Win- 
nipeg and not far south of Brandon, 
the working end of his profession was 
all right had he the right kind of material 
to break in the shape of field-trial pros- 





Nelson (centre), 


pects. Distemper had cleaned him out 
well and good during the winter months. 
The young dogs he has (he states per- 
haps with his tongue in his cheek; for 


we all know Bob!) “fail by the wayside 
as field-trial dogs, but will make great 
shooting dogs.” The all-age dogs were 


doing well, although the weather was ex- 
tremely hot one day and cold as Xmas 
the next. The rapid changes hurt dog 
and man. There is one thing about it, 
and that is out on the plains they can 
hunt in any direction, so those beautiful 
prairie “zephyrs” lasting three days don’t 
interfere with casting off the dogs to get 
the wind and find game. More prairic 
chickens can now be found in a day than 
was the case during all the 1916 scason 
up there when Armstrong handled the 
Ziegler string, including the champion of 
champions, the pointer Mary Montrose. 
The authorities have been giving bounties 
for the eggs and legs of crows and hawks, 
the school children earning the money. 
One crow can do more harm in a season 
than ten guns, and if the powers that 
be will only keep on encouraging the 
prairie youngsters, in a few years the 
sharptails and squarctails will be as plenti- 
ful as they were years ago. 


A WORTH-WHILE’COON-HOUND 


TRUE ’coon-hound—that is, the sort 
of dog that is true to his work and 
takes no notice of anything else he may 





with his Springer Spaniels, Boy and Sleet, 
at the Spaniel Club’s Field Trials. 


disturb while hunting or running—retains 
his great value, and is more or less hard 
to get, since -those who own such hounds 
do not care about parting with them. A 
good hound seemingly is Buck, the prop- 
erty of our correspondent, Ed Barnett, of 


Atlantic, Iowa. It is a pity there isn’t a 
better picture of Buck and his owner 
than the one received. But then, hand- 


and in Mr. 


some is as handsome does, 
“IT am certainly 


Barnett’s own words: 
proud to have a dog like Buck. They 
are very scarce. You will see us after 
our last hunt of the season, last year 
when we got the two ’coons. It was on 
the Botany River. We drive down there, 
turn Buck out of the car and sit and 
listen for him to start a ‘coon, which he 
will do if there is one in a mile and a half, 
any direction. I 
think I must ehave 
been two miles 
away from the last 
’coon. He has found 
and killed 34 ’coons, 
and he has never 
been out on a-regu- 
lar hunting trip. But 
it is great sport to 
hear him estart a 
coon. It-is one con- 
tinuous outburst of 
music until Mister 
’Coon is up a tree. 
And I manage -to 
get there, no -mat- 
ter how rough the 
thickets. The dense 
bush, brush sand all 
that do not appear 
to have any effect 
on Buck—not even 
to slow him down. 
He keeps on going 
after the ’coon, and 
it seems that the 
farther he goes, the 
faster he -travels 


and the better it 
sounds.” A big, 
strong hound is 
Buck, although 


from the appear- 

ance of his head 
and the shortness of his leather (ears) 
the ordinary observer of hounds and their 
peculiar head properties would hardly 
think Buck was a deep and dwelling- 
tongued dog. The fulness and loose skin 
about the throat, however, provide for 
the volume of the ever-enchanting voice 
of the true hound. 


ENORMOUS SUMS FOR SHEP- 
HERD DOGS 


‘Two of the most noted specimens of 


the German shepherd dog (also called 


Police Dog and Alsatian Wolf Dog) 
have recently been purchased by James 
Cox Brady and are now in New Jersey. 


The dog, Ehrich von Graferwerth, and 
the bitch, Anni von Humboldpark, cost 
$7500 each, landed in this country. Ehrich 
was the champion of champions (sicger) 
of Germany, 1920, and Anni was champion 
(stegerin), 1919 and 1920. It is believed 
that Anni was in whelp when she arrived 
here in charge of Otto Gross, a well- 
known frequenter of international shows, 
and a man who knows a dog when he 
sees one. On the same boat Mr. Gross 
had five other of this highly fashionable 
breed, one or more of which went into 
Mr. Ahrenstedt’s kennels, at Yonkers, 
N. Y. Gustave Muss-Arnolt, the widely 
known animal painter and judge of dogs 
and one, moreover, who takes the keenest 
interest in the German breed, tells me that 
the importation of these “shepherds” (as 
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SOMETHING NEW) 


AUTHENTIC PEDIGREES 
With all registration numbers 
Furnished for dogs recorded in any recognized stud book 
at following rates: 


3 Generations $1.00, size 8%xl1l 
4 Generations $1.50, size 10x12 
5 Generations $3.00, size 12x15 


These pedigrees are printed on fine paper in harmoniz- 
ing colors. The border a dog chain and kennel design. 


PRETTY AS A PICTURE 
If requested, yours will be sent in strawboard roll, 
so it will reach you in perfect condition for framing for 
your den, club room or office. 
Order one of your dog now. 


FIELD DOG STUD BOOK 


Registers all Breeds 
Schedule of Prices: 


PEELE ORE OTS TT ee -- $1.00 
CRANES GE SURINNTOR ROMNDS 66.6000 ccccsessesos 1.00 
Transfer of ownership, each transfer............ -50 
SNS EE BRUNO c-0:6-0:0:4:5-6:0:64608.0640688000066 1.00 
Sees MINED BONIS oc ccwcccvceveesscoceses 5.00 
Prefixes and affixes recorded .........2.ceeeee8 5.00 
Duplicate registration certificate............+6. 50 

F. D. S. B. Registration and Enrollment Blanks sent 


on receipt of 2c stamp. The rules governing issuance of 
Authentic Registration Certificates are given on back of 
the Registration and Enrollment blanks. 


: “4 So. De St. 
AmericanField Pub. Co., “(iicneormrs 


Please mention this publication 





AT STUD—THE PRIZE ENGLIS0 SETTER 
PHILLIPS NEMO A. K. 0, 24612 


A big, strong, white and 
blue-tickeddog with splen- 
did bone, and a great 
ee of Champivn 
Major O'Leck, and out of 
“a daughter of Champion 
Deodora Prince II. Here 
-s the best and woe rn # 
English Setter blood im 





















sire of great ae 
$25. 00. Apply 


ERNEST PHILLIPS, Ledge Road, Newport, R. I. 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 
Pups for Sale 


dam) 


Imp. Skegness Lady 









sire 
Imp. Skegness Tony 
The first litter of this breed ever 
offered for sale in this country 


W. J. DERTHICK, 103 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


IRISH RED SETTERS 
AIREDALE TERRIERS 


We have puppies of these most representative 
breeds for sale and immediate delivery. Our 
dogs are of first-class pedigrees and bred from 
good-looking and working dogs both as bird 
dogs and terriers. Registered in the A.K.C.B 
and F.D.S.B. [Also White Plymouth Rocks.] 


THE KILLINGTON KENNELS, Fair Haven, Vermont 











‘GLENCHO KENNELS 





IRISH SETTERS 


The success of GLENCHO stock is undoubt- 
edly due to particular care in breeding with 
both field and bench qualities in view. 
Mrs. E. ALBAN STURDEE 
Country Club, Albany, N. Y. 














The Palmerston Kennels 
RED IRISH SETTERS 


(Exclusively) 


Have for sale three litters of high-class puppies, all 
sired by the International Champion 


TYRONE LARRY 


One litter was whelped July 7, another July 18, and 
the other July 21. Reservations should be made at once, 
as they are all out of the highest class bitches. 


Address all communications to 


DR. J. D. DERONDE 
48 East 89th Street New York, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTERS 


LONDONDERRY KENNELS 
(Registered) 

Two litters of puppies—one whelped 

sired by CHAMPION L ISMORE 

FREE DOM. out of LONDONDERRY KELLS 

the other whelped July 9th, sired by DU KE 

RHUE II, out of ST. CLOUD’S STAR OF 








For Sale 
May 15th, 


CHAS H. JACKSON, Forked River, N.J. 
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FOR SALE 


First Class Selection Broken Gordon, Llewellin, English Laverack and Irish 
Setters, Pointers, Beagles, Coon, Cat and Fox dogs. 


No. 1—Gordon Setter, male, well-bred, three years old, very best type and color, with papers to register: 
grouse and woodcock dog; excellent nose; slow, close and careful; stanch on birds and a bird finder; 
sometimes; sometimes he retrieves; $350.00; house and car broken. 

No. 2—Blue Belton Tan-Ticked Setter. male, past four years old, bench type, registered, 
close, high head, good nose; stanch and nice retriever;ubedient; house and car broken; $400.00. 

No. 3—Llewellin Setter, male, past three years old, heavy black saddle, white legs and marked with tan; close, 
careful, excellent nose; like a cat on his birds; sure, Knows how to find and handle them; does not retrieve; 
points dead, $350.00. 

No. 4—Blue Belton, part Laverack and part Liewellin Setter, three years old, 
hard hunter, excellent nose, great bird finder; stanch and excellent retriever; 
No. 5—Pure Blue Belton Laverack Setter, male, bench show type, very 
and a bird finder, but needs a man to handle him and shoot over 
man; $200.00; five years old. 

No. 6—Black and White, male, coming two years old; 


a true 
points dead 


one of best searchers; 


bench type fleld quality; close and 

house and car broken; $400.00. 
handsome dog, well-bred, very obedient, 
him; a rare dog for the right kind of a 


fine dog for age; hunts fine and handles birds well; not 


gun shy; $150.00. 

No, 7—Llewellin Setter, bitch, near two years old; black, white and tan; very birdy; points small birds all 
day long; has done some nice work last season; just bred to my good dog, Grouse Bobbie; the litter will more 
than pay for her; $125.00. 


No. 8—Llewellin Setter, 
fine grouse and woodeock 
every-day dog; $200.00. 
No. 9—Handsome Gordon Setter, male, year old: 
one of the rare Gordons left of the day; $150.00. 
No. 10—Litter sister to above dog; of same type and quality; 


medium size; black, white and tan; 
works to gun at all times, 


bitch, four years old, 
setters living; 


one of the most wonderfully 
according to cover; a real shooting dog and 
pointing and handling birds in fine style, true to type and blood; 


a hard one to beat or even equal; $150.00. 


No. 12—Pair fine Liver and White Pointer Pups, male and female; past three months old; out of Broom Hill 
Proctor, son of the imported ne champien, Broom Hill Dan. The dam of pups is well broken, registered; pups 
are hard to beat; male, $65.00; female, $50.00. 

No. 13—Irish Setter, bitch, coming two years old, partly broken, loves the gun and to hunt: all she needs is rar kitted 


over her; dark red; very handsome, well bred; here is a bitch that will make a wonder with experience, $100 

No. 14—Several English Setter Puppies, black and white, some orange and white, some black, white 9 ‘tan; 
out of the very best stock I have broken and of registered blood; females, $40.00; males, $50.00, while they last. 
No. 15—Five-year-old. part Hound, Airedale and Bull; medium size, as strong as a lion; one of the best combination 
dogs living on coon, cats and squirrels; true as steel and every-night dog; great trailer and tree dog; $65.00. 

No. 16—Black, white and speckled, straight-legged Beagle, bitch, two years old; never a better one lived as a starter 
and trailer; an every-day dog; the kind everybody likes to own; $50.00. 

No. 17—Black, white and tan, male. straight-legged Beagle, with some Walker blood mixed in him; a rare rabbit 
and fox dog; three years old: never bother a fox unless put on track or in middle winter time when he is hunted 
on foxes steady; more than sixty foxes killed ahead of him last two winters; $65.00. 

No. 18—All dogs, except puppies, guaranteed over distemper and in sound, healthy condition. Buying a dog over 
distemper is half the buy. My prices have dropped in rating with all other prices. These prices hold good only 
till November 1, 1921. All papers in full with each dog, except hounds. Many of the dogs are registered, and rest 
are eligible to registration. No dogs shipped on trial. All dogs can be seen at kennels on game in fields if an 
appointment is made three days in advance by telegram. 

If all information seekers receive no replies, it will be because I am too busy to write letters. I breed the best, 
and wish them to go into the hands of the heat aportsmen Many people send letters and give no address. Please 
don’t overlook this! Birnps ARE A BANNER CROP THIS SBASON. 


Wire me at Lackawaxen, Pa. Write me Shohola Falls, Pa. 
R. R. Station, Lackawaxen, Pa. 


GEO. RYMAN, BREEDER and TRAINER HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


CAhat Kind of a Dog Do You Aant 
For Sport, Tatchdog, Companion? 


Everp breed the country affords at sensible prices. Satisfaction in 





dog buying reduced to a certainty. Buping from us gives additional 


Security that pour purchase is all that it is represented tobe. Write 
us stating pour requirements. Dogs shipped to all parts of the world. 


De Olde Dog Kennels 


3545 Boston Post Road, New Pork Citp 
Showroom: 1176 Madison Ave., Cor. S6th St., New Bork City, Telephone Lenox 669 





The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. 
registered stock. Puppies, 
trained dogs. 


Rare Opportunity 


I offer four male puppies whelped May 18th and 
sired by my imported dog, Loc Garmain Tra, ex 
my imported bitch, Loc Garmain Erin. These 
two dogs are grand specimens, the very best I 
could procure in Ireland. Puppies $50.00 each. 
Fine, big, strong puppies. I guarantee them, 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 


AT STUD 


Caim Terit 
BROC of 
MERCIA 


(14 POUNDS) 


Propertyof 
Mrs. Payne Whitney 
Broc combines the good points of his grandparents, 
Champion Skye Crofter and Champion Langley 
Tiggy. Wheaten in color, with dense black ears 
and mask. Fee $25 


Also Champion Ardshead Gillie Cam and Green- 
| tree Inverness Mac. 


ISAAC BLACK, Greentree Kennels 


(The most successful Cairn Terrier Kennels in America) 


Phone, Manhasset 361 Manhasset, N. Y. 


CHOW CHOWS 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
Queens Boulevard and Jefferson St., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y, 
Offer their Famous Champion Red and other prize 
winning Chows at the Stu 
Puppies from Celebrated iedanlens For Sale. 
Inspection of kennels invited. (15 minutes by Motor from New 
York—Queensborough Bridge). Address all communications 


Manager: PERCY C. STODDART 
*Phone, 2761 Jamaica 


Bainbridge’; FAMOUS Chows—The Home of Champions 
R. S. WALSH, Proprietor 


I breed workers from 
youngsters and 



































Four Bainbridge-bred Chow Chow Puppies, 3 


months old. 
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LINE BRED SHEPHERDS 


(POLICE DOGS) 
Our latest and spectacular 
showing success 
and completion of 


Best dog in show, any breed, 
his championship, by 


Ch. Sibo von der Munz 


a 
Barnstable, Mass., August 30. 

| Choicest Blood Linvs Our Foundation, Scientifically 

Line Bred Pups Our Product Our dogs have won 


more than Two Hundred First and Special Prizes 
under twenty-two different judges. Our puppies are 
conspicuous in the Show Ring. Book orders ahead 
Seven imported sires of the rarest International 


Champion strains at stud 


| 
| 
| REX OEN-BELCARZA KENNELS | 
Dept. B. 17 East 42nd St. Tel. Murray Hill 4013 
Snow anp Stcp KENNEL, BreepInc KENNEL, 
Princeton, N. J. Islip, Long Island 











IMPORTED and CHAMPION 


Shepherd Dogs 


(POLICE DOGS) 


JOSELLE KENNELS 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Owner 
Address all communications to 


LEWIS S. WORDEN, Manager 
ELKINS PARK, 


The wonderful excellence and unprecedented successes 
of Mr. Widener’s Shepherd Dogs have become the 
topics of America and Europe. The Joselle Dogs 
have been purchased and bred with the greatest pos- 
sible care and supervision. They represent the results 
of very many generations of careful selection on the 
part of the leading breeders of the world. To breed 
from the Joselle Shepherd or Police Dogs is to breed 
from the best. and the best is always the best and 
ever satisfactory. The Joselle Dogs are kept under 
the best sanitary conditions imaginable. Inspection 
of the dogs and the kennels may be made by appoint- 
ment 

Young stock of the most worthy lineage may be 
booked ahead; but no cheap or inferior puppies are 
kept or considered at any time. 


JOSELLE KENNELS, ELKINS PARK, PA. 


PA. 














Wonderfully Line- bred 


Shepherd Dog Puppies 
POLICE DOGS 


Sire: International Champion Joselle’s Dolf 
von Dusternbrook, Grand Champion of Germany, 
1919: Austria, 1920; winner W. K. C. Show, New 
York, 1921. The only dog with the Sieger title to 
leave Germany. 

Dam: Leni’s Wonder (by 
f the imported and wonderfully 
Leni Yokel, imported by Mr. Benj. Throop). 

This is the finest line-breeding to be had, as 
Sire and Dam are grandchildren of International 
Champion Apollo von Hunenstein. Price $250 
upward. 


R.W. TAUSKEY, P.O. Box 112, Wyckoff, N. J. 
OLD CHURCH FARM KENNELS 


HANOVER, N. 
Proprietor: Mr. A. L. Dickerman, Jr., 42 a New York City 


Champion Bero out 
trained bitch, 





tates fs Peapod te SHEPHERD DOGS ‘se 
Here may be obtained Stud Dogs, Brood Matrons and 


Puppies of the greatest promise and choicest lineage. The 
whelps being raised in the open country and with unlim 
ited exercise and sound feeding grow into invaluable and 
beautiful animals for exhibition, home and automobile pro- 
tection purposes. State requirements. Inspection invited. 
Manager, Chas. Williamson 


Field and Stream—October, 


|they are called here) is of especial in- 
terest, not only because it consists of this 
year’s champions of the two sexes, but 
for the reason that both are closely re- 
lated. They are half sister and brother 
and were produced through, or by, emi- 
| nent collateral family-breeding from the 
result of the so-called Horand strain. A 
| recent and extended article in Sportblatt, 
written by Mr. Fahrreis, of Frankfort-on- 
Maine, concludes with the remarks that 
the student, after surveying the pedigrees 
or blood combinations of the ancestors of 
Mr. Brady’s new dog and bitch, will 
realize the deliberate breeding theory that 
has produced and will produce champions, 
if properly applied. These two champions, 
Ehrich and Anni, are declared to be the 
zenith of 25 years’ scientific breeding, and 
crown the work of deep-thinking German 











The Prize Shepherd bitch, Siwanoy Alma von 


Winterberg and whelps. Owner: Sumner R, 


Hollander. 


The importations of this 
breed of dogs continue, and only recently 
while visiting the combined ownership 
kennels at Princeton, N. J. and Islip, L. L., 
known gs the Rexden-Belcarza and the 
property of Messrs. Cleveland and Tewks- 
bury, quite seventy of the variety were 
looked over, among them some excellent 
and new arrivals; also really won- 
derful whelps born aboard ship in mid- 
Atlantic. 


POINTER’S CHEST, ACTION, ETC. 


ECENTLY, we made some remarks 

anent the make and shape of the 
pointer’s body—the carcass that shall best 
fit the bird dog for work. Since then a 
valued contribution has been received re- 
garding the chest or thorax of the pointer 
from a_ subscriber, George W. Finch 
Smith, probably the largest and quite the 
most successful owner of field trial 
pointers in Africa. He breaks his own 
dogs at his far-away (from New York) 


dog brecders. 


place, Hanglip, Zaaiplaats, P. O. Sterk- 
water, Northern Transvaal. Mr. Smith 
writes as follows: 


Perhaps the most important point to consider 
in the selection of a pointer is: the shape of his 
thorax or chest, as the thorax is the engine 
room, or operating theatre, so to speak, of the 
animal, and on its powers of expansion and 
elasticity depends the dog’s capability to stand 
excessive strain and endurance. 

It is a very common error to think that the 
chest must be broad to give great room for the 
heart to work in; it is more as the lung cham- 
ber we have to consider it. 

The most correct shape for speed and en- 
durance is the deep, oval formation as observed 
in the greyhound and racehorse, and need only 
be sufficient for stability. A chest of this shape 
is capable, when the animal is fully exerted, of 


assuming a spherical form, and by such giving 
double the room for the heart and lungs to 
work in. 

Besides an animal with this formation of 


chest only inspires sufficient air in respiration to 
sustain the body when at rest, and hence does 
not fatten on an excess of oxygen as in the 
case of the bulldog and draught horse. 

A chest form which is almost a sphere, is 
often observed in animals where weight is essen- 





tial. This formation is capable of very little 
expansion on exertion, as it is always at, or 
ibout, its full capacity, and in respiration in- 
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spires a 
necessary 
weight. 

A pointer’s elbows should have 
and not project outward; the shoulder blades 
must work freely and be parallel with the 
breast bone. Projecting elbows sometimes give 
a prettiness of action, as seen in many Hackney 
horses, but the cause tends to reduce pace and 
staying powers, besides placing the leg in a 
position where it cannot so well bear weight 
as if it were parallel with the breast bone. 
Therefore, depth of chest is the best deter 
mining feature for a pointer dog’s pace and en- 
durance, as his species is not required for 
draught purposes or in any way where weight 
is necessary, but only to carry himself with the 
greatest ease and to stand strain and endure for 
long hours. 

The abdomen must be of good storage capacity, 
the ribs wide and deep in proportion to his 
work, i.e., the express train burns more fuel 
than the ordinary one. 

Now, having selected a thorax where the 
greatest amount of power can be developed and 
an abdomen in proportion, we must next have 
limbs capable of the strain imposed and ar- 
ranged at the best angles to endure that strain. 

dog’s head must be left to the selector’s 
own intelligence, as intelligence expresses itself 
in both man and* dog; at the same time, there 
are fashions and type which we are all more 
or less slaves to, but these types unfortunately 
do not always produce a uniform amount of 
intelligence and ability, therefore our success in 


far greater amount of 


oxygen than is 
for sustenance, 


and leads to fat and 


lenty of room 


selection must be through intuition, in other 
words: our artistic perception moulds our per- 
fect dog. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
- MAN-HUNTERS 
Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 
The writer has been trying to locate some 
real English man-hunting bloodhounds. Will you 
kindly put me in touch with some of eee 


Pure-bred or half-bred English and 
American bloodhounds may be _ obtained by 
writing to the head wardens of some of the 
penitentiaries in the South. Otherwise it will 
be hard to get the sort of dogs of the breed 
you now want. German Shepherd or Police 
dogs are fairly plentiful, and excellently trained 
dogs and bitches of this breed may be obtained 
by consulting the present and former advertis- 
ing columns of Fretp AND STREAM. The 
“shepherd” dogs are hunted on the lead, have 
first-class noses, follow the trail silently, and 
are keener when up to their quarry than the 
ordinary English bloodhound. There are public 
trainers of police dogs.—Eb. 


ANs.- 





COLOR OF LLEWELLIN SETTERS 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

Please tell me the correct markings of pure- 
bred Llewellin setters. Do the pure-bred ever 
have lemon or tan spots; also what is the cor- 
rect marking for pure-bred English setters? 
What is the official or recognized place of reg- 
istration of setters? 


i; L. W. 

Ans.—Llewellin setters and English setters 
are to all intents and purposes one and the 
same thing. It is only in America that the 
Llewellin setter or strain of setters, is desig- 
nated as such. We are always inclined to 
think that black and tan markings are some- 
what typical in the Llewellin blood. The Eng- 
lish setter is black and white ticked, with 
large splashes and more or less marked with 
black, known as blue belton; orange and white, 


ticked as in the blacks and blues; liver and 
white, ticked in similar manner; black and 
white with tan markings; orange and lemon 
with white ticks; black and white; liver and 
white. Pure white, black, liver and red or 


yellow are occasionally seen but not desirable. 
The Field Dog Stud Book, 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., makes a_ specialty of reg- 
istering Llewellin setters. If your setter has 
to be exhibited at bench shows, he or she must 
be listed or registered at the American Kennel 
Club., 221 Fourth Ave., New York.—Eb. 


BOOKS ON DOGS 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 
Please refer me to one or two good books 


on all’round bird dog training suitable for a 
gift to an amateur. Do you know of any 
specialist work on the bloodhound? 

—. 


Ans.—The Amateur Trainer, $1 from this office 
post prepaid, will be just the book for your 
friend. The Bloodhound by Edwin Brough, price 
65 cents, may be obtained from Morgan’s Supply 
House, London, Ontario, Canada.—Ep. 


FRENCH SPORTING GRIFFONS 


Editor Frecp anp STREAM: 

Will you kindly give me a slight description 
of the French Griffon? We have one of these 
dogs at the Clove Valley Club and am watching 
his performance in the field. Has this breed 


— 
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SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


1 have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams that — natural-born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood, 





lowa 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


‘ Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines]118 West 31st Street, New Y 


$3 FOR SALE 33 


SIX ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
TWO MALES AND FOUR FEMALES 
Direct descendents from America’s best stoek; on the 
sire’s side from Meadowview and Mallwyd strain, on the 
dam’s side from the —- Sir Roger de Coverly strain. 
These puppies were whelped July 2, 1921. Price—Males, 
$65.00; females, $50.00 each. For full information write 
J. C. CRESSMAN 
4 Gibson Place Elizabeth, N. J. 


Hounds ana Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Plooded 
sman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $2.00 per Year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F. S., Decatur, Illinois 
The Champion Name--On 


Collar identifies him. Give 
measurement and name. 

Collar No. 8A _ % inch $1.60 
Heavy No. 8B 1% inch 2.00 
Collar Lock T5e 
Heavy No. 10B 1% inch 1.75 


Lettering 3c a letter 


Humane Muzzle & Supply Co. 
12 Pear ISt. Boston, Mass. 


Cocker Spaniels for Sale 


Both Puppies and Mature Dogs 


Suitable for show or field purposes. No dog excels the 
Cocker for the home. Spry, affectionate, and faithful. 
We have blacks, reds, and on -colored. What kind do 
you want? We must have i 

Nomid Chief Crow, A.K.C. ‘70059, at stud. Solid black. 
The son of a champion. Inquiries solicited. Firearms and 
Sporting Goods Catalog sent on request with stamps. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO.,96 Chambers St., New York City 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
236 WEST 42D STREET 


Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz, cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish setters, Airedales, Irish terriers, 
giant St. Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, French 
and English bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; 
visit our kennels and convince yourself; all kinds of 
stud dogs on hand; safe shipment anywhere; always 
open. 236 West 42d, New York. Phone Bryant 2714. 







































H.D.WELSH 
MAYPORT, PA. 


Offers some fine Rab- 
bit, Fox and Coon 
Hounds, reasonable 
prices. Broken. Partly 
Broken and _ Pups. 
All healthy, country- 
raised stock. 


Photos for 
Twenty-five Cents 

















Thoroughly Broken Beagle Hounds 


Guaranteed good hunters 
and not gun shy. Stamp. 
WARREN HENDERSON Downingtown, Pa. 


COONHOUNDS and 


Combination Hunters 
Free trial allowed. Send for price list 


The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels 
SELMER, TENNESSEE 
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Paul Rainey’s Famous Foxhounds 


Unprecedented Sale of Stock from Universally Known and World-Wide Hunted Foxhounds 


Tippah Kennels, Cotton Plant, Miss. 
Breeders of Trigg and Walker Crosses 


Some time ago I purchased from Mr. 
and all, 
them all over the world. 


Trigg his entire pack of foxhounds, stud dogs, brood bitches 
I have been a breeder and hunter of these hounds for almost twenty years and have hunted 


There has been more game killed with my pack of Trigg hounds than any other pack in the universe. 
I have a limited number of puppies by my best dogs, also some grown hounds and bitches for sale. 


All Guaranteed by me, Paul Rainey 


Pups at weaning time, twenty-five dollars each. 
good ones, one hundred dollars each. 


Six months to one year, fifty dollars. 


Guaranteed 


Tippah Kennels—Cotton Plant, Miss. 








sTUD 
The Prize~winning a Terrier Dog 











ROSEMERE SENSATION 
(By ROMANY BISHOP ex ARGYLE JEANNIE,) 
Property of W. J. Hutchinson, Esq. 
ROSEMERE SENSATION is a black dog, highly 
characteristic of his breed, of undeniably superior lineage, 
and a most successful sire of puppies with correct heads 

and dark eyes. Address: 
BERT HANKINSON, Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Young Stock occasionally for Sale. 


WOULD be pleased to condition your 

old dog or train your young pointers and 

setters for Fall shooting. Best training 

grounds on the Continent. Lots of quail 

and light vegetation permits early Fall work. 
GRADY W. SMITH 

Tel. Office, Nesbitt, Miss. 





Love Sta., Miss. 








Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, 
mange and general debility. You will 







notice the difference after a few doses. Druggists 
or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





Coon Hounds—Rabbit Hounds 


Four- and five-year-old coon hounds, wide rangers, excellent 
strike, trail and tree hounds. Rabbit and foxproof. 
$85.00 and $100.00. Rabbit hounds two to four years. 
Not the sort that is usually offered, but hounds that go 
out in the brush, rout their own game and drive it 
until killed. $35.00 for the best ones. The quality of 
our hounds is known in every clime. 


“THE KY. HOUND KENNELS,” Crum, Ky. 


E. N. LINDSEY 

AMITE, LA. 
Has room for a few dogs to thoroughly train 
on quail. No man has better training grounds 
or more experience. I own no dogs and de- 
vote my entire time to dogs placed with me 
for training. Will be glad to furnish refer- 
ences. 








FOR SALE—Seven English Springer Spaniel Puppies 
2 males, 5 females- 
Their dam I imported 
and in whelp to Cham- 
pion Prince of Avon- 
dale, greatest of all 
Spriugers, owned by 
the Duke of Hamilton, 
Dam, Witch of the 
Cairnies. References: 
First National Bank, 
Fayette City, Pa, 


Mrs. J. W. MATHEWSON 
Box 123, Fayette City, Pa. 


WHITE COLLIES 


The true Aristocrat, the faithful companion, the born helper 








and work dog. They grace the most fashionable home, or 
they make a work dog worth any two men. My_ stock 
includes Imported GrEYsTONE WHiTE EMIGRANT blood, 
and several females of choicest lineage in U. S. A. and 


Abroad. Buy the kiddies a real live playfellow. Buy 


yourself a chum, a helper and a frien 


S. J. GREER, Breeder, Plentywood, Montana 








KILLS FLEAS 


Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. A_ Medicine 


e ~ p . for Every 


Ailment 
DOG BOOK 
Polk Miller’s famous Her geants 
pay egg he DOG MEDICINES 


on care, feeding an: 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chart and Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘*Tribute 
a Dog.”’ Write 
today for “i copy. 


POLK MILLERDRUG CO. 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES: and PUPPY BISCUITS 


are the best for all breeds. 
Write for samples and send @c for catalogue 
“Dog Culture”. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED Newark, N. J. 


Fishels’ Kennels, North Vernon, Ind. 


WILL SHOOT HEAVILY over all Dogs PLACED 
with them FOR TRAINING, 


READY to TAKE SIX DOGS for SOUTHERN 
BREAKING. 

TWO GOOD SHOOTING DOGS FOR SALE. 

Also for disposal ONE SETTER PUPPY . at $35. 


EX Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 


for Coon,Opossum, Skunk 



























posine , ete. he: game 
hounds, ral 

Airedales. a “a 

trained stock. 





Catalog ten cents” 


ee COVINDALE KENNELS 
Covington Tena. 


Your pointers or setters to train. 
WANTED Pre I have the game and I am well 
experienced in the business. I 


also have some nice bird dogs for sale that do 
fine field work, and if you want rabbit hounds 
I’ve got the goods—the kind that runs a rabbit 
until he’s killed. These dogs were raised here in 
the country and can stand the work. I will send 
to you on trial and you can judge for yourself. 


0. K. KENNELS § MARYDEL, MD. 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds ; also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial. purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. One-hundred-page, highly illustrated, instructive 
and interesting catalogue for fifteen cents stamps or coin 


HOUNDS — 


Some 6 months old—beagles—registered—sired by 

















Champion “Sapper,” $20.00 each. Three well-bred 
hounds. 9 months, will run this Fall—$15.00 and 
$20.00 each. 

HARLAN P. DUNCAN 
Hampton Hotel 2 Albany, N.Y. 
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Prepare for Your Next Trip 


By Consulting the 
Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 
edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 





Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 


CHAPTERS ON— 
Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 
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Camp and Trail 

Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and_ clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
glasses, dressing game. 
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Camp Cookery a 












Steaks 

Fire making, recipes for everything Reese 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, SStSis SSS 
. cs oI eee 

vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., LS SSeS 
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grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Woodcraft 


Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 
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‘Big Game Hunting 
Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, a 


field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


Rifles and Pistols 5 





Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight | 

adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, |2a22S= > 

small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, Bese S222 

cleaning rifle sights. ae te 
Sess Ross 

Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt Este Sass 








Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 
to FieLD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 








FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City - F. & S.—10-21 
Gentlemen: 
I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed is $3.00. 


Se wis bncassdee ed Seeanesesddededacsdecataws adn eentebeesbeecaal Py nT ee evens 


NN icin di ot neat cha tek nk Wek accede thee aaiciaitede asia ile dladaed sa le cds Teer 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subseription mail the coupon and proper amount and cheek which 
you want.) 





of dogs been a success in the field in compe- 
tition with setters and pointers? 
W. D. S. 


Ans.—There are five or more strains of the 
French Griffon, including the Boulet, Guerlain, 
Nivernais, Fauve de Bretagne and the Vendeen. 
The first is chestnut or dead leaf color; the 
second, white with orange or yellow patches; 
the third, tricolor, black, tan and brown; the 
fourth fallow, inclined to be red, and the fifth 
white with orange, white and wheaten, white 
and mouse grey, and with red or brown 


patches. Weights 56 to 65 pounds. Some 
have silky coats and others are wire-haired. 
Height, 23 inches. A rather coarse-looking 


dog with a sharp appearance and expression 
mild and intelligent. The  straight-tail is of 
medium length, well covered with hair but no 
feathering. The ears should not be too long 
and are covered with soft hair. The Boulet 
has a broad and round skull, long, broad and 
square muzzle with heavy moustaches. The 
Griffon probably was named after the bearded 
grifin or lammergeier. The Griffon has been 
run in competition in U. S. A. We have no 
records of his successes over other bird-dog 
breeds. Rather is the Griffon a shooting dog 
of great excellence, highly treasured by those 
who shoot over him, and a dog with great 
a and a long memory, it is claimed.— 
ED. 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
Editor of Firtp anp STREAM: 

Am considering purchasing an Trish wolf- 
hound. Where can I get a book concerning 
them? Could you tell me anything about their 
disposition, size at maturity and their reliability 
when withea child used to dogs, etc,.? 

tf Bw. ?. 

Awns.—Irish wolfhounds are scarce and ex- 
pensive. Like all dogs their tempers depend 
on the manner they are brought up; indeed, 
the Irish wolfhound is ordinarily as gentle as 
any other dog. Write to Our Dogs, Manches 
ter, England, regarding Capt. Graham’s mono 
graph on the breed. He practically resuscitated 
the double of the old and extinct Irish Wolf 
Dog by crossing the Scottish deerhound with 
the German boarhound or Great Dane. A first 
class specimen of the modern Irish wolfhound 
will stand 35 inches fair measurement at the 
withers, and weigh 150 pounds.—Ep. 


VALUES OF POINTERS 
Editor of Fietp anp STREAM: 
Shouldn’t I be able to get a first-class pointer 
puppy, 8 months’ old, for $50? 
I 


. I. 4. 
_ Ans.—He would be a good bargain at this 
time of the year.—Ep. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Editor of Fretp anp STREAM: 

For the benefit of myself as well as other 
sportsmen, will you please answer the following 
questions concerning the Springer spaniel? 

What differences are there between the 
Springer, Field and Clumber spaniels? In what 
respects, if any, is the Springer superior to 
the setter or pointer as a gun dog? Will the 

















The imported English Springer Spaniel, Beech- 
grove Duke, winner in U. S. A. and Canada. 
Owner: Highview Kennels, 


Springer point or does he rush in and flush 
game without warning as the spaniels I have 
observed invariably did? Will the Springer 
trail a moved rabbit to its refuge or will he 
merely pursue it a short distance? Why was 
“speaking to” or barking at game considered a 
fault by some of the old-time spaniel breeders? 
What is a fair price for a good Springer puppy ? 
Having treed a “partridge” or holed a rabbit 
does the Springer give tongue? 
BH. M.D. 

Ans.—The English Springer is a field or land 
spaniel and weighs around 40 pounds. The 
Welsh Springer is somewhat smaller. He 
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RAISE. SILVER FOX »¢ 
S, TRAPPERS, 


BUWE PRINT 
OFFUR?* 
RANCH 


“a F-W. 30th St. 
J.P. DUFFUS;Siiver Fo aT Hee Yok 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any other livestock raising. Stands 
strictest investigation. Recom- 
mended by Government. Four 
different plan. One will suit you. 
Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


Registered Silver F FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, Boston, 
1919, 1920. Nineteen ribbons and seven cups. 


UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS | 
**Borestone Loavni 96”’’, International Champion 
** Borestone Reid 9645”, Grand Champion, Montreal 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 75 Kenwood, Brookline, Mass. 


Get Into the Game 


Silver Fox Ranching 


Biz moneyinit, Wehave Five 
Plans;one of them willinte 
you, Shares selling at $50, bu 
you can get into the business 
ou payment of $10 per share 
cash, and $5 per share per 
month, Write for particulars. 

REAT NORTHERN FUR RANCHING 
ASSOCIATION, Inc., Room 4, First 
National Bank Bidg. Greenville, Pa. 


Dollars in in Hares 


We supply guaranteed high grade 
stock and buy back all you raise at 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair, and 
pay express charges. Blg profits. Use 
back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Con- 
tract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


Standard Food & Fur Association 
401R Broadway New York 


SILVER Pros A GOLD MINE 
Other furs have fallen off in 
4 value, but Silver Fox fur 

holds its own, Get a pair and 
? start a ranch of your own, or 
| let us raise them for you and 
be assured a big and steadily 
increasing income. Let us 
send you interesting govern- 
ment bulletin and complete 
information. You will be 
under no obligation if you 
will drop a line to 


EDWARD JOEHRENDT, 222 East Huron St., Chicago 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE 


America’s Premier Foxhound Publica- 
tion. Courage of the wolf; speed of the 
coyote; cunning of the fox and endurance 
of the hound featured in its pages. Price 
$2.00 per year. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL STUD BOOK 


under the direction of expert breeders and 
recognized authorities. 


THE CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
210 revert Bldg. Lexington, Ky. 
NE w NEW! 

The Gundog-Training Collar 


“TRAIN O” 


(Imported) 

For German Shepherd, Guard, Hunting, Companion 
and other Dogs. The Best Police and Bird-Dog Train- 
ing Collar ever known. Beautiful appearance; easily 
cleaned; greatest efficiency. Approved by Military and 
Police officials. It is without competition because of its 
peculiar construction. 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. 
A leader and check collar in one. By mail postpaid, $2.50. 

Jeo. Ryman, Shohola Falls, Pa., the celebrated Shoot- 
ing-Dog breaker, writes: “The | three Traino Collars 
arrived safely, They are O. K.” 

Sole Agent for United States of America and Canada 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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gives tongue just as he finds game and when he 


flushes or moves it. A Clumber is mute. The 
Springer does not stand on game like a setter; 
he springs it—hence his name. The Springer 


should, indeed, drive into thick under- 
growth where a setter cannot—or will not— 
go. The Springer is a natural hunter, and 
should be broken to keep within the limits of 
the killing range of the gun. He should drop 
to shot and hand; free from chase; a close, 
fast worker, retrieving tenderly fur and feather; 
land or water. He should be fearless in re- 
gard to water or thickest covert. When he 
“opens” the bark is only a yelp or two; you 
can easily see from his “feathering’’ or tail- 
movement when he is near game or where game 
has recently been. He is, in short, the all- 
round and useful dog for covert shooting or 
wild fowl shooting. He should be stopped from 
chasing fur. Why disturb other game when 
there will be no chance to shoot? You will 
probably find the same rabbit later on. Yes, 
a Springer will speak to a game bird up a tree. 
If you will visit any of the select art shops 
in New York, where old and valuable prints 
or paintings are to be seen, you will observe 
the style of old-fashioned big, liver, or orange 
Springer spaniels as used by generations of 
shooting men. Prices of Springer puppies will | 
be from $50 up.—Ep. 


must 


SPAYED BITCHES 
Editor of Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have an Airedale bitch over 2 years old 
and sired by a champion, She has never yet 
come in season, Is it customary for breeders 
to give any guarantee that a bred bitch will 
whelp her puppies or that a young bitch will 
breed? Some people are honest enough when 
solicited for prices of young bitches to say that 
they only sell spayed bitches. 

u.. & &. 


Ans.—Your bitch is quite one year over the 
time she should have been proud. Have her 
examined by a veterinarian and see if there 
has been an incision made in the neighborhood 
of the belly or flank. If so she in all prob- 
ability has been spayed. It is not customary 
for sellers to guarantee a served bitch to have 
whelps in that particular litter; but he can 
warrant her as a breeder if she has formerly 
had puppies. The best of bitches sometimes 
miss. No one can foretell whether a maiden 
bitch will breed or not. If a bitch is guaran- 
teed as perfectly sound, the law courts would 
probably hold that a spayed bitch does not live 
up to that warranty.—Eb. 





RHEUMATISM 
Editor of Fietp anp STREAM: 
I have an Airedale dog that is greatly trou- 
bled with rheumatism. He had distemper a few 
months ago. What can I do for him? 


2 ee 2 
Ans.—First give the dog two drachms of 
Epsom salts with twenty grains of cream of 
tartar as a drench in water. After the bowels 
have been relieved, give him ten grains of 
bicarbonate of potash daily.—Eb. 


RHEUMATISM AND CHOREA 


Editor of Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have a pure-bred Walker foxhound and he 
has complained all the summer about a foreleg— 
apparently from the elbow down. The last few 
lays he whines and howls with pain and seems 
to sort of jerk and shake. What shall I do 
with him? a ee 

Ans.—Evidently a case of acute rheumatism 
and perhaps chorea, which seldom is perfectly re- 
lieved or cured. See replies to R. H. T.—Ep. 








WANTS CORRECTION 


Editor of Firip AnD STREAM: 

I have a 9 months’ old setter. Have to 
keep her in a kennel, and when I turn her out 
she will kill and eat chickens. How can I make 
her quit? W. O. 

Ans.—Get a Traino collar as advertised, and, 
attaching to this a long cord, turn her out 
among chickens, and check her by stepping 
on the end of the cord. Also rate her well 
with the voice when she is among chickens 
(the collar being on and checked if necessary). 
Then reverse the collar and do not let her out 
without it. Red pepper can be put on or in a 
dead chicken. The collar and rating, however, 
should stop her wayw ardness. —Ep. 





Virginia Games 


Fancy Black-breasted, Red, 
Exhibition Games, 
Gamey Fighters, 
Several varieties of Pit Games 
Special inducements offered on 
shipments this Fall 


Green View Poultry Farm 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
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[The Mackensen Game Park 





| Wild Mallard. ....... $8.50 
| Black Mallard, Young, $10.00 pee — Fonte $15. < Ly 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 

birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 

serves and collections of fancy fowl. 

Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
FOR 


HEASANTS /°2,,, 
Golden, Silver, Amherst and Ringnecks 
Swan, Peafowl, Wild and 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices reasonable 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
0. W. Holton, Owner Middletown, N. J. 




















RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
ofallfowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios hatched last 
spring, $13.00 per trio between 
October Ist and January Ist, 1921. 


GEORGE W. MEANS { Vee 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina Wy 















Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 
We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
. S, and we warrant anything we ship. 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


LIVE DECOYS 


Another fine flock of trained, genuine English Call 
Ducks. Our ducks are small and tame and the 
easiest to handle, the best in the world, being 
used for the past quarter of a century with the 
greatest success. Would advise ordering early 
this season to save disappointment. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, St. Charles, Ill. 























WILD RICE 
Brings the Ducks 


Ducks come hundreds of miles 
to get Wild Rice and Wild 
Celery. NOW is the time to 


plant. Seeds ready for ship- 
ment, Write for prices and 
literature. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Dept. D 230 = Oshkosh, Wis. 








Decoys Callers Pure Bred 


nes. 00 > Pair rT hiio nee 


English Callers ...... $10.00 Pair—Trio........ 

SEVERAL BREEDS OF — WILD DUCKS AND 

CANADA a sup} Stamp for reply. 
Duck Book 25c. ail for Sale. 


Cc. BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 


FERRETS for Sale 


White or brown; large or small; either sex. 
Also trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds, 
skunk dogs, bird dogs. Also partly trained 
dogs. List free. 


J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, Ohio 


OAK DALE KENNELS 


Send your shooting dogs to North Carolina 
to be trained and come and shoot over them. 


We have more birds than ever. 
Address all communications to 


Richard A. Lewis 
ENFIELD 2: North Carolina 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
and guides found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 

The only resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 

We have, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 
past twelve months. 

Advertisers can secure space in this department at $10.00 per column inch. Forms close first of month preceding date of issue. 
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COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Forest and Averill Lakes . 

ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 
TWENTIETH SEASON 
CATCH THEM WITH A FLY 
Trout and Salmon 
All through September 
Partridge Shooting all October 

Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, 
Pickerel, Boating, Bathing, Tramping 


Five lakes, miles of streams and trails. Main camp, 
twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are proud 
of. Good old guides if desired. Famous mineral 
springs. Accessible to Boston and New York by rail 


Big Game Hunting 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Moose, Deer, etc., after September 
14th. Also bear and smaller game. 
Guides and complete outfits fur- 
nished. Trips may be arranged by 
wire. Write for particulars. 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 
New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 


EARLY HUNTING Fall Hunt; 
LATE FISHING funting 

These are the most beautiful months to spend your VACATION LAND 
vacation in the woods. Big Game and Birds 


F ISHING, HUNTING, CANOEING AND RECREATION Literature and timation on request to 


Passenger Traffic Department 
Particulars & Booklet Room No. 145 


McNALLY BROS. ASHLAND, MAINE Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Maine 
_——————————————— 


= erat 

Can accommodate a few hunters in one of the best deer Sp encer Lake Camps WE-SUI I = U ( ‘AM PS 
hunting parts of Maine. With an outlying eamp on ~ ‘ 

ge orn Pond » the fomews Sourdeahuak region, = ~ 4 ARE TAILED TROUT AND TOGUE. | Individual Log Camps situated in evergreen growth. 
the main camps in the Katahdin district, we command as | Situated 22 miles from railroad in a country that | Excellent fishing. Moose, deer and bear and small 
Md eed eg eer en et Mng, 2273 | has not been fished out. Many ponds and streams game plentiful. Numerous canoe trips. Vegetable 
where. Camps are build to insure comfort in the cold oe : 1 : trips. gets 
Fall hunting, being built this summer for that particular | Within short radius. - _ | garden, ice, rich milk, eggs, spring water, open 
purpose. Write for fuller details. Booklet and map on BEST OF DEER, BEAR AND PARTRIDGE | fires, telephone. Parties boarded and camps to let 
KIDNE one in ca hunting in their seasons. For booklet and rates. | to parties whe want to board themselves. 


m 
Rib, FON Calin Bane & CLMFORD Pom. | SPENCER LAKE CAMPS." Gerard, Maine end for Descriptive Booklet 


GUY P. RE ae Great Pond, Northern Hancock County, Maine 
() N T A R | () GRAND LAKE CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Me. 
P ; A sportsman’s camp run by a sportsman 
A vast new iand of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. I H E F I R S 
a from its immense pape in a ge ~~ fish, — and mee Northern 
mtario contains millions of acres ertile, arable lan it for mixed f arming which may be had One mile to Moosehead Lake on Moose River: 3 
vy on districts at 50 cents per acre and in others miles to station. Deer, trout and salmon, Open 
ready there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a Mey 1 D 1. Dail 1. telenh 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory, on to, ~~? bi - c mail, telep pone spring 
For free descriptive literature write heats Phang me “Rates $3 ibe de onde >, a 
H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA Pek a ‘ 


Hon. Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture WALTER H. MAYNARD, Proprietor 
Rockwood Kineo Station Maine 


or motor. Reliable references near you. 75 miles 
from White Mountains, 20 miles from Colebrook, 
N. H. No mosquitoes; no black flies and no hay 
fever. Garage. Open to October 15. 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr., Averill, Vt. 


















































Plenty of Game 


Deer - Partridge - Woodcock 


Warm camps, good food 
and competent guides 
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GREATEST IN THE U. S. 
IDAHO BIG GAME COUNTRY 


In the Selway Country and Paradise Pass, a wonderful 
trip for scenery, good camping places, lots of lakes, Elk, 
Deer, Mountain Goat, with fine fishing and plenty of 
Birds, Sept. 15 to Nov. 10. Entire trip with pack 
train and with experienced men, where you don’t camp 
twice in the same place. For further information address 
B. C. DECKER, KOOSKIA, IDAHO 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
PACKERS and GUIDES 


We take you in the best Game Country 
in the West. Fine Trout Fishing in 
July and August 


FERDINAND, IDAHO 


FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00, 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


BEAR, LION, CAT 
No closed season, no bag limit 
DEER AND TURKEY 
October ist to November Ist 
THEY ARE HERE FOR YOU—BETTER GET ‘EM 
J. W. ROBINSON, Big Game Hunter and Guide 


59 Summit Avenue, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


On Shinnecock Bay 


Either point or Battery shooting. Live duck 
and goose decoys. Good board and accom- 
modations. Apply for rates 


F. J. CAFFREY, Phone 29J., 
‘‘New Inlet Channel Bass’”’ 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet or Little 
Beach for your next Channel Bass. Any other 
kind of salt-water fishing you want. Tackle and 
bait for sale. 


Furnished Bungalow and Apt. For Rent 


Cc. E. GERHARD, BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
Telephone, Beach Haven 62 


FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and six 
pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good canoe- 
ing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine 
spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request, a conveyance will 
meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


Camps To Let 


Furnished except Blankets and Linen $15 
to $30 per week. Deer hunting a special- 
ty. Competent Guides are obtainable. 


G. E. CAMP 
Adirondack House Indian Lake, N. Y. 


A Real Hunting Camp for Real Hunters 
Bear Mountain Camp on Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co.,N. Y. 


has proven to be the camp. for big bucks, real camp life, 
ypen fireplaces, best equipment, and good eats. It has 














GOODGROUND, L. I. 














long been owned and managed by the guide, J. M. Balder- 
son, who knows and understands the needs of the hunters. 
Situated in the heart of the best- hunting region in the 
North Woods Deer, partridge. duck and some bear. 


Outlying hunting camps. Write for new booklet and rates. 


Mr. Huntsman 


Here is the place. A brand new camp, every- 
thing modern, in the Adirondacks —called 
Sunny Pond Camp. Deer, Duck, Partridge 
etc. Surrounded by State Land. Address: 


S. SPAIN Benson Mines, N. Y. 
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The Valley Ranch 


BROOKS & LAROM 
Valley, Wyo. via Cody 


WING to weather con- 
ditions, the hunting 
season of 1921, opening Sept. 
15, will insure record heads 
for elk, moose, sheep, deer, 
antelope, grizzly, etc. 
Valley Ranch _ shortest distance 
from heart of Big Game Country. 
Fully equipped pack outfits and 
licensed guides. 


The time is short— wire today 

















ABERDEEN VILLA 


Charmingly located in Siskiyou Mountains of 
Southern Oregon. Wild game in abundance, such 
as Deer, Bear, Cougar, Coyotes, Grouse, Quatl and 
Pheasants. Salmon fishing on Rouge River; moun- 
tain trout. The Villa is open year around (to 
the sportsman only). Licensed guide. Saddle and 
pack horses. Write for particulars and folder. 


ABERDEEN VILLA Kerby, Ore., R.R. 1-55A 


SPORTSMAN wants comfortable hotel 
or ranch accommodations for next Fall 
and Winter along the Mexican border in 


warm, dry climate, say Arizona or New 


Mexico. Write HENRY VOSS 
27 William Street, New York 


SHOOTING PRIVILEGES 


Accommodations for two gentlemen at a_ time. 
5,400 acres preserved plantation shooting. Guide, 
saddle horses, dogs and exclusive shooting. Lots 
of birds. Congenial surroundings. Location ideal. 
Rate $150.00 per person, per week. 

Barlow, Miss. 


Write Mrs. ADELAIDE FAILE 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


Southern Winter Home 


TO LEASE FOR WINTER MONTHS 


Modern home, furnished, with beautiful spacious 
grounds overlooking Winyah Bay, 5% miles from 
Georgetown, S. . One of the most picturesque 
places on the Carolina Coast; 233 acres. Great 
live oaks hung with Spanish moss and an avenue 
of japonicas and azalias lead to a modern house of 
13 rooms. Garage and outbuildings. Saddle 
horses; fine hunting grounds, duck, deer, turkey, quail 
and other game. For full particulars a. Owner, 
* Belle Isle Plantation, Georgetown, 





























HUNTING PARTIES 


Conducted by expert guides equipped at 
ranch in the famous Jackson’s Hole Game 
Country, from Sept. 15th to Nov. 5th. Elk, 
Moose, Deer, Bearand Mowntain Sheep. For 
rates and details write Hammond & Bispham, 
White Grass Ranch, TetonP. O., Lincoln Co., 
Wyoming. Telegrams via Victor, Idaho. 











Federal survey shows there are 5,000 
Elk in Sun River Canyon, Montana 


SHOTS GUARANTEED 


to parties wiring or writing for guides and pack outfits 
before Oct. 1. Wildest big game country in 

Mountains, We have biggest and best now & outfits in 
Montana. Deer season opens Nov. 1; ELK season opens 
Oct. 15. Important to be in Canyon day season opens. 


pe SUN P+ te BIG GAME Tourist Bureau 
P. O. Box Great Falls, Mont. 








Bear Hunting with Dogs 


Deer and Elk in Season 


Make your arrangements now for your fall hunt. I will 
book one or two more parties for this fall’s hunting and 
can furnish any sized outfit you wish. Licensed guides 
that know the country and the game like you know your 
home town. Your choice of Idaho or Montana to hunt in. 


L. T. HOLLIDAY, Anaconda, Montana 





WILSON’S CAMP 


On Indian Lake, Adirondacks 


A beautiful mountain resort of over thirty acres situated on the shores of one of the wildest and 


most picturesque lakes of the North Woods. 


overlook the lake and mountains. 


Fishing, hunting, canoeing, tennis, mountain climbing. 
Fine sandy bathing beach exclusively for the guests of the camp 


All rooms, tents and cottages 


Refined surroundings, comfort, high-class table. 


Terms $20.00 and up per week. Booklet. 


| ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietor 


Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 

















HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 
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Is This a Sporting Proposition? 


You are the judge. Your money will be promptly refunded if you say that the 
issues of OUTERS’ RECREATION which we are now publishing are not 
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Among the Experts Who 
Write for 


OUTERS’ RECREATION 


Are 


Fishing 
Will H.” Dilg 
Sheridan R. Jones 
B. F. Wilder 
O. W. Smith 
Larry St. John 
Van Campen Heilner 
Edward C. Cave 
W. O. C. Ellis 
W. L. Brann 


Guns and Hunting 


Maj. Townsend Whelen 

Capt. E. C. Crossman 

Lt. P. B. Jenkins 

F. E. Brimmer 

W. B. Haynes 

Gus Munch 

Charles L. Landis 

Col. Edward L. Munson 

Roy S. Tinney 
Camping and General 


Warren H. Miller 
Edwin L. Sabin 

Al Evans 

T. E. B. Henry 

Geo. W. Sutton, Jr. 
H. W. Pripps 

W. Livingston Larned 
Donald Hough 

Capt. H. P. Sheldon 
William F. Kirk 








~ 
OUTERS’ ~ 
RECREATION “Ww 
§ So. Clinton St., ~ 
Chicago, Ml. ag 


worth more to you than the little our special offer will cost you. 


your fellow-sportsmen have told us about our magazine. 
Notice the names of our feature writers. Send us $1.00 
with the coupon from this page. If, after one issue has 
reached you, you feel that the magazine is not up to speci- 
fications, let us know and your dollar will come sailing 
back to you. But you will like 


OUTERS’ RECREATION 


The Magazine that Brings the Outdoors In 


Five Months for One Dollar 


OUTERS’ RECREATION has published more 
stories and articles for anglers during the past year than 
any magazine of its class. Will H. Dilg’s prize contest 
for stories on “My Most Tragic Fishing Moment” is 
bringing in some of the most enjoyable reminiscences 
you have ever read. Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith 
and others are making OUTERS’ RECREATION the 
official clubroom of the angling fraternity. 


Hunters—big game, small game and bird hunters, 
all who love the feel of a properly balanced gun—con- 
sider OUTERS’ RECREATION as THEIR magazine. 
Only the most experienced hunters, the most famous gun 
and ammunition experts, are found between the covers of 
this magazine. Whether your shooting is done in the 
woods, in the blinds or at the traps you can encounter 
no authorities more interesting or practical than 
Maj. Townsend Whelen, Paul B. Jenkins and Capt. 
Crossman. 


Splendidly Illustrated— 
Better than Ever 


OUTERS’ RECREATION is the only outdoor 
magazine with a monthly department devoted especially 
to Automobile Camping. If you have a_ red-blooded 
liking for the out-of-doors, whether or net you have a 
“Lizzie” or one of her bigger brothers to lighten the 
portages, you'll enjoy this and the other camping articles. 
The “Kinks” department always contains practical, 
diagrammed suggestions from been-there sportsmen. 


OUTERS’ RECREATION stands for the inter- 
ests of all real sportsmen—for the things that you be- 
lieve in. With the interests of its readers behind it in 
scores of thousands it has backed desirable state and 
federal legislation, game refuges, fish propagation and the 
organization of sportsmen into local and state bodies. Its 
series of articles entitled “What Shall We Do to Save 
the Fish” has been welcomed throughout the country as 
an intensely practical contribution to the solution of a 
grave problem. OUTERS’ RECREATION directs its 
energies toward better sport for sportsmen—for you, your 
children and their children. Are you with us? 


~.. Your Dollar Will Hook a “Big One” 


he We do not hesitate to make this statement about OUTERS’ 


hy 


Gentlemen: 
Here’s my dollar 
five issues to 


Send your next 


RECREATION—the practical advice it will give you as to 
making, repairing and caring for your tackle and equipment 
will be well worth the “price of admission” to you or any 


other real sportsman. The pleasure and enjoyment it 


~ will bring you in addition will be net profit. Five 
~ } 


™ big twenty-five cent issues for one dollar, un- 
~ 


~ , 
“= der a money-back guarantee. If that’s a 


CANN oi inc cectedccnncdssnesescdeccsosscas . sporting proposition, tear off and sign 
iy the coupon and mail it with your 
SR iidinc diatantevcdabsathinnsdetaunerecetaderes ite dollar—now, before you f 
~ , you for- 
is , 
. . ~ get about it. 
I. cuicnbinestaxinecancdcees NI soso naan naa ea, 


i 


Read what 








What They Say About 
OUTERS’ RECREATION 





Has been for some time my 
favorite outdoor publication. 
-r. S. McC., Ga, 


We certainly look forward 
to every copy. I have a boy, 
15 years old, and he is just 
as crazy about it as I am. 

—G. H., Mich. 


I wouldn’t be without Outers’ 
on a bet.—H. D., Mich. 


I believe it furnishes a bet- 
ter variety of outdoor read- 
ing than I have found in any 
other magazine.—J. E, M., 
Minn. 


For a number of years I 
have read all of the outdoor 
magazines and cannot help 
feeling that Outers’ is the 
most complete publication of 


its kind.—C. F. H., Il. 


Well worth the money many 
times over. Would not be 
without it.—F. S., Wis, 


I have read them all, but none 
are like yours.—]. R. M., Pa. 


Best sportsman’s magazine 
published.—_W._ J. P., Ark. 
You have it all over the 
others.—E, F. N., N. Y. 

The best, most complete and 


all-around sportsman’s maga- 


zine.—P,. W. McF., Ill. 


Your book is the best one 
yet. I take five.—QO. H., Ind. 


The best among the _half- 
dozen sporting magazines I 
receive.—T. J. H., So. Dak. 
I can’t see how anybody who 
loves outdoors can get along 
without it.—H. S. B., Ill. 


A Few of Thousands of 


Similar Comments 
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SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE 
in Currituck Sound 


Season opens Nov. 1, closes Jan. 31 
Ducks, Geese, and also good Quail shooting. 
Guides, Batteries and full accommodations fur- 
nished at reasonable rates. Make application as 
far in advance as possible. Apply to 


Ss. G. SAWYER & SON, Currituck Co., Harbinger, N. C. 


GOOD BATTERY 
BLIND SHOOTING 


For Duck and Geese on Currituck Sound. 
Book dates ahead. Reference given. Write 


Je B. LEE Moyock, N. C. 
EUSTIS, LAKE CO., FLORIDA 


The dream spot of Florida’s lake region. Charming 
scenery, magnificent orange and grapefruit groves, on east 
shore of Lake Eustis. Unexcelled climate, balmy breezes 

fine drinking water, all public utilities, parks, wonde rful 
fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, two golf courses, fine 
social environment. Houses, bungalows, cottages, apartments 
to let. Best hotel accommodations. A trip to EUSTIS, the 
city of sunshine and happiness, will please you. Special 
service gratis to prospectivvisitors to Florida maintained at 
this office. A handsome booklet will be mailed upon request. 


BOARD OF TRADE, EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South. Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsman and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. I can promise you a_ long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance. 


F.E. Johnstone, Georgetown, P.O. Box 533, South Carolina 


CAMPS IN FLORIDA 


We have incorporated to build log cabin camps in Florida, 
and our first development is now well under way on east 
shore of Lake Apopka, near Orlando, and is third largest 
lake within the United States. Also the headwater of a 
chain of 300 miles of navigable lakes and rivers. We 
have other fine sites, and offer a limited number of shares 
in this project, which carries special privileges while at 
the camps. Get full particulars from 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE, Inc. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


White’s Game Preserve 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


November, December and January are the open months for 
Ducks, Geese, Quail and Snipe. Those who can be 
here November 1 this season will have splendid shooting. 
Alb the months are good. Food crop was never better, 
and we expect even better shooting than last season's. 
Make reservations as far in advance as possible. If in- 
terested in planting duck foods, write us. Best of refer- 
ences in all parts of America. 


FOR SALE Palmetto Island, South- 

port, North Carolina; 
Mouth Cape Fear River and Sea; five thousand 
acres; three-mile beach; surf bathing year round; 
finest fishing and hunting; original forest; pal- 
metto, magnolia, pines; rich land; no_ frost; 
climate good in winter as summer; deep harbor; 
ideal club or resort proposition; most beautiful 
place in America. 


PAUL CHATHAM, CHARLOTTE, No. CAROLINA 


Shoot Geese and Ducks 


on Currituck Sound, N. C. Season opens 
November lst. Make your dates ahead as 
we only take a limited number. 


Good accommodations ; prices reasonable 
Address 
LLOYD O’NEAL, Sea Gull, N. C. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Under Currituck’s new game law, allowing non- 
residents shoot afloat, the number of batteries 
are limited to 30 which insures a good bag, but 
necessitates making reservations in advance if 
you want to shoot Canvasbacks, Redheads and 
Geese with us next season. 

Shooting from Points, Blinds and Batteries 


HAMPTON LODGE, Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


References Furnished on Request 


SANDY POINT GUNNING CLUB 


KNOTTS ISLAND, N. C. 
F. L. WILLIAMS, Proprietor 


Located in the heart of the best Duck and Goose 
shooting of Currituck Sound. New game law, 
allowing non-residents to shoot afloat, which will 
increase the sport. Make reservation now. We 
breed and ship Canada geese, English call ducks 
and eggs. 



































Quail Shooting De Luxe 


In the famous Lee County, Florida 
—also— 

Turkey— Deer —Snipe— Ducks— Doves 
Quail season from November 20th until Febr uary 15th 
TURKEY AND DEER IN DECEMBER 
Trapshooting at all times for Ladies and 
Gentlemen—Fine Golf Course 
Excellent fishing all winter 
Tarpon taken every month in the year 
Finest winter bathing in Florida 


Send for a copy of the New Florida Game Laws 
Also for Booklet 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


Headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


South Carolina Hunting Club 


now being organized for the purpose of en- 
tertaining Non-Resident Sportsmen in South 
Carolina, 

Location to be in the same part of the 
State, and class of hunting to be the same 
as is enjoyed by the multi-millionaires who 
have invested millions of dollars for the 
privilege. 

Number of members to be limited, so as 
to insure plenty of sport for every member. 
Membership fee reasonable. 

For further information, write the 
Organizer, 


A. A. RICHARDSON 


Chief Game Warden of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
Special rates till January Ist 


Let Us Send You a Booklet 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA 


Going Hunting this Fall? 


You will find plenty of deer, partridge and bear, also get 
the sight of a moose. 
GRACE POND CAMPS 

17 miles from Jackman Station; 12 miles by auto to 
Parlin Pond, and 5 miles by trail. Privately owned for 
several years, but now open to the public. 

Clean, home-like cabins 

Pleasant surroundings 

OMER J. DUVAL, Prop., Jackman Station, Maine 
Keep this place in mind when planning your vacation. 
Write for terms. 


Are you planning a Hunting, Fishing, or 
Excursion Trip this Summer or Fall? 
We have mountain sheep, goat, moose, deer, 
black and grizzly bear in the best, unspoiled 
big-game country in North America. Pack outfit 


second to none in the west. Moderate rates. 
Write for our pamphlet. References on request. 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS 
Guides and Outfitters, Mountain Park, Alta, Can. 






































FREE HUNTING LICENSE 


to any sportsman who engages me to guide 
him for two weeks if he does not have op- 
portunity to shoot one or more big-game 
animals—moose, deer or bear. Open for 
booking October 15th to November 30th. 


R. G. SHAW, Reg. Guide 
Skiff Lake Canterbury, N.B.Canada 


BIG GAME HUNTERS 


In addition to our old and reliable hunting country we 
have spoon up a new one in the Sills Lakes and Grand 
Tet ions, Northern New Brunswick. Big GAME and 

ELLENT TROUT FISHING in season. Accommoda- 


tions for ladies. Write for rates, etc. Address: 
ALLEN & ESTEY 


Stone Ridge, York Co. 
N. B., Canada 


Mackenzie’s Camps 


on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. At- 
lantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout. Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ canoe trip. Moose, Deer and 
Bear Hunting. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Biggar Ridge, New Brunswick Canada 
Telegraph Address, East Florenceville, N. B. 














Rainsford Allen 
Manager 
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HUNTING and 
FISHING”B.C. 


We are in a position to send and 
equip big game and fishing parties 
for any part of the Province. Sev- 
eral new districts are now avail- 
able. No party too big. No party 
too small. 


Only white guides employed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S 
AGENCY OF B.C. 


701-729 VANCOUVER BLOCK 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST 


Big game hunting and fishing these inlets provide you 
with the best big game hunting and fishing that can be 
found on any coast. Easy to get at and inexpensive. Good 
white guides and trained bear dogs. can land you in 
the grizzly country in 24 hours from Vancouver this 
fall. I also take parties into the Lillooet and Cassiar 
hunting grounds. Write or wire 


FRED MANSELL 
Second & St. Patricks _N. VANCOUVER, B.C., Canada 


For Sale—Sporting Camps 


Best proposition in Maine. Baths and open fires 
in allcamps. Hardwood floors. Delco lights. Best 
bass fishing in the world; also trout, salmon and 
white perch. Deer, bear and bird shooting. Ideal 
location for club or school. Reason for selling: 
ill health of owner. Address 


SPORTING CAMPS, Field and Stream 


Splendid Game Preserve 


Beautiful plantation of 1,200 acres with river 

frontagee Well stocked with quail. Good duck 

shooting and fishing. Rare opportunity, 
Address: 


GEORGE McCORMICK 
GEORGETOWN : : : : SOUTH CAROLINA 


| “AKELEY” 



































The camera that photographed 
all the famous “‘Field & Stream’ 
movies mentioned on page 635. 


The only camera that makes 
possible the “‘getting” of such 
exceptional motion pictures. 


The ideal camera for 
the out-door man. 


AKELEY CAMERA, INC. 


244-250 WEST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen 


[ enclose a check for % to cover dues of $1 and sub- 
seription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at 
the expiration of my present membership). 

Price, including 
one year’s member- 

ship in American 


Regular 


Publication Subscription 


Price Game Protective 
Association 
Field and Stream —- — — — — &2.50 — — $3.00 
Michigan ee _-_-—-- - 1.50 - — 2.00 
Outdoer Life -_-—_—- = 2.00 = - 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation -—— 2.50 - 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Weekly - 3.00 - 3.50 
Draw circle around publication wanted 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew 


for one year from the expiration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcine authorities 


Lom 


4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their feelings. 
5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog 

7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by refusing to pur 


chase trophies ; ; i 
. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 


Dp 


Signed 


Address 
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It was a big day the first time 
you ever fired a shotgun. 


Where is Your Son 
going to Shoot? 


ANY a man remembers the day Dad 
got out the old shotgun to let Son look 
through the shining barrels. Not long after 
that he probably took you hunting with him 
for the first time. Then one day you went out 
and he actually let you shoot at a tin can. 


Remember how the can jumped when 
you hit it? And how the old gun made 
your shoulder and arm black and blue. 

And the day you got your first rabbit— 
that was some day. But that was then and 
this is now. Where do you take your boy to 
shoot? It isn’t like the old days. 

In the past the game has been neglected. 
The pot hunter did his best to kill indis- 
criminately. The owls and hawks, wild cats 
and tame cats, skunks and coyotes, all did 
their best, too. 

Theadvances of civilization are pushing the 
woods and the undergrowth protection from 
the country, and driving the birds away. 

Science and Engineering are draining the 
swamps and turning vast game havens into 
plowed fields. 

And now, thinking men realize that some- 
thing must be done to preserve the great 
sport of Hunting. 

The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion is working to perpetuate game and 
bring about better hunting. 

It is responsible for the Public Shooting 
Ground—Game Refuge Bill now before 
Congress. 

As a sportsman the fight is yours. Get 
with us on this thing. The magazines listed 
here are behind the movement. 

Join the Association and mail the coupon 
today. So that your boy shall know the 
hunting days you've known or wish you had. 
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CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 





Major Dooley Studying Effects 
of Cartridge Priming 


It is the priming that kills a 
rifles accuracy. The priming 
ordinarily used in rim-fire car- 
tridges causes the rifle bore to 
rust and pit. That gives the 
bullet a bumpy path from breech 
to muzzle and you can’t get ac- 
curacy under those conditions. 


Tests of every kind have 
proved that the recently devel- 
oped priming used in the famous 
N.R.A. 22s and all other US 


Rim-Fire Cartridges eliminates 
the chief cause of excessive pit- 
ting and erosion. 


Of course the rifle must be 
regularly cleaned as usual. 


Be good to your rifle. Shoot 
US Rim-Fire Cartridges regu- 
larly. Your scores will improve 
and your rifle will stay in good 
condition. 


Money back if you’re not sat- 
isfied. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: 
Cincinnati, San Francisco; 
Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James 
Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and 
Robertson Lead Co., 


Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co.,, 






















Like Re-charging a Gun 


UTTING a Colgate “Refill” Shaving Stick into the 


“Handy Grip” is as simple as slipping a cartridge 


inte a gun. 


The metal “Handy Grip” and Container last for years. 
When you need “Refills” buy them for the price of the 
soap alone. The soap itself is threaded to screw into 
the “Handy Grip,” and the small stub removed from the 
socket can be moistened and stuck upon the end of the 


“Refill.” There is no waste. 


Shave with Colgate’s and avoid the need of mussy 
rubbing in with the fingers. 1 he fragrant lather softens 
the beard by being worked up under the brush alone. 
It leaves your face cool and refreshed. 

We took the rub out of shaving originally in 1903. 

Colgate’s Shaving Stick not only produces the most soothing 
lather for the average man but it is a little more economical in 
use than powder and much more economical than shaving cream 


As we make all three, we can give you this impartial advice. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 209 199 Fulton St., New York 


The metal “* Handy Grip”’ 
containing « trial size stick 
ef Colgate’s Shaving Soap, 
sent for 10c. When the trial 
stick is used up you can 
buy the Colgcte “ Refills,”’ 
threaded ty fil this Grip. 
Th syousave 10c. oneach 
“Refill” you buy. 








